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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 
. . . AND LOUDLY! 


The National Housing Act amendments passed by Congress and approved by 
the President on February 3 provide the most liberal financing terms ever offered 


to home builders. Lumbermen everywhere should help to make this known. Because of 
current interest in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN'S campaign for promoting building of 


“Second” Houses on Farms 


we would especially call attention to the provisions 
facilitating the financing of such rural construction. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may justly claim a 
share of the credit for inclusion of these provisions, 
inasmuch as this journal has for several months 
waged an aggressive campaign, resulting in a 
bombardment of letters to Congressmen and Confer- 
ence Committee members, and the printing of many 
columns of editorials in city and country newspapers 
throughout the country, asking that Federal encour- 


gage system are not applicable. 


A livable, even comfortable, “second” farm house 
can be built for $2,500, inasmuch as there is no lot 
to buy. If a more expensive house is wanted, the 
owner can put in some money of his own; or he can 
add improvements from time to time, as his funds 
permit. 

Also, Title Two has been broadened to permit in- 








agement, in the way of financing, be given to farmers 
desiring to build “second” or “tenant” houses on 
their farms. 

Therefore, it is with considerable satisfaction that 
we quote from an official announcement by FHA 
Administrator Stewart McDonald, just received, the 
following clauses concerning the liberalized provi- 
sions of Title One, applicable to construction of small 
farm dwellings (suitable for “second” or “tenant” 
houses): 


Amounts up to $10,000 may be borrowed to repair or improve existing structures, and amounts up to 
$2,500 may be borrowed for the erection of new structures. 


Repayment of the loan may be spread over a period not to exceed five years for modernization and 
repair work, and not to exceed ten years for the erection of new structures for residential use. 


If the loan is made for the purpose of building a new home, security will be required in the form of 
a mortgage or deed of trust covering the property improved. In addition, there will be certain gen- 
eral construction requirements which will assist in protecting the investment of the home owner. 


The provisions for these homes costing not in excess of $2,500 under Title One should not be con- 
fused with the plan of home ownership sponsored under Title Two of the Act. The facilities afforded 
under Title One are intended primarily for those citizens who live on farms, or in rural areas or in 
the marginal zones surrounding the larger cities where the standards established by the mutual mort- 


surance of mortgages on farm dwellings for 90 per- 
cent of appraised valuation not exceeding $6,000; 
“provided, that the construction and repairs on such 
farm shall involve the expenditure for materials and 
labor of an amount not less than 15 per cent of the 
total principal obligation of said mortgage.” [Turn to 
pages 38-39 for more detailed information. ] 
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WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs. Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumb 
District, Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Win- 
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GOOD LUMBER FOR G 


UMBER dealers, millwork plants and industrial users 


is complete and comprehensive. 
choice timber, its quality enhanced by advanced methods 
of manufacture in the Winton modern mills. 
than 50 years the Winton organization has been meeting 
the needs of lumber buyers, supplying the BEST in prod- 
ucts and in service. 
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have found that Winton Service on softwood lumber 
Here is lumber cut from 


For more 


Depend on Winton for these dependable quality stocks: 
Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine, White Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles. 
will merit your further orders. 


Winton will serve you promptly, in a way that 
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lhis wonderful new improved PAR- 
TOX-D solves the problem of wood 


protection . adds years to the 
life of wood exposed to weather 
“8 ives great new value to 
Frames, Sash, Porchwork, Cornices, 
Exterior Trim, Siding, Fences, etc. 
Economical in use. Easily applied 
by brushing or dipping. Colorless, 
odorless, it penetrates rapidly and 


Another profit-earner: 


Decay 


Termites 


dries quickly. Can be painted, 
stained or varnished over at once. 


A PROFIT-WINNER FOR THE 
LUMBER DEALER 


Stock and push this _ fast-selling 
quality product. It will well repay 
you for all the backing you give it. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 
and full information. 


PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY 


Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 
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Government Competition Strongly Op- 
posed By Hardwood Manufacturers 


tablishment of a Government-financed 

hardwood dimension plant in connec- 
tion with the Tygart Valley Homestead 
project in that State, West Virginia lum- 
ber manufacturers have based their objec- 
tions largely on the point that such a plant 
will place privately owned plants of a 
similar nature under an almost insur- 
mountable handicap. ° While realizing that 
capacity of existing plants is more than 
sufficient for the demand, they agree that 
that is not sufficient reason for opposing 
the installation of other plants by private 
capital, for then all would be on an equal 
basis and each would expect to take its 
chance on being able to survive, but they 
do seriously object to the Government 
building a plant that will be able to oper- 
ate at less expense than will the estab- 
lished, privately-owned business, and the 
losses on which, if any, will be sustained 
by the taxpayers. 

That these West Virginia lumbermen 
are in deadly earnest is indicated by the 
time and the attention they have been 
giving to preparing and presenting their 
arguments to Government officials. Lead- 
ers in this effort are G. H. Dornblazer, of 
West Virginia Lumber Co., Elkins, H. L. 
Gray, of Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, and E. R. Boyd of Virginia 
Hardwood Co., Tazewell, Va., with the 
support of practically all the West Vir- 
ginia operators, the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Manufacturers, National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and other organiza- 
tions. A brilliant and convincing pres- 
entation was made at a hearing held 
recently, called by Congressman Ran- 
dolph, who, it seems, was instrumental in 
securing the Government loan for this 
project, and ordinarily one would feel that 
the lumbermen had presented an incon- 
trovertible case. But when a Government 
agency, particularly one such as the Re- 
settlement Division of the Farm Security 
Administration, gets its head set on a 
project it takes much more than logic, 
facts and good business sense to induce 
an abandonment of a pet plan. 

A Government loan to a private busi- 
ness or industry may be desirable and 
necessary under certain circumstances 
and if this particular project involved a 
Government loan to a private individual 
or company there could be no serious ob- 
jection, even though it meant additional 
competition to those already engaged in 
that business or industry, but in the Ty- 
gart Valley project the loan is made by 
the Government to an organization that 
is wholly owned by the Government, and 
any losses involved must come out of the 
pockets of taxpayers with whom this 
project will be in competition. In his 
thoughtful presentation H. L. Gray 
offered strenuous objection of the indus- 
try to the project on these grounds: 


l* THEIR EFFORT to prevent the es- 


“First: As Americans we protest the 
use of Federal funds which we help to 
provide in the establishment of industrial 
units, with the products of which we as 
manufacturers and distributors must com- 
pete in the common market. 

“Second: The lumber industry as a 
whole, and the wood dimension manufac- 
turing industry, has at present a substan- 
tial excess of capacity and the establish- 
ment of any new unit, regardless of size, 
can only serve to make an already bad 
market situation definitely worse. This 
new unit financed by Federal funds could 
in all probability continue to operate for 
a longer period than privately-owned 
manufacturing units, but this would 
merely mean the transferring of certain 
labor from one point to another and could 
not possibly result in net gain with re- 
spect to employment.” 


This would seem to be a complete an- 
swer to the argument that this enterprise 
would aid materially in relieving unem- 
ployment. 
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Speaking for labor, a representative of 
an A. F. of L. union said: 

“We assume that the Government will 
not attempt to subsidize all labor, and we 
assume that this Homsteads project is 
in a measure subsidizing some labor.” 

Stating then that people living on 
homesteads and working in the proposed 
dimension plant will be able to live at a 
lower wage than does the average laborer 
in lumber mills in the State, the labor 
representative continued: “You are going 
to place the product on the market at a 
rate with which we have to compete. The 
result: You are not creating employment, 
you are merely changing the place of em- 
ployment. You are doing nothing except 
‘robbing Peter to pay Paul,’ and in this 
instance we represent poor ‘Pete’ and 
poor ‘Pete’ represents the hundreds of 
other laborers who work in lumber mills 
in this State.” 

The West Virginia lumbermen are to 
be commended for the effort they have 
made to forestall serious competition by 
the Government in a business already 
sadly harassed, although it may be doubt- 
ful that they will make any progress 
against the carrying out of a pet socialis- 
tic Government scheme, regardless of who 
is injured by it. 


The Successful Lumber Merchant Must 
Be a Good Collector 


business that does not look desirable. 

It requires both courage and tact. It 
is bad enough to lose the money without 
making an enemy; for that reason the 
wise lumber dealer is the one who forti- 
fies himself with the broadest possible 
knowledge of the reliability of his trade. 
There is, however, among retail lumber 
dealers an occasional genius whose meth- 
ods of collection are so good that he is 
able to take business that a less able col- 
lector would be compelled to refuse. He 


|" takes stamina for a dealer to refuse 





VOICE OF THE READER 


A practical suggestion for overcoming 
the depression is submitted by a regular 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who signs his letter “O. P. Timist” 
(pseudonym for “optimist.”) Here it is: 


It is agreed that from today you are 
not to speak of the depression, nor allow 
anyone to talk to you about it. If any- 
one says anything to you about it, you 
will say that you don’t want to hear 
about times being bad. 

If anyone asks you about business, you 
will say that you think it is going to be 
better soon; that you have heard of some 
improvement, and that you don’t want to 
hear any hard luck stories; in fact, that 
you have joined a new society, and are 
soliciting members for it. 

There is no initiation fee and no dues; 
on the contrary the society is guaranteed 
to pay dividends. It shall be the duty of 
every “stockholder” to talk up good times 
—no mention to be made of any other 
kind — and every member shall be a 
solicitor to secure new “stockholders.” 


comes the nearest to being the ideal re- 
tail lumber dealer. Many a customer be- 
comes a member of that unfortunate class 
known as “bad pay” as much through 
the fault of his local merchant as through 
his own. Good collection methods and 
careful supervision of accounts would 
often keep in the “good pay” column a 
man who slips into the “bad pay” class 
because of the laxity of the seller. 


It appears to be the universal opinion 
that collections begin with the sale. There 
is not a practical retail lumber dealer in 
the country who will not more readily 
advise his brothers as to prevention 
rather than as to the cure. If an ounce 
of prevention of the first is preferable to 
a pound of the second anywhere, it is in 
the matter of collections. It should be 
the first object of the retail lumber dealer 
to make a cash sale. If he can not make 
a sale for cash he should make it for its 
equivalent, which is an agreement to pay 
at a stated time. This does not neces- 
sarily mean paper, but an actual promise 
to pay. When that time arrives the live 
retail dealer will be on the spot with his 
bill, either through the mail or in person 
as his judgment and the occasion may dic- 
tate. Many retailers endeavor to secure 
from the purchaser on time a note for 
thirty or sixty days, with interest after 
maturity. Most men will try to-“get un- 
der the wire” and avoid the payment of 
interest. That is, of course, those who 
intend to pay. For those who do not 
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intend to pay there is no better remedy 
than persistent dunning. A good sales- 
man, however, is the man who keeps shy 
of accounts that require persistent dun. 
ning. 

‘the man who wants to keep his book 
accounts at a low figure will work at 
both ends of the line. He should be slow 
in extending credit, and, having extended 
it, he should keep a close tab on the other 


Amemcanfiumberman 
fellow, learning when he will be most able 
to pay, and seeing that he is reached at 
that time. Not all of the blame for the 
large number of book accounts can be 
charged to the customer if the dealer him- 
self is not energetic in collection. If he 
loafs on the collection job he must expect 
to pay a high price for the privilege. 

It is easy to theorize on the question of 
collections. Each retailer will declare, and 














What Do You Think About It? 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, there are only two lumber yards in California. The 
owners are, severally, J. R. Proctor, and C. J. Harris Lumber Co. We of course 
are speaking of the town of California, situated in Moniteau County, Mo.—not of 
the Golden State, which has at least as many well equipped and modern yards to 
the square mile as any of its sister commonwealths. But hold on! Florida “ties” 
California, also having but two yards, one owned by John K. Roe, operating as 
Roe Bros., and the other by Wm. J. Roe. But again the situation calls for a bit 
of explanation, for the Florida we are talking about is a town in New York State. 
Naturally it would be (and is) in Orange County. 


* * * * 


For THE JUDGE of a law court to assume, in the course of his judicial duties, 
the role of lumber and building inspector, is sufficiently unusual to warrant brief 
comment. Without mentioning names or locality, let us state that in a suit brought 
against a lumber retailer by the builder of a home it was alleged that some of the 
lumber furnished was warped or otherwise unfit for use in the house. Damages 
of something less than $1,000 were asked. Fortunately for the dealer the judge 
had had experience in the lumber business, so knew something of what it was all 
about. Both parties to the suit united in a request that he, personally, inspect the 
job. Accordingly, His Honor put on overalls and looked over the house from top 
to bottom, inside and outside. Then, reconvening court, the judge ruled that the 
shiplap, which was particularly complained of, was as good as, or better than, the 
grade contracted for ; and also that the balance of the lumber complied with specifi- 
cations as to grade, class and quality. The result was a judgment in favor of the 
lumber company. Moreover, the plaintiff was ordered to pay the company $1.78, 
being the unpaid balance on the lumber bill. Thus was re-enacted the old drama 
of “a Daniel come to judgment,” resulting in the vindication of a lumber dealer 
unjustly charged with skimping quality on house materials; something that no 
level-headed dealer, having an eye to future business in his community, would for 
a moment think of doing. 
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Its TOO BAD that lumber dealers can’t use this merchandising idea, for sell- 
ing to women, which recently enlivened the editorial page of the Wall Street 
Journal: 


A man looking at some neckties tossed one or two aside contemptuously. Lin- 
gering after having made his purchase, he noticed that the clerk put those he had 
so positively rejected in a separate box. 

“What becomes of those?” he inquired. 

“We sell them to the women who come in here to buy ties for men.” 

* * & &* 


A LUMBERMAN RECENTLY remarked: “The business man is trapped” 
when he tries to square his Christian principles with the competitive necessities of 
everyday business life. 

His father, he said, once propounded the theory that no man could be a success 
in business and be a-Christian. “... The definition of a Christian is so elastic and 
each of us slips into the cloak that seems to fit him in defining this way of 
life. . . .I feel as strongly as he the difficulty of harmonizing Monday-to-Saturday 
business life with Sunday professions of religion.” 

The lumberman stated that his employees are given steady work as much as pos- 
sible, never allowed to receive the lash of a customer’s complaint and are paid 
better wages than his competitors pay their men. “They know we bitterly regret 
the system of life which employs them to build attractive homes for others, while 
they exist in the squalor of sub-standard housing which both city and village afford 
men of their income. They know also that we are reasonably successful in busi- 
ness. But do you suppose they think we’re Christians ?” 

Competition, he pointed out, is the excuse for buying materials produced by 
“cheap labor.” “Unfortunately ... this does not salvage a man’s conscience.” 
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rightly, that he has his own trade and 
his own problems and will have to work 
out his own salvation. This is true, and 
the best that his friends can do is to ad- 
vise him to protect himself in every way 
by close supervision of accounts, by 
prompt collection methods, and by dis- 
cretion in extending accommodation to 
his trade, 





Rail Rate Increase Would Stim- 
ulate Lumber Buying 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 7.—Granting of the 
railroads’ application for a general rate in- 
crease of 15 percent would do more to stimulate 
the lumber industry than any one development 
today, according to Edgar A. Hirsch, president 
of the nationally known Hirsch Lumber Co. 
Here on a business swing through the South- 
east, the New Yorker conferred with Clyde F. 
Taylor, manager of the Hirsch branch here, 
and was a guest of the Jacksonville Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers Association at its monthly 
meeting. Mr. Hirsch said he was of the opinion 
that the rail freight increase would help the 
lumber business even more than the enactment 
of the new housing legislation by Congress. 
With the higher rates, he said, railroads would 
begin buying lumber again, which they haven't 
been doing for many months now. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hirsch said the benefits of 
the housing program to the lumber business 
would be felt more in the South than in the 
North. Reason for this, he said, is because of 
the differential in wage scales, and because 
southern climatic conditions will permit a dif- 
ferent type of construction, which would not 
be efficient in northern climes. 

The veteran lumberman, who was literally 
brought up in the business, said his attitude is 
neither that of optimism nor of pessimism, but 
rather of hopefulness in regard to what the 
new year has in store for the industry. While 
a general slump. has been registered in the in- 
dustry since Dec. 1, Mr. Hirsch reported that 
business in and around New York is rather 
good, and for this he gave credit in a large 
measure to construction resulting from the 
metropolitan plans for the forthcoming World’s 
Fair. Elsewhere in the East and middle West 
the industry has experienced a pronounced 
“nose dive,” he reported. Mr. Hirsch’s family 
has been in the lumber business for three gener- 
ations. The Hirsch Lumber Co. interests are 
widespread, covering a larger part of the east- 
ern half of the United States. The local 
branch has been in operation for more than 
sixty years. 





Alberta Sets Wage Minimum 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—A minimum wage 
of $30 a month, plus board and lodging for all 
employees in the lumbering industry in Alberta, 
has been established by a ruling of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. 





Lumber Company Replanting 


Forests 


AtcoLu, S. C., Feb. 7—D. W. Alderman & 
Sons Co., which operates here one of the larg- 
est pine and hardwood lumber and flooring 
plants in the South, recently has purchased 
from the State forest service nurseries 800,000 
pine seedlings for planting. These seedlings 
were secured during December and January, 
and practically all now have been planted. It 
is expected that the total planting of the com- 
pany for this season will reach a million seed- 
lings. The Alderman company, whose products 
are well known throughout the United States 
and foreign countries, is outstanding in connec- 
tion with its work in forest fire protection, 
planting and timber harvesting. 
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Opportunity Knocks--and Loudly! 


Liberalized Provisions of Amended National Housing Act Furnish 
Easiest and Safest Financing Aids Ever Offered Home Builders 


WasHincTon, D. C., Feb. 7.-—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has signed and made law 
the Wagner-Steagall bill amending and 
expanding the National Housing Act with 
a view to stimulating home construction 
throughout the country by private capi- 
tal backed by a Federal Government guar- 
antee of mortgages. This legislation was 
strongly urged by the lumber industry, 
both the producers and the distributors, 
by others interested in building materials 
and is one of the most important numbers 
on the Administration’s legislative pro- 
gram for the present session of Congress. 

Federal Housing Administration off- 
cials, confident the bill would be passed, 
had done all possible preliminary work 
with a view to expediting operations un- 
der the amended law once it got on the 
statute books. It was necessary to await 
final approval before putting the finish- 
ing touches on the rules and regulations 
which will be observed in putting the law 
into effect, but these are expected to go 
out any day. 

Lumbermen will be pleased to know 
that the new law revives Title I of the 
original National Housimg Act, under 
which a very large volume of moderniz- 
ing, repair and rehabilitation loans was 
made. As revived, this provision gives 
much wider leeway and applies alike to 
urban, suburban and rural property. 
Amounts up to $10,000 can be borrowed 
to repair and improve existing structures, 
and amounts up to $2,500 may be bor- 
rowed to finance new construction under 
the new Title I. The larger loans, un- 
der the new regulations, may run over a 
period of five years. Loans up to $2,500 
for new construction may run as long as 
ten years. All new construction, of 
course, is for residential use. 


Retail lumbermen got behind the Title 
I amendments in a big way at the sugges- 
tion of Frank Carnahan, secretary of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, who kept in constant touch with the 
Congressional committees and with offi- 
cials of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. It was suggested by several retail- 
ers that if repayment of loans for new 
small homes could be extended over a 
longer period than was the case under the 
orginal Title I a very considerable busi- 
ness would be in prospect in small com- 
munities and rural areas. They are en- 
titled to at least a major part of the credit 
for extending the repayment period to 10 
years and increasing the amount from the 
original $2,000 under this title to $2,500, 
and for remodeling and repair and im- 
provemet loans up to $10,000. The orig- 


inal law had some exceptions under which 
loans for improvements to large proper- 
ties could be insured up to $50,000, but 
the general rule limited such guarantees 
to $2,000 or less. 


RURAL AREAS BROUGHT DEFINITELY 
WITHIN SCOPE OF ACT 


By bringing rural areas definitely and 
specifically within the scope of the 
amended Title I, which was accomplished 
over strong opposition, despite the fact 
that some lawyers of standing held that 
the original law covered rural as well as 
urban property, it will be possible for 
farmers who desire to build modest but 
sound and up-to-date tenant houses along 
the line suggested by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to come under this pro- 
gram. Since most farmers normally build 
of wood, this development is of especial 
interest to the lumber industry. If the in- 
dustry can “sell” the farmer on the tenant 
house Uncle Sam is now empowered to 
guarantee any loan required for construc- 
tion. If a farmer is fortunate enough to 
be able to proceed without borrowing 
through his local bank, building associa- 
tion or other financial institution, so much 
the better. 

Under Title I the FHA does not guar- 
antee the full amount of the individual 
loan. On the contrary, the law limits its 
guarantee to this type of financing to 10 
percent of the total loans made. That 
this limitation of the guarantee did not 
retard the earlier program is shown by 
the fact that the FHA insured more than 
1,450,000 modernization and repair loans 
amounting to more than $560,000,000. In 
addition it is estimated that the Better 
Housing campaigns sponsored by FHA 
generated several times that amount of 
modernization and repair work through- 
out the country. The net loss on such 
guarantees up to Jan. 15 was $6,859,- 
594.22. This represented a net loss ratio 
of 1.22 percent, which is most encourag- 
ing, especially in view of the fact that 
Congress at the outset provided for pos- 
sible losses of as much as $200,000,000 in 
the first Title I campaign. This author- 
ization was cut in half at the instance of 
the FHA. 


SOME IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE TWO 


Under Title II of the amended Act, on 
newly constructed houses appraised at 
$10,000 or less the insurable limit will be 
90 percent of the appraised value up to 
$6,000, plus 80 percent of the appraised 
value above $6,000. The minimum per- 
missible down-payment or equity require- 


ment on newly constructed houses ap- 
praised at $6,000 or less will be 10 per- 
cent. Thus on a $6,000 new home the 
purchaser must make a down payment of 
$600 and the maximum insurable mort- 
gage would be $5400, which could be 
liquidated over a period of 25 years in 
small monthly payments, and the total 
annual carrying charge to the borrower 
will be 5% per cent. 

The Administration thus places a sort 
of premium on the more modest homes. 
By reducing the required down payment 


. from 20 to 10 percent it is expected that 


a very much larger number of home-lov- 
ing citizens will be in position to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to begin the 
purchase of a home. No individual home 
appraised at more than $10,000 can come 
under the FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
gram. 


LARGE SCALE HOUSING 
PROJECTS ALSO GET ASSISTANCE 


But the mortgage guarantee is by no 
means limited to these more modest cate- 
gories. On the contrary, the program also 
is designed to stimulate construction of 
large scale projects covered by mortgages 
up to $5,000,000, and also smaller devel- 
opments covered by mortgages ranging 
from $16,000 to $200,000. 

An important feature of the new pro- 
gram is a provision for insuring mort- 


gages not only on multi-family structures, — 


but also upon developments consisting of 
single family houses. Under this division 
it will be possible for developers to obtain 
blanket mortgage financing, including 
funds advanced for construction, on 
groups of single family houses and then 
sell them on convenient payment plans or 
rent them as they see fit. The regulations 
will permit partial releases from the 
blanket mortgages as individual houses 
are sold. 

The FHA will insure mortgages up to 
80 percent of the appraised value of these 
projects, provided that in case of the large 
scale developments the amount of the 
mortgage may not exceed $1,350 per 
room, and in the case of the smaller de- 
velopments the mortgage may not exceed 
$1,150 per room. 

The multi-family and group housing 
operations will be carried on separately 
from the small homes programs designed 
primarily for individual ownership. This 
large scale housing program should not 
be confused with slum clearance, which is 
something wholly different and handled 
by the U. S. Housing Authority under a 
direct grant and loan program provided 
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for in a law passed at the last regular ses- 
sion and now getting under way. 

The large scale FHA program is de- 
signed primarily to stimulate the construc- 
tion of housing facilities for wage earning 
and salaried families who by preference or 
necessity live in rented dwellings. Accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, approximately 56 
percent of all urban families in this coun- 
try occupied rented quarters. The 93 
cities of 100,000 and over ranged in pro- 
portion of renting families from a high 
of 78.6 percent for New York City to a 
low of 37.3 percent for Tacoma, Wash. 

The FHA already has sent formal no- 
tices to more than 7,000 lending institu- 
tions throughout the country authorizing 
them to begin making modernization and 
repair loans under the new Act. 

Persons, partnerships and corporations 
are eligible to borrow money with FHA 
guarantees under Title I, which is not 
confined to residential property. The bor- 
rower must have an assured income, dem- 
onstrate his ability to repay the loan, and 
own the property to be improved or have 
a lease on it running at least six months 
longer than the term of the loan. 


LARGE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN 
HOME BUILDING IS EXPECTED 


That the President and other sponsors 
of the legislation anticipate a large for- 
ward movement in home construction is 
made clear by the fact the FHA is au- 
thorized to insure mortgages up to an 
aggregate of $2,000,000,000 under Title 
II, and with approval of the President 
may boost this total to $3,000,000,000. 
Generally speaking, these authorizations 
cover the period between today and July 
1, 1939. Whether any further govern- 
ment mortgage guarantees will be pro- 
vided beyond those covering properties 
constructed or approved for mortgages 
prior to that date will depend on develop- 
ments, and possible further amendments 
to the law. 

Mr. Carnahan has sent to all divisions 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association an analysis of the provisions 
of the amended Act for their guidance in 
taking hold of the program and giving a 
forward shove. 

It will be recalled that Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, while before the special Senate com- 
mittee on unemployment and relief, urged 
passage of the housing bill as one thing 
that would contribute materially toward 
helping employment in the lumber indus- 
try and stimulating the lagging home- 
building industry. 

Both large national labor organizations 
likewise got squarely behind the housing 
bill, as did business organizations of all 
kinds. 

So it would seem that the chorus was 
almost unanimous, and if all hands pitch 
in and co-operate wholeheartedly the coun- 
trv will soon begin to see results. Mean- 
while, it is violating no confidence to say 
that the FHA has ready for signature pa- 
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pers covering insurance guarantees for 
large scale projects to cost $50,000,000, 
with all sixteen of its regional offices, as 
well as headquarters here, swamped with 
inquiries, including many formal appli- 
cations for coverage on specific projects. 


URGE ABANDONMENT OF SUBSIDIZED 
DIMENSION PLANT PROJECT 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—Vigorous pro- 
tests against the proposed loan by the Farm 
Security Administration for the erection of a 
sawmill and dimension mill plant at the Tygart 
Valley Homestead settlement, West Virginia, 
were presented to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace today by spokesmen for organized 
hardwood lumber and dimension manufactur- 
ers. 

Those appearing before Mr. Wallace in- 
cluded H. L. Gray, of the Meadow River Lum- 
ber Co., Rainelle; G. H. Dornblazer of the 
West Virginia Lumber Co., Elkins, W. Va.; 
L. J. Bosse, secretary-manager of the Hard- 
wood Dimension Manufacturers’ Association; 
H. E. Everley, trade promotion manager of 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
and Mr. Courtenay, of the Mengel Co. They 
were accompanied by representatives of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with which the interested hardwood groups are 
affiliated. 

The primary objection raised by the lumber- 
men to the proposed Government-subsidized 
plant is that it will be directly competitive with 
private industry. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Gray and others that the Tygart Valley proj- 
ect must operate at close to 100 percent ca- 
pacity in order to produce sufficient profits to 
repay the loan, while private industry is -op- 
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erating on about 25 percent capacity. In other 
words, the dimension industry needs new mar- 
kets, not new capacity. 

In response to the contention that the project 
would give employment to the Tygart Valley 
homesteaders and help them liquidate their in- 
debtedness to Uncle Sam, it was contended 
that, in the light of conditions in the industry, 
any employment at Tygart Valley would mean 
corresponding lay-off elsewhere. 

While it was conceded that the Gamble Di- 
mension Sales Co., which would manage the 
Tygart Valley property, would be run by high- 
grade and successful men who know the di- 
mension business, fear was expressed that, in- 
stead of developing new markets for products 
of the subsidized plants, they necessarily must 
compete for present dimension markets, now 
extremely limited. 

One of the principals of the Gamble company 
was quoted as stating that the mortality in the 
dimension industry is more than two out of 
three. Yet, it is pointed out, there is here pro- 
posed a new and untried scheme of operation, 
with the possibility of success certainly less 
than with a well established scheme of things. 

It was also called to the attention of Mr. 
Wallace that there are other lumber industry 
projects differing only slightly in character 
from the proposed Tygart Valley plant. The 
knowledge that such projects exist naturally 
has increased the fear that these projects, in- 
cluding Tygart Valley, are but preludes to a 
general invasion of the lumber industry by the 
Farm Security Administration or any other 
Governmental agencies that believe they have 
an interest in doing so. 

For these and other reasons outlined, the 
lumbermen strongly urged Mr. Wallace to 
abandon the Tygart Valley project for a com- 
peting sawmill and dimension mill plant. 


Sees Wonderful Farm Building 
Possibilities in Amended Act 


Here is the opinion of Frank Carnahan, 
secretary National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Washington, D. C., as 
expressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
concerning the new National Housing Act 
amendments and the possibility of build- 
ing new farm structures, up to $2,500, 
under Title One: 

Under the wording of the new Title 
One any kind of new residential construc- 
tion up to $2,500 can be built not only on 
farms but in towns or at lake resorts, the 
only requirement being of course that the 
prospect must own the property. 

When the legislation was before Con- 
gress, the matter of building farm 
buildings and new homes on farms was 
discussed at length, and that is one of 
the reasons why the $2,500 new construc- 
tion feature was put under Title One—to 


make it possible for a farmer to build a- 


new farm house, or other structure, and 
finance it under character loans. 

Arrangements will be made for sea- 
sonal or yearly payments. It will not be 
necessary for a farmer to make monthly 
payments. He can pay from the return 
on his crop; a provision will be made for 
him to make a payment at least once a 
year. 


The time for payment of a new con- 
struction loan under Title One has been 
extended to ten years, instead of five years 
as applies on repair and modernization 
loans. 

The farmer can of course make repairs 
to almost any extent he desires, up to 
$10,000. 

This legislation was drafted for the 
principal purpose of taking care of the 
farmer. From the standpoint of the mem- 
bership of our association, we have found 
it a matter of vital importance because 
many of our dealers have financed new 
farm structures, under the old Title One, 
and they found it very-desirable business. 

In fact, some of them in the Middle 
West would choose Title One business, 
and what they get out of the farm dis- 
tricts under it in preference to housing 
under Title Two. 

Personally, I think there are wonderful 
possibilities under this new title, from 
the standpoint of the retail dealers in the 
farm districts, and I trust that all dealers 
will take full advantage of that portion of 
the Act ; which, as I have said above, was 
put in principally to aid those in the small 
communities where Title Two has not 
been functioning. 
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Fence Sales Substantial Amount of 
Indiana Retailers Gross Volume 


Fiora, INp., Feb. 7.—Fencing ac- 
counts for 20 percent of the gross sales 
of the Voorhees Lumber Co. each year. 
It carries its share of the company’s 
overhead and turns in a neat profit. 

A visit to Flora by a member of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorial staff 
resulted in the forming of an opinion 
that there are many retail lumber yard 





A partial view of the front of the Voorhees 
Lumber Co., showing the warehouse and 
entrance to the center drive 





operators who can profitably afford to 
devote the necessary time and investment 
required to do a good job of merchan- 
dising fencing. 

There are many ways to sell fencing. 
The method used by the Voorhees Lum- 
ber Co. seems adequately suited to this 
Indiana town of 1500 population, with 
its equal amount of owners and tenant 
farmers in the surrounding county. The 
same method or a combination of meth- 
ods is working out to an advantage 
wherever good fencing is sold. 

As a successful retailer learns, after be- 
ing in business over a period of several 
years, there are a number of factors en- 
tering into the proper merchandising of 
each item he stocks. Fencing isn’t the 
least bit different in this respect. The 
story of the Voorhees Lumber Co. and 
its fence sales prove this point. 


Accepted Source of Supply 

There are no “high pressure” sales 
methods in evidence. Such sales efforts 
would be entirely out of place and use- 
less. Both of the managers, N. B. Grand- 
staff and E. L. Cochran, know that their 
customers are all farm folk who drop in 
more or less regularly and look to the 
yard as their only source of supply for 
any items needed in lumber, building ma- 
terials, fencing, paint, glass etc. 

The present yard has enjoyed this rep- 
utation since it was established in 1902, 
just as the old Voorhees yard did in 





Flora at a different location. Mr. Grand- 
staff has been associated with the com- 
pany since it started and Mr. Cochran, 
as the “junior member,” joined the Flora 
company in 1918. Before that time he 
was connected with the Voorhees lumber 
interests at Logansport, Ind. Jack P. 


— 





Voorhees, a grandson of the founder is 
completing his college education and 
plans to enter the business. 

Naturally there have been changes 
around the yard since the first wagon- 
load of lumber was hauled away from its 





doors over three decades ago. The latest 
materials and improved methods of manu- 
facture are in evidence everywhere. This 
goes for fencing also. 

With the co-operation of the manufac- 
turer, the Voorhees Lumber Co. has been 
able to sell three to four carloads of fenc- 





From left to right: New barns such as this 
one are often the result of “fence inquiry 
replies." The alternate use of steel and 
wood fence posts, a common practice. In 
actual use, the individual hog house, a type 
built by the Voorhees Lumber Co. 


ing each year. Constant attention is 
called to the fact that the company is 
headquarters for fence in the Flora trade 
area. 

One of the things which the fence 
manufacturer does for the dealer, and 
which the Voorhees Lumber Co. is par- 
ticularly partial to, is to mail out each 
year to a selected list furnished by the 
lumber company, a number of interesting 
pieces of promotional literature. 

The company sends a revised mailing 
list to the manufacturer. The list is care- 
fully made up from a group which in- 
cludes the company’s customers and pros- 
pects among the landowners and tenants 
of the nearby farms. The mailing list 
furnishes a method of direct entry into 
the farmer’s home. Self-addressed reply 
cards, furnished by the fence manufac- 
turer, go directly to the manufacturer and 
in return are given to the lumber com- 
pany for its records. The cards this year 
call for a free book on fencing and also 
offer free a handy fence splicer which 





N. B. Grandstaff, at left, and E. L. Cochran, 

managers of the Voorhees Co., standing 

beside typical small farm buildings con- 

structed in the company's woodworking 
plant 





may be obtained by calling at the office of 
the yard. 


Valuable Prospect Information 


Information on the card is valuable to 
the company because it tells the number 
of acres farmed by the owner or tenant, 
how much new fence is being planned and 
if any buildings are to be repaired, re- 
roofed or new buildings erected. On the 
day of our call, an average of one card 
each day was being received. The par- 
ticular card shown us as an example con- 
tained the information that the signer 
farmed a total of 900 acres as owner and 
as tenant, planned 300 rods of new fence 
and contemplated re-roofing a barn. 

The fence market developed through 
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Small Town Yard Finds 
Fence Merchandising 
Profitable, Key to Ad- 


ditional Business 


this system alone is surprising. It is also 
safe to estimate that additional sales of 
roofing, lumber etc., made from the card 
replies, total nearly as much as the fence 
sales which also bring many orders for 
posts. The post manufacturer backs up 





Loading fence for delivery from the stock 

of the Voorhees Lumber Co., Flora, Ind. 

Note the convenient truck-high platform 
and well arranged rolls of fence 





the retailer with direct mail and radio 
programs. 

Mail order competition in the sale of 
fencing doesn’t bother the Voorhees 
Lumber Co. It was dismissed with: 
“People around here don’t buy much 
fence from mail order concerns. If they 
do, they have to come in town for it; we 
deliver. A roll of fence is hard to handle 
and get in a car. Most everyone has 
learned his lesson about trying to buy 
cheaper. Likely as not the fence is a half 
gauge shy, soft and poorly galvanized. 
We keep mail order catalogues right here 
in the office and it’s easy to show where 
there isn’t any saving. The best proof is 
to put a roll of cheap wire on the scales 
and show that it won’t weight out with 
good fence. 

“The improved fence of today costs a 
little more than the fence of ten years 
ago. Better fencing practices and longer 
life more than make up for this difference 


in costs. 
"Men of All Work" 


Our “fence” queries had to be an- 
swered at odd moments throughout the 
morning. In addition to the customers 
that came in there were several visitors 
including salesmen, a preacher, a fellow 
who wanted help with his income tax 
blank, another seeking directions to a 
gravel pit and a farmer who wanted ad- 
vice on how much plaster he needed for 
a repair job. This procession was all 
the more indicative of the company’s pol- 
icy of holding “open house.” It has 





proved to be a paying policy. 

While the income tax matter was be- 
ing settled, while the preacher discussed 
his visit to Russia about two years ago 
and expressed a reasonable lack of af- 
flatus over the anti-religious attitude 
there, we took the opportunity to inspect 
the company’s stocks and layout. 

The ample stocks, their arrangement 
and the layout of the yard would do 
credit to a city many times the size of 
Flora. The yard fronts on one of the 
town’s main streets and has a center drive 
through the main building to open front 
sheds and wood-working shop in the rear. 

The enclosed shed is a two-decker af- 
fair and contains many nationally known 
products, such as recognized brands of 
pine, red cedar shingles, tidewater red 
cypress, roofing, composition shingles, in- 
sulation etc. All bins are easy to load 
from and all lumber and material is care- 
fully sorted as to grade and size. 

We noticed a large amount of sheet 
metal roofing, popular in this farming 
area. The Voorhees Lumber Co. sells an 
average of two carloads each year, a total 
of almost 1,000 squares. Approximately 





From left to right: Flora, Ind., area farm- 

stead where the owner has just completed 

extensive fence repairs. The “usual” farm 

fence, one strand of barb wire topping a 

4-ft. woven wire fence. New and old fence 

joined, in the background the wooden barn- 
yard fence 


the same amount of wood shingles is sold 
and roll and composition roofing totals 
average about 700 squares. 


Types of Fence Buyers 


Fence sales reach a peak in the spring 
and fall but there are sales. throughout 
the year, particularly for temporary fenc- 
ing and for repairs. The fence buyer 
seems to be one of two types: one is im- 
pressed with the need of good fence while 
the other type is in the market to buy any 
kind and has to be acquainted with the 
qualifications of a good fence and its 
greater value. 

The Voorhees Lumber Co. hasn’t been 
able to convince all of its prospective 
fence customers that they should buy 
good fence and enough of it each year 
to keep up utility and appearance. If 
the company could do this it would at 
least double the volume of fence sales. 
It is estimated that for the 150-acre farm 
to be properly fenced 15,000 pounds of 
steel are required—12,000 pounds for 
fence, 2,000 pounds for posts, 500 pounds 
for poultry netting and 200 pounds for 
gates. 

The Voorhees Lumber Co. fence stock 
is displayed in an open front shed on a 
platform truck high, the shed placed at 
the rear.of the main building. The place- 
ment of the fence stock in the rear re- 
quires the customer to walk through the 
company’s main building where the vari- 
ous stocks of lumber, building materials 
etc. are on display. The open front shed 
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also makes an attractive showing of the 
fence stock. 

The woodworking shop at the extreme 
rear of the yard is the scene of constant 
activity. Here the company manufac- 
tures individual hog houses, feeders, 
brooders and similar small types of farm 
buildings. 

Common Fence Practices 

About 50 percent of the farms around 
Flora are properly fenced if our trip over 
the main highways can be used as a yard- 
stick. On nearly one-third of tht farms 
the method of alternate steel and wood 
posts placed one rod apart is used. The 
wood post is stiffer and has more contact 
with the ground because of its larger sur- 
face. Steel posts are quicker and cheaper 
to place since they can be tamped to the 
required depth of two and a half to three 
feet in about three minutes’ time. The 
standard fencing practice appears to be a 
4-foot woven wire fence with one strand 
of barb wire at the top or a lower fence 
with two strands of barb wire. Wood 
fences are used to a large extent around 
the barn lots, some with a strand of barb 
wire at the top. The board fence offers 
a good chance for the retailer to empha- 
size the advisability of the use of treated 
stock for longer life. New barn construc- 
tion and barn repairs also afford the same 
opportunity. 

Building in the countryside around 
Flora during the last few years has been 
restricted mainly to barns and other farm 
buildings. The average farm home is 
well built and as the population stays at 
approximately the same level there’ has 
not been much need for new homes. 

The Flora area is the same as countless 
other farming communities throughout 
the country in that good roads are in 
abundance. Traffic is comparatively 
heavy and fast. A single piece of poor 
fence is an outlet for livestock to roam 
up and down the road, bringing danger 
to the passing motorist and possible loss 
of stock to the farmer. Poor fencing as 
well as improper types of fence, which 
might be placed in the same category, can 
be equally dangerous in other ways. 

Importance of Good Fence 

Good fences keep the farmer’s livestock 
in and his neighbor’s out; allow crop ro- 
tation and rotation of pastures; save man 
labor and reduce feeding expense with 
such practices as hogging off corn and 
peas and turning cattle into corn fields; 
reduce fertility losses through pasturing 
crops ; add to the appearance of the prop- 
erty. All of these points and more are 
brought to the attention of the farmers of 
the Flora area by the Voorhees Lumber 
Co. and by the manufacturer of the fenc- 
ing which the company merchandises. 

The Voorhees Lumber Co. is doing a 
top notch job of selling fencing. How- 
ever the company doesn’t have a “corner” 
on the market and there is no reason why 
other retailers: can not do equally as well 
in their own communities. The oppor- 
tunity is there. Why not utilize it? 


Amemcanfiumberman 
Yard Improved 


When the Moorhead (Minn.) yard of 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) held the grand 
opening of its completely remodeled sheds 
and office and display building recently, 
4,000 visitors registered before the day 
was over. Thirty booths arranged in the 
driveway and in the display room ex- 
hibited the numerous materials the yard 
handles. Each visitor was given a sou- 
venir, and each was required to visit all 
of the booths to qualify for one of the 
special attendance gifts. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the front of the office building and shed. 
The outside walls were covered with 
staggered edge asbestos shingles. Win- 
dow and door frames are of wood, with 
the large panes of window glass set in 
metal slots at the base. The slots pro- 
ject over the sills. Display windows are 
eight feet by six-feet. Two of these face 


west, and one north. Window stools are 
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By Remodeling 


are Nu-Wood plank in variegated colors, 
and in widths from six inches to 12 
inches. A border at the ceiling line is 
made of Presdwood. The ceiling is 12- 
inch by 24-inch Ivory Nu-Wood tile. 
Three kinds of flooring are used in the 
office. These are basket weave block, 
plank and %-inch plain red. All win- 
dows are weatherstripped. 

Walls of the display section are natural 
finish knotty pine to a height seven feet 
above the floor. Large sheets of Nu-Wood 
extend from the top of the knotty pine to 
the ceiling. Ceiling is Nu-Wood in 12x12 
and 24x24 inch squares. 

“The floors are finished in fir,” said 
E. A. Werre, manager of the yard and 
designer of the new plant, “and they are 
varnished and highly polished. Over 
those parts where people walk a great 
deal I have placed ply roofing, painted 
red. This offers ample protection and 





West elevation of re-modeled Moorhead (Minn.) shed and office building of Thompson 
Yards (Inc.). The dark stripping is of pine, cherry stained 


eight inches wide to hold easel placards 
and other small exhibits. With the win- 
dow sills only 13 inches above the floor, 
window display is achieved by placing 
temporary backgrounds on the floor, and 
arranging exhibits between these and the 
windows. 

The dark stripping which gives the 
front of the building a modernistic ap- 
pearance is made of 1x4 pine painted a 
cherry color. The building is located one 
block off the main street on a well trav- 
eled corner. Instead of awnings the win- 
dows are provided with Venetian blinds. 
The roof, which slopes easily toward the 
rear of the building, is covered with flex- 
ible composition roofing. 

The interior of the office and display 
room is 26 feet by 44 feet, and has a ten- 
foot ceiling height. Part of the space is 


occupied by a private office 12 feet by 16 
feet at one end. The walls of this office 
are knotty pine finished with old weath- 
ered oak stain to a height five feet above 
Walls above the knotty pine 


the floor. 


affords a pleasing color scheme. Light- 
ing fixtures in both rooms are indirect.” 

There are three display counters in 
the room. One of these, 16 feet long and 
seven feet high with closed cabinets 
above, contains a complete line of build- 
ers’ hardware. Samples are placed on 
the outside of the doors. The paint 
shelves are 24 feet long and seven feet 
high, and contain complete stocks of in- 
side and outside paints together with 
brushes. Nail bins are built to handle 
100 pounds of each of 39 sizes. Located 
near these bins are metal bolt racks con- 
taining a large number of sizes. In the 
rear of the office is a stock of glass, and 
equipment for cutting and fitting it. The 
basement is thoroughly waterproofed, 
and is equipped with an elevator for mov- 
ing nails, roofing and metal goods from 
stock to delivery or display. 

“The layout is working out very con- 
veniently,” said Mr. Werre, “and we 
think we are in position to supply any 
building need,” 
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Woman's Visual Advertising Develops Real 
Prospects For Building Materials 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 5.—Wanda 
Deam is the name of a young woman in 
Washington State who has demonstrated 
tto the satisfaction of hardheaded business 
men that she knows 
what she is talking 


‘about when she 
‘speaks of “visual 
‘selling to women” 








WANDA DEAN, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Finds Woman’s Place 
in Building Material 
Merchandising 





and she says that 
“women are the 
buyers.” 

Miss Dean has de- 
veloped a_ business 
which she terms ““The Wanda Dean Serv- 


9 


ice.” Her definition of it is: 

“Grouping housewives at luncheons to 
«demonstrate the value of ‘step-saving kit- 
chens.’ . . . . The signing of prospect 
cards by those interested in new homes, 
remodelling of old homes, and the dem- 
onstration of various home products. 
.... Turning these live and interested 
prospetts over to the advertiser.” 





Co-operates with Retail Yards 


The Potlatch Yards (Inc.) was one of 
the sponsors of the Wanda Dean Service 
in Spokane last summer, and that com- 
pany’s yard in Yakima, Wash., known as 
the Yakima Valley Lumber Co., will 
sponsor the use of her service in Yakima 
for the next four months. The audito- 
rium of the Pacific Power & Light Co., 
made available by that concern, will be 
used, and in it there will be set up a 
model “step-saving” kitchen in which the 
P. P. & L. Co. will install all modern 
electrical equipment, such as range, dish- 
washer etc. The lumber company and 
the manufacturers of other equipment, 
will supply the plumbing and kitchen fur- 
nishings, also the luncheon service. In 
the lunch-room there will be twenty sub- 
stantial wood tables about the size of card 
tables, each seating four people and enam- 
eled in different bright colors, making 
possible the serving of eighty women at 
a luncheon. Bright colored pottery will 
add to the attractiveness. One contribut- 
ing factor to the success of these meetings 
has been the comfortable and substantial 
tables and chairs, and perfect lighting 
with I. E. S. electric lamps. 

Various women’s clubs will sponsor 
different luncheons on days reserved for 
their organizations, A bridge luncheon 


provides a club an opportunity to make 
some money, as a very small charge is 
made, and the balance left after paying 
for help is profit for the sponsoring club. 

Women Welcome Remodeling Advice 

After the luncheon is served, Miss 
Dean delivers a fifteen or twenty minute 
talk on sponsors’ products and building 
materials, in connection with a discus- 
sion of remodeling, particularly of such 
portions of the home as the kitchen, base- 
ment, and the attic. She talks on the 
many advantages of keeping the home up 
to. date, clean and in good repair, and 
points out new methods and materials. 

In her work, Miss Dean has found out 
that there are large numbers of women 
who for a long time have wanted to make 
improvements in their homes, particularly 
in their kitchens, but have not known 
just what they could do, or where to go 
to get the work done. 


Asked to Indicate Interesting Items 


Following her address, the ladies are 
free for the afternoon to carry on a bridge 
party, book review, or such other activi- 
ties as they may be interested in. While 
that is going on, the model kitchen in 
which the luncheon was prepared is 
cleaned up, and when the ladies have fin- 
ished their program, they are then invited 
to inspect the model “step-saving kit- 
chen.” 

Each lady is presented with a card on 
which she may check off any items she 
might be interested in, such as kitchen, 
basement, or attic modernization, elec- 
trical equipment etc. After these cards 
have been signed, they are used first for 
a prize drawing in which a number of 
prizes are distributed to the lucky ones. 

The primary purpose of this plan is to 
bring women to an auditorium to inspect 
the ultra-modern kitchen and smart new 
streamline building materials. Various 


food sponsors also participate in the ad- 
vertising plan, furnishing the foodstuff 
for the luncheon, which is prepared in ad- 
vance by an experienced caterer, in the 
“step-saving kitchen.” 

Miss Dean has found a woman’s place 
in the building material industry. 


Card Signers Found "Live" Prospects 


In May and June of this year at Spo- 
kane, 1,747 cards were issued to women 
who attended the Wanda Dean luncheons, 
and 769 prospect cards were filled out. 
Of these 769 card signers, 114 indicated 
interest in new homes, 141 in painting, 
87 in new roofs, 103 in new kitchens, 94 
in insulation, and 114 in decorative insu- 
lation board. 

After contacting the card prospects, 
648 out of the 769 were found to be pros- 
pective buyers. 





Old Company Changes Name 
to Cover New Products 


Announcement is made by the Thomas Grate 
Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala., that effective Jan. 
31, the name of the company has been changed 
to Thomas Foundries (Inc.). The change in 
name in nowise affects the policies or personnel 
of the old company, but is made because it more 
correctly: reflects the nature of the business. 
For many years the Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
has been widely known as the manufacturer of 
Thomas grate bars and grate equipment, but 
during the past few years the company has 
been making and marketing a line of high grade 
jobbing castings and special compositions, such 
as “Ni-Resist” and “Ni-Hard,” for general in- 
dustrial purposes, with satisfactory success, and 
is now planning to expand production of plain 
and low alloyed cast irons as well. Thus the 
old name, which gave the impression that the 
output was limited to grate bars, was no longer 
suitable and a new name, Thomas Foundries 
(Inc.) was adopted. The officers of the com- 
pany are the same as those of the old organ- 
ization: E. A. Thomas, president, and W. D. 
Webster, secretary-treasurer. 





Two International Har- 
vester Co. industrial trac- 
tors, Model I-12, in use 
at the plant of the Wood- 
Mosaic Co., Louisville, 
Ky. The company manu- 
factures veneer and hard- 
wood flooring. The In- 
ternational I-12 industrial 
tractor is noted for its 
adaptability to a number 
of uses, low operating 
and minimum upkeep 
costs 








This 
with a lot of things, not the least being 
crude oil. They locate oil wells just about 


Southwest country weighs in 


anywhere. In Oklahoma they have them 
on the capitol grounds, and if you come 
from somewhere else and look credulous, 
they tell you they’re going to stick up a 
derrick into the dome of the capitol and 
put the engine in the Governor’s office. 
Anyway we did hear rumors, probably 
started by the same large-minded per- 
son, of oil companies negotiating with 
the State to build a new capitol, perhaps 
on some pumped-out field, in exchange 
for the capitol park. 

Oklahoma City had a fire some time 
back that was about as queer as we ever 
heard about. A well on the pump, some- 
where inside the city, got taken with one 
of those internal disorders which nobody 
can explain. It got up a lot of pressure, 
shot its stuff past the pump and poured 
it into a storm sewer. When the sewer 
system got pretty well flooded, the oil 
and gas got on fire, and the city had a 
major conflagration right under ground. 
Manhole covers blew off and geysered 
flames. Subterranean explosions rum- 
bled and shook, and fire companies 
rushed about wondering what to do. Just 
how do you fight a fire in a sewer? But 
the thing finally burned itself out with- 
out blowing up the city—an event which 
some of the local experts feared. That 
pathetic disaster to the Texas school, in 
which hollow walls filled with gas ex- 
ploded, have given even these petroleum- 
wise people a new respect and a new fear 
where oil and gas are involved. 


WHEN OIL MEN WANT LUMBER— 
THEY WANT IT! 


But at the moment we’re thinking of 
these oil fields in terms of our own in- 
dustry. It shows up in a good many dif- 
ferent ways as well as in a good many 
different places. C. A. Dawson, assistant 
manager of the Long-Bell yard in Prague, 
Okla., told us that the morning of our 
call he had been gotten out at four in the 
morning, by telephone, to load a lot of 
timbers for an oil well. When oil men 





The fine plant at Denton, Tex., of one of 
the leading retailing concerns of Southwest 
—Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 
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This fine display of Fox Rig & Lumber Co. 
harmonizes nicely with the shrubbery in 
front 





want it, they want it; and they get it. 
Work goes with a tremendous drive, 
night and day. Mr. Dawson says an oil 
field never gets through buying lumber ; 
all kinds, and for all sorts of purposes. 
They build houses on leases, such con- 
struction accounting for an important part 
of this yard’s trade. And of course there’s 
much lumber used about the well itself. 
A comparatively small field, brought in 
during 7°36 near Gainesville, Tex., 


whooped up business there for six 
months. 

WHERE COTTON IS KING AND PECANS 
(NUTS TO YOU) ARE QUEEN 


Mr. Dawson tells us that cotton and 
pecans are the cash raisers around 
Prague. These nuts are good stuff when 
they come through with a crop, which is 
nearly every year, though once in a while 
a late freeze does them dirt. There’s a 
big pecan area, and in a good year the 
warehouses are overflowing and pecans 
are shipped out by the carload. A car 
of nuts is lots of nuts, and it brings in 
lots of cash. 


PIONEER RETAILING CARRIED 
INTO MODERN ERA 


Several dealers in these parts have 
mentioned narrowing margins of net 
profit; not something that hits with spe- 
cial periods of competition, but that seems 
to stay around year after year. This is 
nothing that is a special scourge of the 
Southwest. We've heard it mentioned 
from coast to coast. Some dealers don’t 
accept it as an inevitable thing; believe, 
on the contrary, that it’s a sign that mer- 
chandising methods are not right. They 
think that dealers in some way or other 





are sticking too long to the standards 
and methods of a country on the make. 
Once the farms are built up and the 
towns have grown large enough to carry 
settled business, so these dealers say, a 
new era of lumber merchandising opens, 
one necessarily built on a foundation 
other than just quantity. When that hap- 
pens, the old quantity methods no longer 
serve; and if they’re continued, the re- 
sult is sharper price competition and nar- 
rowed margins. The thing to do, as they 
see it, is to recognize the changes. 


HARD TO GET CUSTOMERS TO 
ADJUST TO CHANGES 


In the first place, the new era calls for 
better buildings, better designs, better 
equipment, better lumber. They admit 
that getting the public to recognize this 
need is not so easy, especially in days of 
economic stress. Customers have done 
without things for so long that they have 
a lot of places to use any increase in in- 
come. Then their memories of what it 
cost to build a house a few years back 
get in the way of spending more now. 
Of course they don’t want the simple, un- 
equipped houses of thirty years ago, but 
they want to spend about that much. 

These dealers tell us they’re doing two 
things in general. First, they’re popu- 
larizing a smaller house. This seems to 
be generally in the cards. Few people 
want the big structures that were evi- 
dence of getting on in the world a quar- 
ter-century ago, and the small house of 
the present fits the public idea. Second, 
they’re trying various popular means of 
showing how good a small house can be; 
building display houses and admitting the 
public to them on special days. The na- 


tional effort of 1937, by the National as- 
sociations and the FHA, was along this 
line; proving that small houses built by 
local mechanics and constructed of lo- 
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cally available materials could provide a 
new high in comfort, efficiency, attrac- 
tiveness and economy. 


DISPLAYS OFTEN FAIL TO 
AROUSE DESIRE 


Then the display room has come in 
for some serious improvement. Practi- 
cally every yard in the country has some 
kind of display ; at least it’s harder to find 
one without, than with, this kind of sales 
help. But it must be admitted that a 
good many of these displays are not ex- 
citing. They prove that the yard has 
millwork, paint, glass and hardware for 
sale; but they don’t go far toward show- 
ing the trade what can be done with 
these things. A few of the boys went 
to the other extreme, and fixed up some- 
thing that made the average customer 
go away sadly with the conviction that 
he couldn’t afford such style. It takes 
a certain skill to make a display that gives 
the customer that hungry sensation he 
feels when looking at a new car that is 
ready to be driven off the floor and to 
start doing business. That’s the value 
of the model house. It does create that 
hungry feeling. 


BUYERS’ ATTITUDES DIFFER ON 
CARS AND HOMES 


Without naming towns, we’ve seen 
places on this trip where the public needs 
to be shaken out of the old, muscle-bound 
ideas that the way to build a house is to 
use lumber and plumbing that doesn’t 
cost anything much. Dealers tell us that 
in such towns people will not pay for 
good material. Then we go out on the 
street and notice the number of new and 
up-to-the-minute cars. The buyers don’t 
carry these parsimonious ideas into the 





IN THE OIL COUNTRY 


Driller Is a Busy Customer-- Meeting That 
Narrowed Margin of Net With New Meth- 
ods -- Problems of Post-Pioneer Southwest 





Venetian blinds are 
used at the store of 
the Hudson-Houston 
Lumber Co., Ard- 


more, Okla. 





car market. They know what they want, 
and they seem to have the money to get 
it. 

We have a plugged nickel which says 
the buyers with the stingy complex about 
their houses are going to keep it until 
dealers do the practical things to shake 
them into a desire for a house that repre- 
sents the general ideas in the modern car. 
Not just ordinary advertising of lumber, 
cement, posts and screen wire. That kind 
of advertising has its uses. 


SELLING OF HOMES NEEDS 
DYNAMIC SALESMANSHIP 


But we’re thinking of something else. 
A person doesn’t have to be a crystal 
gazer to guess what’s happening inj the 
towns where cheap and old-time construc- 
tion is the rule. The customers know 
these old-time houses are not much. 
They’re not satisfied with them; don’t 
like the idea of living in them. But they 
don’t know what to do about it. In fact 
they’re so used to having new ideas sold 
to them in other fields that they’re not 
used to the business of trying to get some- 
thing new in the way of modern ideas 
sold to them. So they continue to talk 
about prices, and the dealer takes them 
at their word. He talks prices, too; 
about cheap grades and poor designs. 





House building in that town stops, ex- 
cept that now and then a house burns 
down and has to be replaced. The dealer 
gets along with repair sales and farm 
gates and cement for sidewalks. There 
are plenty of towns the country over, 
seemingly stagnant places, that would 
come to building life with a jerk if a 
dealer skilled in selling houses moved in. 
Too bad; it ought to be the dealers al- 
ready there who worked the resurrection. 
But they don’t go to conventions, and 
they don’t read trade journals. They just 
sell posts, screen wire, farm gates and 
No. 3 lumber; haven’t gotten around to 
practical new building ideas. 

Well, we've been wandering around 
the whole country. In fact these ideas 
were suggested to us by a dealer in the 
Pacific Northwest when the department 
was out there some little time ago. Let’s 
get back to the Southwest. 


ANOTHER WALL PAPER STORAGE 
AND DISPLAY CABINET 


In the Long-Bell yard in Henryetta, 
Okla., we saw a pretty sleek device for 
storing and advertising wall paper, some- 
thing like an affair found at another yard 
and recently described. This is a big 
cabinet where the bolts are stored in 
compartments like pigeonholes. In front 
of each bin is a sheet metal cover that 
just covers the opening. It is hung on a 
couple of hooks, and then on each cover 
is pasted carefully a sample of the paper. 
R. F. Abrams had much to say about 
this device. In the first place, wall paper 
is a good line and carries a big sales vol- 
ume. Apparently there are no special 
wall paper stores—and for that matter 
we don’t see why a drug store has as 
good a claim on wall paper as a side line, 
as has a lumber yard. But then, nobody 
has explained sandwiches and coffee in 
a drug store. In the second place, these 
samples help the shopper to eliminate the 
patterns that just will not do. When the 





Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. plant at 
Ardmore, Okla. The Fox Rig & Lumber 
Co. has upstairs offices 
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choice has been narrowed down to a few 
possibilities, something that is done with- 
out clerk help, it is time to get the bolts 
out and see how a couple of yards, duly 
unrolled, will look. Then follows the 
business of lifting the sample panel for- 
ward and getting out the roll. It is looked 
over and perhaps decided against. Back 
it goes. But the panel has swung down, 
and the paper must be rolled up to get 
it back. All the other compartments are 
closed; so the roll goes back into the 
right compartment instead of being 
thrown into the first opening in sight. 
The device keeps the paper free from 
dust, keeps the rolls in order, saves wast- 
age by tearing, and saves the salesman’s 
time. 

M. B. Warden, of this company, comes 
from Claremore; Will Rogers’ old town. 
Mr. Warden knew Rogers and spoke of 
the memorial to its famous citizen in that 
town. “I suppose,” Mr. Abrams said, 





“Will Rogers didn’t have an enemy in 
the world. A great and friendly person.” 


ABOUT REAL ESTATE TAXES THAT 
DISCOURAGE BUILDING 


Joe Kennedy, of the T. H. Rogers 
Lumber Co., mentioned a matter that is 
troubling a good many dealers in their 
efforts to sell houses; high taxes on real 
estate. That’s something that’ll have to 
get some attention if our country isn’t 
just naturally to run out of houses and 
take to trailer camps. When taxes are 
prohibitively high, people don’t build, and 
presently a tax system that relies on real 
estate levies for most of its income will 
be without visible means of support. 
Those who own houses but find it diffi- 
cult to keep taxes paid, don’t improve 
their property. They consider the possi- 
bility of losing it, anyway, to the sheriff ; 
and they figure on avoiding the loss of 
what the improvements would cost. This 
is another matter that has shifted with the 
times. Years ago everybody owned real 
estate, or practically everybody. And 
taxes on this property were at least 
roughly equitable. Now there are many 
kinds of property, but real estate still car- 
ries the biggest part of supporting the lo- 
cal and State governments. Unfortu- 
nately real estate taxation hits especially 
hard at our business. 
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THRIFTY FARMING AND LUCKY OIL 
HELP TRADE 


P, J. Bartosh, manager of the Amsden 
Lumber Co., of Prague, Okla., has known 
the town since the early days when the 
area was purely a farming community, 
and when the town was built as a farm- 
ers’ trading point. Things have moved 
rapidly in this area. The pioneer period 
was comparatively short, for the farms 
were quickly equipped with buildings and 
brought into production. That building- 
up time was one of tremendous activity 
in the lumber business. Trade slackened 
off a bit; and bad weather, hurting the 
cotton and the pecans, together with the 
depression, didn’t do sales any good. But 
Mr. Bartosh and his neighbors still have 
worlds of faith in Oklahoma. In fact that 





The yard of Burlington Lumber Co., at 
Burlington, Kan., has an unusual front 





faith was already being justified by 
mounting sales. And oil, the great god- 
mother of Southwestern prosperity, was 
doing her stuff. There were fields all 
around the town with promises of the 
geologists that production would move 
nearer. But according to Mr. Bartosh’s 
account, the community never has been 
licked. The principal reason has been 
the quality of the farm population. Many 
Germans, with the old German thrift, 
have settled in and built up this area. 
They have not trusted to luck, or to oil 
which down here personifies luck. Steady 
work, steady conservation of soil, mak- 
ing every resource and every hour count; 
these are the things which have pulled 
the community through’ some fairly try- 
ing times. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY REVEALED 
SHORTAGE OF MECHANICS 


F. W. Bonifield, of the Okemah Lum- 
ber Co., Okemah, Okla., mentioned a dif- 
ficulty we hardly expected to encounter 
in the wide-open spaces; don’t know why 
we didn’t, but we hardly expected to hear 
of a shortage of experienced carpenters. 
That was one of the handicaps almost 
everywhere when building became active. 
Building prospects get hot, and there’s 
no one to put the house together. Some 
of the old boys have retired, some of the 
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younger ones have gotten jobs in the oil 
industry, and there have been no appren- 
tices learning the trade. For a long time 
the far-sighted members of our business 
have been uneasy over this situation. A 
few have taken practical steps to get 
young men started in this field; inducing 
them to take training courses and help- 
ing, in certain instances, to finance this 
practical education. 


THE SMART TIME TO BUILD IS 
WHEN YOU NEED A HOME 


In several places we’ve been told that 
while there are no empty houses, rents 
are still low; and until rents swell a little 
there isn’t much urge to build. We've 
stuck our neck out a few times by telling 
such prospects as were hanging around 
lumber yards, and who asked our opin- 
ion, that if we didn’t own a house and 
wanted one, we’d build, without regard 
to current rents. When rents go up, so 
does the price of building. Not many peo- 
ple are smart enough to speculate in 
things like home ownership; the periods 
of time involved are too long. As a gen- 
eral thing, the smart time to build a 
house is when a person needs a house. 





Recent Rulings on Social 


Security Taxes 
By J. S. SEIDMAN 


Here’s an example of “Indian giving”: Em- 
ployers giving awards, prizes or bonuses to 
employees are required to collect the old age 
pension tax from the employees and turn the 
money over to Uncle Sam. The most recent 
ruling holds that awards paid by a company 
to employees for making suggestions to increase 
efficiency, comfort etc. constitute taxable 
“wages.” The fact that the suggestions come 
voluntarily, and that there is no contract regard- 
ing the awards, is immaterial. 


* * * 


Where an employee, with the consent of his 
employer, engages others to assist him in his 
work, such assistants are employees of the com- 
pany. If the supervising employee is paid by 
the company and he, in turn, pays his assistants 
who do not appear on the company’s payroll, 
the company is nevertheless responsible for the 
withholding of payroll taxes from all of them. 


* * * 


“Wages” include all remuneration for employ- 
ment. Hence it is held that premiums for em- 
ployees’ life insurance, paid for by the employer, 
constitute “wages” where the employee has no 
equity in the policy, such as the right of assign- 
ment or the right to surrender value on termina- 
tion of employment. 

* * * 


And now a break for life insurance people, 
though the principle applies generally. It is 
now held that general agents and life insurance 
solicitors are independent contractors, free of 
payroll taxes, where the company does not exer- 
cise the right of control necessary to establish 
an employer-employee relationship. This is a 
relaxation of the previous rule that if the 
right to control is present—whether exercised or 
not—no  independent-contractor relationship 
exists. 
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Improvement Is 
Striking 


The J. S. Irving Co., building material 
dealer in Westfield, N. J., a residential 
community of about 16,000 population in 
the New York metropolitan area, has 
found personal contact with potential cus- 
tomers the most effective means of off- 
setting fear of high building costs. 

“Public buying reticence,” said George 
H. Riley, Jr., president of the firm, “has 
its basis in misunderstanding brought 
about by misleading propaganda rather 
than actual inability to meet present 
building and remodeling costs. We have 
found to our profit that these unfounded 
fears can be removed through personal 
contact and consultation, and that the 
most important step in paving the way 
is complete modernization of office fa- 
cilities to make them as attractive and ac- 
cessible as possible. Also, we have found 
it profitable in planning office renovation 
to cater particularly to the convenience of 
women, who are an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the sale of residential build- 
ing materials. 

“Appreciating that we could not ex- 
pect consumers to discuss building plans 
in our old-style offices, which had neither 
the facilities nor the room to accommo- 
date any except building contractors, in 
planning our present structure we in- 
cluded every convenience for their com- 
fort. In selecting its site, we moved away 
from a position on a side street next to 
a railroad and located it on the same 
block at the intersection of two busy 
streets. In a prominent position, artis- 
tically landscaped, the offices now draw 
public attention, and favorable response 





a 





This old unattractive office, located on a side street near the railroad track, pulled few 
prospects, lacked facilities for adequate display of materials, and had other handicaps 


indicates the cost was well worth while.” 

Yard structure has been altered to con- 
form with other changes. New drive- 
ways and rearranged railroad sidings 
have increased speed of handling and de- 
livering. One spur crossing a busy street 
has been eliminated, permitting accep- 
tance of shipments at any time with no 
inconvenience to the public. 

“Customers stopping to place an order 
are becoming daily more frequent,’ Mr. 
Riley continued. “In a non-industrial 
town this is a big feature, supplementing 
telephone orders to a gratifying degree. 

“Our present offices are roomy and in- 
viting. There isa consultation room, 
done in library style, where patrons can 
confer with us without feeling hurried or 
in the way. The reception room has am- 
ple space for home displays of building 
hardware, tiling and shingling, fireplace 
construction and shelving. 

“A field of service formerly thrust into 
the background is that of offering advice 
to the prospective home builder. Once 


The new office is in a prominent location, is artistically landscaped, and designed to 
attract prospects and permit display of materials 


our sole connection with him was through 
the contractor, who simply placed with 
us an order for necessary supplies. We 
now reach the consumer directly, not 
with the intention of belittling or elimi- 
nating the contractor, but in an effort to 
promote better understanding with the 
home owner. Recently a steel executive 
and his wife were contemplating building 
a home. Not knowing themselves exactly 
what they wanted, they came to us for 
assistance and suggestions. By our dis- 
plays and photographs of homes for 
which we had already supplied materials, 
we succeeded in furnishing just what was 
suitable for their needs. This would 
have been impossible in the limited space 
we formerly occupied. 


“While women have long been recog- 
nized as an important factor in planning 
houses, they have rarely been thought of 
in connection with a lumber office. Yet 
they come in every day, bringing us their 
problems on shelving, or asking for esti- 
mates on screens, doors and roofing etc. 

“With prevailing conditions it is essen- 
tial for the dealer to get in touch with the 
consumer on every possible occasion. 
People who have been blinded to the real 
facts by misinformation about overly- 
high construction costs are not going to 
do much real building until they learn the 
truth. Where we have the opportunity 
to contact them directly, we point out that 
though home building costs have risen 
from the panic lows of the depression, so 
has everything else. We can not sit idly 
back and wait for them to decide when 
the time is ripe for building, but must 
at every opportunity impress on them the 
desirability of building now. 

“The market in housing points unmis- 
takably to the low-priced field. We have 
done everything possible to induce action 
and cut costs to make this source of busi- 
ness profitable. We have the equipment 
to handle volume, a location already 
found advantageous, and organization 
planned for greater service to the public. 
Housing needs are still far behind fulfill- 
ment, and with expanded facilities we ex- 
pect increased business for 1938,” 
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Build This Winter--It's Thrifty and Practical! 


“Many people are under the impression 
that new home construction can be car- 
ried on only during the warm months of 
the year. Our modern methods, how- 
ever, have made winter house building 
practical and desirable. Not only that, 
we have made winter the economical time 
to build your new home. We will be 
glad to discuss and help you with your 
home building problems. Don't wait 
until spring. Start your home now.” 

Thus, in a smashing big newspaper ad- 


vertisement does the W. J. Durham Lum- 
ber Co., of Neenah, Wis., introduce its 
theme, which is: “Build This Winter— 
It’s Practical, and It’s Good Judgment.” 
The theme is elaborated, and practical 
building advice and information are dealt 
out in the following paragraphs: 

This business of building a moderate 
priced home has been sadly neglected dur- 
ing the past twelve or fifteen years. It is 
true that there have been many improve- 
ments in individual products and pieces 





Timely Tip 


Here’s an idea for an unusual 
display rack for promotional mate- 
rial, which greatly simplifies the 
selling of home building prospects, 
noted in office of Builders Empor- 
ium (Inc.), lumber dealer at El] Cer- 
rito, Calif. The rack, which is used 
for display of floor plans, pictures 
of model homes, articles regarding 


home construction trends and other 
such matter, is simple of construc- 
tion. On a round wood base was 
fastened a square upright. Two 
wood circles, each about one foot 
in diameter, were cut out in the 
centers to fit over the upright. One 
was fastened about midway up and 
the other near the top (see cut). 
Hinged to the rack with hooks, 
which are fastened to wood blocks, 
are ten large building board panels, 
on which the promotional material 
is fastened. A hook from each of 





for Dealers 





the circles to the top and bottom 
of the panel holds it solidly, yet 
permits it to swing back and forth, 
making both sides easily visible. 
The whole fixture, including leaves, 
is painted silver color. A customer 
can stand in front of the rack and 
turn the leaves before him, bring- 
ing every plan and picture into view 


with a flick of his finger. There is 
no shuffling through books or al- 
bums, or sheaves of literature. The 
company does have one complete 
album of model home pictures 
which is used in creating original 
interest, but, after the planning 
stage is reached, the procedure is 
made just as simple as possible. As 
the supply of promotional material 
to be shown grows, additional leaves 
are hinged to the office wall in much 
the same way as the others are fitted 
to the rack. 








of equipment that go into the new home 


today. But, what about the methods of 
actually erecting that home? The same 
as they were ten years ago? Yes! for 


the most part except in the homes we are 
building. Why? Let us tell you. 

Two years ago we started a study and 
research into home building methods. 
We found many things which we felt 
were neither fair nor right. Some of the 
more important were: 


1. Insufficient plans, specifications and con- 
tracts: We found many cases where this re- 
sulted in work having to be torn out and 
changed, in controversies and arguments about 
responsibility, in “buck passing” and costly 
extras that the owner eventually had to pay. 
We found that this trouble could be corrected 
by having a highly skilled man on our staff who 
could prepare detailed, complete and individu- 
ally prepared plans and specifications for each 
of our jobs. We also found that we could 
furnish this service without cost to the home 
owner because of the savings effected through 
careful study prior to actual construction. 


2. High labor costs: We found that skilled 
workmen had to receive unusually high rates 
per hour because the work was so seasonal. 
Un the average they received poor wages, if 
taken on an annual basis, because they only 
worked eight or possibly nine months out of 
each year. They wanted more work but there 
was none. By providing steady work for 
skilled men throughout the entire year we have 
found that our carpenters and masons receive 
a higher annual wage and our customers have 
received skilled labor at a lower cost per hour. 
Surely no one can question a principle that 
provides a gain for all concerned. 


3. Machine Methods: We found that many 
operations were performed by hand on the 
job that could be done better by machine in 
our shops. For example, to do a good job a 
carpenter must work at least 30 minutes to 
mortise a door for a lock set. We installed a 
high-speed electric machine that does the same 
job more accurately in less than two minutes. 
We also found that by the use of power planes 
and routers we could do much more accurate 
work in the shop at only a portion of cost on 
many other operations. 

4. Other considerations: We found in the 
field of plumbing, heating and electrical work 
that individual sub-contractors could not an- 
ticipate their material requirements and conse- 
quently were obliged to purchase as they needed 
supplies in small quantities. Because of our 
large volume of business it is possible for us 
to place orders for these materials so that items 
can be purchased in carload lots that hereto- 
fore were bought one at a time. 

5. The results: The same house for less 
money? No! A much better house for the 
same money. Our policy has been to find ways 
of saving money in the construction of homes 
and to re-invest those savings in the improve- 
ment of that house. Cracked plaster used to 
be common. We have through the use of 
proper reinforcing made it almost a thing of 
the past. Storm sash and windows used to rot 
out in all too short a time. Now ours are 
specially treated to resist rot and decay. Out- 
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side doors used to be great places to leak cold 
drafts. Now our jobs are weather-stripped in 
addition to combination doors. Most builders 
have been forced to raise prices during this 
past year due to increased material and labor 
costs. Our company has been able through 
efficiency of methods and buying to hold costs 
at the old levels. 





Says "Timely Tip" Is Much 
Appreciated Feature 


One of the big and well known retail- 
ers of the East is the Hechinger Co., 
Washington, D. C., operating three large 
yards and stores in that city, handling all 
items of lumber and millwork, as well as 
paint, hardware and a long list of build- 
ing materials, accessories and home 
equipment. Therefore, when a member 
of that busy organization takes time to 
bestow a bit of praise, and offer construc- 
tive criticism, it is much appreciated. 
Julius Wolf, of the Hechinger staff, 
writes this department as follows: 

“We read with interest each one of 
your Timely Tips as they appear from 
issue to issue. Permit us to suggest that 
you use a more modern type face for your 
heading, “Timely Tips for Dealers,’ in- 
asmuch as the present type face makes it 
look like an old-time tip. You might also 
have at the top a small illustration, of an 
alarm clock, or of a rooster crowing—in- 
dicating ‘wake-up’ to the dealers. The 
above is offered as a constructive sugges- 
tion.” 

We believe Mr. Wolf’s point is well 
taken, and our readers need not be sur- 
prised if in this or an early issue the 
“Timely Tip” heading appears in ultra- 
modern type. The old, hand-lettered 
heading has been retained so long mainly 
for sentimental reasons, as the Timely 
Tip feature was launched in the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN over fifteen years ago, 
and has appeared in every issue since. 
However, time changes all things, and 
probably it is appropriate that the cap- 
tion should be as up-to-date as the mate- 
rial and illustrations that appear under it 
in each issue. 

Incidentally, dealers are cordially in- 
vited to send in Tips relating to any phase 
of retail yard operation, selling, advertis- 
ing, display of goods etc. A cash prize 
of $2 is offered for the best Tip sub- 
mitted each month, beginning with 
March. Tips sent in during February 
will be considered for the March award. 





Novel Window Background 
Helps Sell Knotty Pine 


An unusual knotty pine treatment for 
a window display background keeps this 
increasingly popular material constantly 
before the public in an effective manner 
at the Greater City Lumber Co., San 
Francisco. 

Since a full-length window back would 
hide the interior of the store and there- 
fore did not seem desirable, a knotty pine 
wall was built about two feet above the 
display level, topping it with a sill. In 
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the center of this low wall section, or 
background, is a large showcard, with a 
hole six inches long by four inches wide 
cut out, showing a section of the wood. 
An arrow running along the card points 
to this opening. Copy on the card reads: 

“Knotty pine finish makes beautiful 
interiors. We carry it planed and run to 
various patterns.” 


A brown card with yellow and orange 
lettering harmonizes to good advantage 
with the color of the wood. The card 
was placed over a section of one board 
having a particularly beautiful grain, with 
one large knot in the center. 





Full Length Door Mirrors In- 
cluded in 1938 Door Service 


A new door to increased sales is 
being opened by many retail lumber 
dealers through the inauguration of a 
1938 “door service” which is meeting 
with favorable customer reaction. 
Doors with full-length plate glass mir- 
rors, now considered as an essential 
part of every modern home, are being 
included in the list of building ma- 
terials submitted to prospective build- 





Does your Ledger Leak Profits—in 
the form of Uncollected Accounts? 
Stop the Leaks and Save the 
Profits! A series of articles soon to 
start in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will tell how to do it. Don’t miss 
any of these articles. Watch for 
later announcement as to dates of 
their appearance. Also, get into the 
Prize Contest (see next page) 





ers and those contemplating moderni- 
zation. 

This inclusion is a means to prove 
that door mirrors are not as expensive 
as people think they are. It also brings 
the idea of using door mirrors to the 
home owner’s attention before the job 
is started—when the decision to use them 
is more easily obtained than after the 
job is completed and installation will 
bring added costs. 

Style experts are making women in- 
creasingly conscious of the value of 
head-to-foot reflections in mirrors by 
the statement that “no woman can feel 
sure that she is well dressed without 
the aid of a full length mirror.” Deal- 
ers can stress this point when talking 
with prospects and can emphasize it 
by calling attention to the desirability 
of door mirrors in bedrooms, to make 
dressing more convenient; in the en- 
trance hall where such a mirror affords 
a valuable last minute check-up on 
appearance before going out on the 
street or welcoming guests. Mirrors 
of plate glass are usually listed be- 
cause of the superior beauty, clearness, 
and reflecting power of such glass. 
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He Got Himself Into "A Tight 
Box''—And Out Of It 


When the town of Greenville, Ohio, re- 
cently was billed for a performance by 
“Marquis, The Magician.” one of the 
stunts advertised was that the wizard 
would permit himself to be placed in a 
wood box, which then would be securely 
nailed up, and he would release himself 
without human aid. 

Promptly the Banner Lumber Yard 
issued a challenge, offering to supply the 
box and nails. The offer was accepted, 
the box was specially made in the Ban- 
ner mill, and placed on display in the 
show window of a downtown store for 
three days preceding the magician’s ap- 
pearance. Dimensions of the box were 3 
feet by 4 feet by 3 feet. Three pounds of 
8d nails were used in nailing it up. 

Came the eventful night—the box was 
dragged onto the stage, Marquis got into 
it, and the box was securely nailed up 
in the presence of the audience. 

The sequel is perhaps not what you 
think, for the wizard made good his boast. 
Said Claude E. Craig, of the Banner yard, 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “Unless 
the audience was completely mystified 
by an illusion, he did deliberately and 
actually escape from the box.” 

He added: “It certainly created quite 
a bit of publicity for ourselves as well as 
for Marquis.” So, all’s well that ended 
well. 


Yard Gives Its Farmer Friends 


a Good Time 


The Mitchell-Goodwin Lumber Co.'s 
yard at Claude, Tex., gave one of the big- 
gest entertainments of the season recently. 
It included a free showing of the pictures: 
“School Days,” “Friendly Valley,” 
“Champions on Parade,” and ‘“What’s 
New in Farm Equipment.” 

About 500 farmers, business men, some 
of their wives and the FFA boys attended 
the show and free luncheon at the store 
at the noon hour. The farmers thanked 
the Mitchell-Goodwin Lumber Co. for 
the entertainment and hope to have it re- 
peated again next year. 








Efficiency of Employees Wins 
10 Percent Bonus 


Each employee of the Athens Lumber 
Co., Athens, Ohio, was paid a bonus 
equal to 10 percent of his earnings in the 
year 1937, it was announced by J. B. 
Roberts, manager. A total of 34 men 
shared in the distribution, 29 at the 
Athens plant and five at the Glouster 
branch. Sale of the Glouster branch also 
was announced. 

With his bonus check, each employee 
received a statement from the company 
explaining. that the payments were not 
due to an unusually large volume of busi- 
ness, but were made possible by greater 
efficiency of individuals and departments. 

“In times past,” the statement said, 





= = 


“the bonus was made possible by @ latge 
volume of business linked with an opti- 
mistic outlook for the immediate future. 
Today, this bonus is paid on the basis of 
a normal business volume, with the near 
future ‘dutlook none too certain. 

_ “What is the answer? The develop- 
‘ment of a higher degree of efficiency be- 
tween individuals and departments, which 
has been the primary factor in realizing 
a greater percentage of net profit in rela- 
tion to the volume of business handled 
during the year just past. 

“Your management, having faith in 
you and also in the future, fully expects 
more bonuses to be paid with your con- 
tinued help and cooperation.” 





Tact and suggestion are the twins of 
selling. When a customer says he can 
buy the same thing for less money down 
the street, there is no use waxing sarcas- 
tic about it and disagreeing in an insolent 
manner. A little tact and a soothing sug- 
gestion as to quality and service will 
nearly always cause that customer to buy 
fram you, 
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lt Was a Miracle--But He Sent the Check! 


You'll laugh, but you'll also nod in as- 
sent at the wails of a delinquent debtor, 
in this letter, which the Teachout Sash, 
Door & Glass Co., Detroit, Mich., re- 
ceived from one of its customers, and 
kindly forwarded to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

In reply to your request to send a 
check, I wish to inform you that the 
present condition of my bank account 
makes it almost impossible. My shattered 
financial condition is due to Federal laws, 
State laws, county laws, city laws, corpo- 
ration laws, liquor laws, mother-in-laws, 
brother-in-laws, sister-in-laws and _ out- 
laws. 

Through these laws I am compelled to 
pay a business tax, amusement tax, head 
tax, school tax, gas tax, light tax, water 
tax, sales tax, liquor tax, carpet tax, in- 
come tax, food tax, furniture tax and 
excise tax. Even my brains are taxed. 
I am required to get a business license, 
car license, truck license, liquor license, 


not to mention a marriage license and 
dog license. 

I am also required to contribute to every 
society and organization which the genius 
of man is capable of bringing to life; to 
women’s relief, the unemployed relief and 
the gold digger’s relief. Also to every: 
hospital and charitable institution in the: 
city, including the Red Cross, the Black: 
Cross, the Purple Cross and the Double: 
Cross. 

For my own safety I am required to 
carry life insurance, property insurance;, 
liability insurance, burglar insurance, ac- 
cident insurance, business insurance, 
earthquake insurance, tornado insurance, 
unemployment insurance, old age insur- 
ance and fire insurance. 

My business is so governed that it is no 
easy matter for me to find out who owns 
it. I am inspected, expected, suspected, 
disrespected, rejected, dejected, examined, 
re-examined, informed, required, sum- 
moned, fined, commanded and compelled, 








HERE'S CASH FOR YOU! 


A Prize Contest Open to Every Lumber and Building 
Material Retailer -- Fifteen Cash Prizes Are Offered 


For best letters, from retail lumber and build- 


Contest is open to principals and employees 


ing material dealers, telling of successful expe- 
rience in extending credit to customers, avoiding 
bad risks, collecting overdue accounts, or any 


kindred topic, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


will award fifteen cash prizes, as listed below: 


(such as credit managers, bookkeepers, collec- 
tors) of retail lumber firms—provided the em- 
ployee was solely or chiefly responsible for the 
origin, adoption or operation of the credit or 
collection plan which his letter describes. 





First Prize. 
Second Prize 


Fourth Prize . 
Fifth Prize . . 





tite. . 


. . 


And ten additional prizes of $2.00 


each for the ten next best letters 


$25.00 
15.00 

. 10.00 
ae 
;, 5.00 








We want facts as to plans and methods that 
have brought you good results in handling your 
credits and collections. 

While letters should not run less than 300 or 
more than 1,500 words (approximately), merit 
alone (not brevity nor length) will decide. 








The editors of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN shall be the sole judges. Contest closes 
April 1, 1938. 

Address all letters to: Contest Editor, AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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until I provide an inexhaustible supply 
of money for every known need, desire or 
hope of the human race. 

Simply because I refuse to donate to 
something or other, I am boycotted, talked 
about, lied about, held up and held down 
and robbed until I am almost ruined. 

I can tell you honestly that except for 
the miracle that happened, I could not 
inclose this check. The wolf that comes 
to many doors nowadays just had pups in 
my kitchen. I sold them and here is the 
money. 


Self Service Nail Rack Speeds 
Sales of That Item 


An unusual “self service” display of 
nails, in which all standard sizes are 
shown in kegs on a specially built rack in 
the front office, has stimulated sales in 
this line and pleases customers at the 
Swift Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif. 

The rack consists of four two-by-four 
upright braces, and six cross-pieces form- 
ing the bottom edges for open shelves. 
On each of these shelves are kept five nail 
kegs, from which the heads have been re- 
moved. The 15 kegs make it possible to 
show practically all of the most com- 
monly used sizes and types of nails. 

Besides the nail rack is a stand on 
which are kept heavy paper sacks in vari- 
ous sizes. Also nearby is a scale. 

“The arrangement enables us to handle 
nails profitably and to the satisfaction of 
a great many customers,” explains J. H. 
Mathews, partner in the company. “If 
we in the office are busy with a lumber 
customer and a regular contractor patron 
drops in to pick up a few nails for a rush 
job, he can wait on himself. He doesn’t 
have to wait for service and we don’t 
have to leave the other customer to wait 
on him. The rack eliminates the costly 
part of handling a small yet important 
convenience commodity. 

“And, at the same time the equipment 
moves a lot of nails for us. Many a cus- 





tomer in for lumber will notice the rack 
and be reminded of his needs in this line. 
It’s surprising how many people forget 
small articles of this type.” 
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Modern Styles Vie with Period 
At Western Furniture Show 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 5.—Old-time 
enthusiasm was everywhere in evidence among 
the more than 5,000 buyers and store executives 
from the eleven western States, Hawaii and 
Alaska in attendance at the forty-fifth Western 
Furniture Market Week held in the new $3,- 
000,000 Western Furniture Exchange and Mer- 
chandise Mart here, Jan. 24 to 29. 


Nationally prominent speakers at the Western 
Furniture Conference Dinner included Lawrence 
H. Whiting, president of the American Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago, and Bernard C. Jakway, of 
the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Speaking on “The Retailer and His Market,” 
Mr. Whiting predicted “a total volume for the 
home furnishings industry for 1938 of approxi- 
mately two and a half billions of dollars of 
business.” He was optimistic for the year as a 
whole, and expressed the belief that 1938 will be 
as good for the retailer and manufacturer as 
was 1937. He also outlined his belief that the 
home furnishings industries are now on their 
way toward becoming America’s No. 1 retail 
business, stating that it is perfectly possible 
for the industry as a group to do as large a 
dollar business in 1938 as the automotive indus- 
try. Mr. Jakway spoke on “Your Open Roads 
to Better Business,” an outline of modern sales- 
manship in which he urged retailers to “make 
all of your men competent advisers in the crea- 
tive processes of home furnishing.” 


Stylists indicate the western home will go 
slightly more “period” in its furniture choice 
this spring than heretofore. But it was pointed 
out the increasing interest in period furniture 


has not disturbed the very high popularity of 
modern styles. Light woods of unusual colors, 
including finishes known as “wheat” and “silver 
birch,” were among the new things in modern 
furniture. Victorian styles were on display, with 
indications that they will be seen in many of 
the retail stores this spring. Most of the pieces 
shown in the Mart were reproductions of the 
finest Victorian furniture made in the South 
during its pre-war heyday. 





Forgotten Ordinance Demands 


Wood Roofs Be Replaced 


DANVILLE, Va., Feb. 7.—A city ordinance 
passed ten years ago came to light the other 
day to the dismay of a number of householders. 
It required that by Dec. 12, 1937, all wood 
shingle roofs in Danville must have been re- 
placed by other material. Apparently nobody 
remembered the ordinance until a few days ago. 
The city engineer now is serving notice on 
dozens of householders that they must act im- 
mediately to conform to the ordinance, and 
salesmen of roofing materials other than wood 
are rubbing their hands in anticipation of doing 
a rushing business. 





Apprenticeship Systems 


Approved 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 7.—The Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission has approved indentured 
apprenticeship systems for several trades, includ- 
ing cabinet makers, millworkers and sash and 
door workers, under which the apprentices and 
their employers sign contracts for four years. 


Good Merchandising Methods in the 
Pecos Valley 


Roswe LL, N. M., Feb. 7.—It never was clear 
to this correspondent how lumbermen could ex- 
pect that a farmer could be led to house his 
machinery by the example of piling lumber out- 
doors. Roswell lumber yards have model retail 
lumber plants, and the only materials that feel 
the sun’s rays and the rain are cedar posts and 
shingles. Naturally, it would not recommend 
either of these to intimate that weather would 
hurt them. In the Pecos Valley molding is 
stored vertically. The practice of painting the 
ends of hardwood and fir has controlled check- 
ing so satisfactorily that now practically all 
2-inch-and-over material is so painted by the 
Kemp Lumber Co. 

James Lee, manager of the Big Jo Lumber 
Co., and John Rose, assistant manager, who 


founded this yard, maintain an attractive plant. 
The carazal grass that grows six or eight feet 
tall in the front is unusual, and catches the eye; 
which thus is led to the huge “Big Jo” sign on 
the building behind, and to the adequate and 
orderly stock of building materials—enough in 
sight to invite closer inspection. 

Lumbermen rank high in the Pecos Valley. 
The president of the Pecos Valley Lumber Co. 
is former Governor James A. Hinkle, president 
of the First National Bank of Roswell, and an 
author whose recent book on early experiences 
on the range in New Mexico is most interest- 
ing. J. H. Mullis, the vice president, is a State 
senator, and Frank Smith has been secretary- 
treasurer of the company longer than most 
people can remember. 





Office of Big Jo Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M., shaded by large Shed of Kemp Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M.—All material two 


trees and fringed with tall carazal grass 


inches or thicker is end-painted 
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Southwestern Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention Will Be Long Remembered 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—The fiftieth an- 
niversary convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, beginning spiritedly as 
reported in the Jan. 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
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LUMBERMAN, so continued through until ad- 
journment. The registration of 1,900 in 1937 
was buried deep by a total attendance of 
2,376. It was the consensus of retail lumber 
and building material men of the four States 
that the current meeting was the most bene- 
ficial and well-balanced of any held during the 
organization’s half century of existence. There 
was evident reluctance on the part of officers 
and members alike to bring the Golden Jubi- 
lee convention to a close. 

The social highlight of the session was the 
annual banquet in the Kansas City Club, which 
was attended by a capacity crowd of 900 lum- 
bermen, their wives, and guests. Many more 
would have been present, if they could have 
been accommodated. Following a sumptuous din- 
ner, W. C. Chamberlin, president, introduced 
Hugo Stromberg of the Hudson-Houston Lum- 
ber Co., Ardmore, Okla., as toastmaster. The 
latter, then, introduced those at the speakers’ 
table, and concluded by presenting Carthell 
Robbins, president J. A. Porter Lumber Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark., as the evening’s speaker. Mr. 
Robbins entertained the large gathering with 
his seemingly limitless stock of stories. Upon 
his conclusion, an excellent fifteen-act floor 
show was offered, after which the room was 
cleared for dancing. 


Woman's Address Praised 


The high quality of the addresses given was 
praised on every hand. One of those most 
heard about after it was made on the second 
morning was that by Mrs. Bess Gearhart Mor- 
rison, of Lincoln, Nebr., who effectively spoke 
“From the Woman’s Viewpoint.” Invigorat- 
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ing in her delivery, Mrs. Morrison gripped the 
attention of every one in the packed room with 
her homey humor and_ wise philosophy. 
Proudly, the speaker claimed a viewpoint 
stretching back sixty-two years, and declared 
that life had been a good show which she 
wanted to continue to watch from the “second 
row on the aisle” for a long time to come. 

The lumbermen present were told not to wait 
for “customers to come to their yards and take 
material away from them, but to go out and 
SELL it.” She urged them to streamline their 
businesses—from the sheds to the. selling. Three 
things were listed as those to be remembered 
by retailers wishing to keep up with the mod- 
ern merchandising pace: 

1. A woman never was and is not the silent 
partner! Men reason with their heads, women 
with their hearts. Make your displays and your 
office appeal to this feminine quality. 

2. Show women what you sell to make life 
finer and easier, and they will come. 

3. Don’t talk price, or haggle over terms. 
Remember that installment selling has entered 
the lumber business, and tell customers that 
now they can buy a home on payments similar 
to those on an automobile or other commodity. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Morrison said: “We have 
been the forgotten women, but you can remem- 
ber us by realizing that the thing dearest to a 
woman’s heart is a home. As long as America 
puts her money into homes, I fear not.” 


Dealers Discuss Their Advertising 


An open forum over which H. G. Guhleman, 
of Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo., presided preceded Mrs. Morrison’s 
talk, and was the only other feature on the sec- 
ond morning’s schedule. The chairman intro- 
duced Jerome G. Galvin, of the well known Gal- 
vin advertising agency in Kansas City. A study of 
ads employed by lumber dealers in dozens of cities 
shows a failure to put across the story of sell- 
ing, said Mr. Galvin. He claimed that the ini- 
tial problem of an advertising writer is to dis- 
cover the appealing features of his products and 
stress those points in his copy. In the building 
material industry, he pointed out, the perfect 
theme to emphasize in advertisements is home 
ownership. The desire for shelter is one of man’s 
three primary wants, stated Mr. Galvin, and 
retailers will be wise to take advantage of the 
fact and play up their ability to sell complete 
homes instead of advertising unbeautiful two- 
by-fours, cement, roofing and the other com- 
ponents of a residence. 

“Tt is up to lumbermen to sell homes,” the 
young advertising executive declared. “The ac- 
complishment of this task can be aided by adver- 
tising couched in human interest. The home build- 
ing industry is local, and, regardless of national 
conditions, there are enough potential builders 
in your town to make 1938 a big year,” he said 
in conclusion. 

During the next half hour or more, Mr. 
Guhleman called on several different dealers to 
briefly explain successful advertising methods 
they had used. C. A. Stuck, Jonesboro, Ark., 
said that his company had discovered that a 
Women’s Bridge Club is one of the best ad- 
vertising media. “Sell one woman a satisfac- 
tory job of kitchen remodeling, and she will 
often sell a half dozen more for you on 
Wednesday afternoons,” advised this alert 
young retailer. The firm with which he is as- 
sociated has hired an extra man this year whose 
job is personalized selling, according to Mr. 
Stuck. 

Bert Hibbs of ‘the R. A. Champlin Hardware 
& Lumber Co., Enid, Okla., stated that at his 
yard they believed that physical good appear- 


ance of the properties was as good a single 
piece of advertising as could be done, and that 
many more women went to a neat building ma- 
terial store than to one which was _ stodgy 
and rundown in looks. Mr. Hibbs, also, told 
of the radio announcements that are used daily, 
and the newspaper ads which are inserted when 
they are felt to be timely. 

Another company employing the air waves 
for advertising is the Fair-Detter. Lumber Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan., it was said by Leo Detter. 
Since the Hutchinson station opened three 
years ago, the firm has used fifteen minutes 
daily at 12:45 p. m. This time has been found 
best as it reaches farmers who are in the house 
for dinner, and urban workers who may be 
driving their automobiles back to work. The 
programs stress financing to a considerable ex- 
tent, and persons hearing them are good pros- 
pects for purchases later. Mr. Detter said that 
while radio advertising is still somewhat new 
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it is effective, and that in five or ten years 
some other media may be preferable. 

Warren Arlie of the LaCrosse Lumber Co., 
Marshall, Mo., offered for forum discussion 
his firm’s policy of hiring three women in the 
spring to turn up prospects for new building, 
remodeling, and modernizing. They can get 
leads on more potential business than twice as 
many men, it was said. After the town of 
8,100 has been canvassed, the lists are given 
to the company’s salesmen, who visit the indi- 
viduals and describe the concern’s service. The 
system has been very successful. 


Low Cost Housing Forum Held 


With all dealers primarily interested in low 
cost housing, there was a large attendance in 
the auditorium’s Little Theater for the forum 
on that subject the second afternoon. R. G. 
Kimbell, of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, opened the discussion by de- 
claring that the subject of housing is before 
the public more now than ever before. To em- 
phasize mathematically the dire need for hous- 
ing units, Mr. Kimbell said that an average 
of 700,000 family quarters had been constructed 
annually between 1920-1930, and that since the 
latter year the average had been 200,000. “This 
is not only your Golden Anniversary, but your 
golden opportunity,” he brought out. 

Fifty years ago, when the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association was born, Mr. Kimbell 
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Forums on Advertising Methods, and Low Cost Housing Activities 

in Individual Communities Are Features; Woman Speaker Gives 

Her Views on Lumber Industry; Next Six Weeks Called Important 
Period of 1938 by Speaker; Banquet is Brilliant Social Event 


pointed out, the public spent its money for 
three basic things—food, clothing and shelter. 
Since that time, and especially during the latter 
half of the span, numerous competitive products 
have been introduced on the market to take 
some of the customers’ dollars. Lumber deal- 
ers actively began to do something about in- 
stilling home-consciousness in the minds of 
people again in the spring of 1937 with their 
“Let’s Make It a 1,000” campaign, related the 
speaker, and did themselves proud by erecting 
3,700 homes. Mr. Kimbell praised the deal- 
ers of the country who co-operated on this 
project, and lauded their aim of inducing people 
to spend their money for permanent housing. 
The N. L. M. A. representative, then, dis- 
cussed the “Laboratory Community” that has 
been started five miles from Washington, D. C., 
which was reviewed on page 29 of the Jan. 29 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This new 
community of eight houses, all of different de- 
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signs, incorporates ideas in architecture re- 
ceived from dealers last year, Mr. Kimbell 
stated. The dwellings will cost from $1,750 to 
$3,400, and may be bought by anyone earning 
a reasonably stable income of $1,000 annually. 
The association members showed real interest 
in the address and in the eight-page illustrated 
and descriptive pamphlet distributed. ” 


Coming Weeks Vital Period 


Walter D. Parlour, of the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, followed Mr. Kim- 
bell. He said that the next 30 to 45 days would 
be the most important of the year to the retail 
lumber industry, and urged the dealers to bend 
every effort toward starting the building ball 
for 1938 to rolling. Mr. Parlour told his listen- 
ers that they had sufficient tools to do a good 
job, through the co-operation of the FHA and 
the sponsorship of the National Small Homes 
Demonstration by the N.L.M.A. and the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Various lumbermen were asked to tell of 
their experiences in the building of small homes. 
W. W. Starr of Alva, Okla., described a num- 
ber of low cost houses his company erected in 
1937, and said that plans have been made to 
build at least four more this spring. The mem- 
bership listened attentively as Mr. Starr told 
of his method of working with contractors in 
the building of the houses. He asks them to 
submit a sealed bid on a job for which he has 


written the specifications, and has them present 
at the office when the envelopes are opened. 
There have been no hard feelings on the part 
of the builders toward him or toward each 
other by using this system, it was stated. 
George Futrell of Oklahoma City told about 
four houses which he had built personally and 
sold for an average price of $2,350. The resi- 
dences were modern, and consisted of two bed- 
rooms, a living room, dinette, and kitchen. 


The program moved on to a talk by B. L. 
Johnson, Chicago, on “More House for the 
Money.” The speaker declared that “amateur 
bungling” was the greatest expense in building, 
and urged the dealers to become proficient 
merchandisers of complete homes instead of 
raw materials. He claimed that there is more 
value per dollar put into a home today than 
ever before due to the rapid improvement in 
materials. The letdown in construction activ- 
ity in the latter months of 1937 was because 
of shock to public confidence, and not duq to 
rising costs in building materials, according to 
Mr. Johnson. He brought out the effect of pub- 
lic distrust by relating that 900,000 family units 
were built in the United States in 1925, while 
only 55,000 were erected in 1934 although costs 
were divided in half in the latter year. People 
needed homes more in 1934 than in 1925 and 
wanted them more badly, but were afraid to 
build. Mr. Johnson closed his address by telling 
the retailers that there never was a time when 
they had the chance to do big business which 
is presented them today, and urged them to 
remember that the trend is toward an eco- 
nomical house. 


Chemist Discusses Paint 


Dr. F. L. Browne, senior chemist of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., was 
the final speaker of the second day, and gave a 
learned discourse on “What Can Be Done to 
Make House Paint Maintenance More Success- 
ful?” He spoke in a technical vein on the prop- 
erties of various woods which bring on paint 
complaints, and listed the woods and the per- 
centage of complaints that had been received 
about them for not holding paint. 


At the fourth and concluding session the next 
morning, W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, opened the 
program with his brief but pointed talk, 
“Mighty, Like a Roof.” Just as one shingle 
is almost useless, said Mr. Woodbridge, so is a 
single dealer trying to accomplish something 
in an industry. However, a lot of dealers form 
a roof of might over an industry just as several 
bunches of shingles compose shelter over a 
house. It is the desire of his bureau to be one 
of the shingles on this roof, the speaker stated, 
and it has spent a million dollars in the past 
five years in establishing dealer distribution 
solely. The advertising of the Bureau will reach 
25,000,000 readers in 1938, it was said. In con- 
cluding, Mr. Woodbridge asked the retailers to 
continue to co-operate with the Bureau and 
being “mighty, like a roof,” over the industry. 


Need "Horse and Buggy Virtues" 


One of the most brilliant addresses of the 
entire session was that by Dr. A. P. Haake, 
managing director of the National Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, whose 
subject was, “Private Enterprise Must Be Pre- 
served.” He said that he was distressed by the 
indifference of people in fundamental things, 
and dislikes the hatred of the large working 
classes for business men in general. It is nec- 
essary to produce more goods, if we are to have 
a higher standard of living, according to Dr. 


Haake. “Americans can be kidded for a while, 
but we will have to wake up,” he declared. 
“My belief is that we shall wake up and return 
to horse and buggy virtues.” 

All ruling schemes have one of two qualities: 
(a) A strong, centralized Government which 
controls and supervises industry, or (b) Dem- 
ocracy, which relies on competition between 
the initiatives of individuals. Dr. Haake, nat- 
urally, prefers the latter type, and said that he 
hoped some day we “will go back to work to 
bring back prosperity.” 

Gaining the confidence of customers and 
pointing out to them the advantages gained by 
improving their properties are major steps in 
tying in sales of lumber and steel, voiced E. E. 
Louis, assistant manager of the merchant prod- 
ucts sales division of American Steel & Wire 
Co., who was the last speaker on the program. 
After a brief resume of the early relationship 
between wood and steel, Mr. Louis called atten- 
tion to the use of steel in implements and wire 
ropes in felling and handling trees, in trans- 
porting finished lumber, and cited the impor- 
tance of the simple steel nail to hold in place 
practically all lumber sold. 


Farm Fence Aids Industry 


A considerable portion of his speech was de- 
voted to discussion of farm fence. He pointed 
out that lumber dealers in promoting the sale 
of fence do their rural customers a service 
and enable them to produce more and better 
crops and livestock. The increased income de- 
rived from this improvement will be used in 
improving homes, barns, hen houses and other 
farmstead structures, and thus creating a de- 
mand for more lumber, stated Mr. Louis. 


With the conclusion of the schedule of 
speeches, the necrology committee reported 
the deaths of the following association mem- 
bers this past year: Harry Lawrence, Wich- 
ita, Kan.; H. W. Darling, Wichita; Alva 
Morrow, Lawson, Mo.; J. T. Cross, Moberly, 
Mo.; Frank Hudson, Chetopa, Kan.; Robert 
Pinder, Effingham, Kan.; Fred Bowyer, Tulsa, 
Okla.; T. P. Kelly, Davis, Okla.; T. J. Stew- 
art, Oklahoma City; Frank Nelson, Kansas 
City; Frank W. Wertz, Brush, Colo.; A. B. 
Ludwick, Galsco, Kan.; T . H. Ballard, Jones- 
boro, Ark.; W. E. Matlick, Kahoka, Mo.; E. 
E. White, Holdenville, Okla.; J. W. Metz, 
Wichita; Nick Renner, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Ned Biles, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. C. Moore, Little 
Rock, Ark.; J. Lee Johnson, Sr., Ft. Worth; 
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Lee Spicer, Harrisonville, Mo., and Albert E. 
Munn, Oklahoma City. 

The resolutions committee thanked the 
speakers, auditorium management, trade 
press, committees, exhibitors and others hav- 
ing any part in the success of the conven- 
tion; President W. C. Chamberlin, the other 
officers and directors were praised for their 
year’s work; the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association officers were commended 
for the work done in reference to national 
legislative matters and FHA program and 
urged to continue their efforts; the Na- 
tional Congress and other legislatures were 
asked to impose regulations and taxes upon 
merchant truckers; it was resolved that the 
association officers urge manufacturers and 
retailers to recognize regularly established 
retail building material distributors as 
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proper distributors in their trade territories 
of all building materials; Government agen- 
cies were asked to cut unnecessary expendi- 
tures to reduce taxes and encourage build- 
ing; and it was finally resolved that the as- 
sociation urge a plan of financing to supply 
the means and suggest the possibility of 
character loans being opened by the RFC to 
farmers who have kept their credit good. 


The last business was the report of the nom- 
inating committee, which was accepted as’ fol- 
lows: 

President—William Stewart, Shawnee, Okla. 

First vice president—-L. T. Metz, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 


Second vice president—George D. Tubbs, 
Norton, Kan. 





The banquet table fringed with past presidents and their wives is seen in the accompanying picture. 
The event took place the first evening of the convention 
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Treasurer—J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary-manager—E. E. Woods, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Directors—Kansas: C. A. Graham, Milton- 
vale; M. H. Wallis, Emporia; Tim Shotts, La- 
Crosse; Forrest McCandles, Hutchinson. Ok- 
lahoma: Ed Schultz, Chickasha; Howard 
Hanna, Tulsa; Henry E. Ketchum, Muskogee; 
W. B. Kennedy,’ Oklahoma City. Missouri: 
H. W. Putnam, Carthage; T. J. Sturges, Se- 
dalia; N. O. Swanson, Kansas City; I. R. L. 
Wiles, St. Louis. Arkansas: C. A. Stuck, 
Jonesboro. 

Prominent by their number at the conven- 
tion were the members of the Southwestern 
Auxiliary Ladies. More than 500 were present, 
and they conducted their own business and so- 
cial programs while the men were in their ses- 
sions. At all of the association meetings, how- 
ever, there were several SALS in company of 
their husbands. The concluding feature was 
their banquet at noon on Jan. 28 at which the 
following officers were named: 

President—Mrs. Ralph Robinson, Kansas 
City. 

First vice president—Mrs. H. E. Leonhardt, 
Oklahoma City. 

Second vice president—Mrs. J. H. Harris, 
Wynne, Ark. 

Third vice president—Mrs. D. J. Fair, Ster- 
ling, Kan. 

Recording secretary—Miss Lillian Wilson. 

Corresponding secretary—Mrs. John A. 


Waddell, Kirksville, Mo. 


Sergeant-at-arms—Miss Laura Marie Bax- 
ter, Pittsburg, Kan. 

The historical booth sponsored by the asso- 
ciation in the exhibition space attracted many 
visitors during the convention. It contained early 
trade press articles through the courtesy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, badges from former 
conventions, and the framed portraits of all 
fifty of the men who have headed the organiza- 
tion. 


Northeastern Mills Look to Favorable Year 


New York, Feb. 7.—Growing steadily in 
membership and in the quality and scope of its 
service, the Northeastern Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association held its fifth annual meeting 
in the Hotel New Yorker on Jan. 27, preceded 
by an all-day session of the directors. President 
Jerome J. Farrell, of Poland, N. Y., opened the 
business meeting with a very practical discus- 
sion of trade trends, and the business recession 
of the past eight months, that had forced hard- 
wood operators to hold production and inven- 
tories down pending a return to normal con- 
sumption. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer E. W. 
Treen showed that income and outgo had been 
held in such close relationship that the balance 
Jan. 1 of $2687.26 was exactly 31 cents greater 
than the corresponding balance of one year ago. 
He reported 82 Northeastern operators now on 
the membership roll. The official white pine 
grading rules applying to Northeastern products 
had been in use a year and were now regarded 
as standard. Grading rules for eastern spruce 
have been perfected during the year and on 
Dec. 14 at Washington had the approval of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards. They 
would be submitted by Secretary Treen to the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at Montreal 
on Feb. 1 for approval, and for fixing an effec- 
tive date for their publication, probably on or 
before March 1. 


Reviews Legislative Activities 


The report reviewed the activities of legisla- 
tive committees. They had vigorously opposed 
bills before Congress in June to remove the 
excise tax from white and Norway pine im- 
ported from Canada. The bills were killed in 
committee but may be introduced later. The 
Wages and Hours bill, and the pressure by the 
railroads for sharp freight rate increases have 
been followed closely by officers and committees. 


Reviewing promotional efforts planned for the 
association through 1938, the report concluded 
with the statement, “Our industry has gone 
through a hectic year, characterized by strong 
demand and rosy prospects during the earlier 
months, and a precipitate decline during the 
last half. However, it is not a situation to be- 
come panicky about, but it does require caution 
and an intelligent analysis of market relation- 
ships, that is, production, stocks on hand and 
shipments. The depression elements of 1929 are 
not present, and there is a tremendous potential 
demand which is bound to develop into actual 
business sooner or later. The recent evidence 
of a real desire for cooperation between Gov- 
ernment, industry and labor justifies the hope 
that concrete results will soon place the coun- 
try again on the high road to recovery.” 

The balance of the morning session was taken 
up by addresses by Roy A. Foulke, of Dun & 
Bradstreet, who analyzed the problem of 
“Credit Policy and the Present Economic Situ- 
ation” and by Armand J. Brissette, an econo- 
mist with the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, who dealt with the subject “Industrial 
Relationships and Federal Legislation.” 

The afternoon address was by D. Theodore 
Kelly, general counsel for this association as 
well as for the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. On long and intimate 
contacts with lumber problems he based a 
keen presentation of his subject, “Important 
Legislative Factors Affecting Lumber Distribu- 
tion and Marketing.” 

Officers and Directors for 1938 were chosen 
as follows: 

President—W. H. Dalton, Augusta Lumber 
Co., Augusta, Me. 

Vice-Pres.—R. G. Brownell, Central Penn- 
sylvania Lumber Co., Sheffield, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. W. Treen, New 
York, 


Directors for 3 years—E. R. Plunkett, 
Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; J. J. Farrell, Farrell Lumber Co., Po- 
land, N. Y.; J. G. Deering & Son. Biddeford, 
Me.; and Roy O. Sykes, Emporium Forestry 
Co., Conifer, N. Y. 





Short Course in Kiln Drying 
Practice Mar. 31 to April 9 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The 19th annual 
short course in kiln drying practice will be held 
at the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, March 31 to April 9. The 
registration fee is $35, with railroad fare, liv- 
ing costs etc., additional. An enrollment blank 
and detailed information may be obtained on 
request from Prof. H. L. Henderson of the 
college. 

The 1937 short course was attended by mem- 
bers of every branch of the lumber industry 
from thirteen States and Canada. 

The course is conducted by specialists in kiln 
drying, wood preservation and wood technology 
and is given in a thoroughly practical way, 
simply explained and demonstrated. ‘It covers 
the following subjects: Measuring moisture 
content of wood; how to pile lumber for kiln 
drying; kiln operation; causes and methods of 
prevention of defects in kiln drying; steaming 
in kilns and its use for conditioning lumber; 
heating systems; circulation in kiln; drying 
schedules for lumber and dimension stock; 
structure and inspection of wood; kiln troubles 
and methods of correction; types of kiln walls, 
roofs and doors; kiln layouts; types of kilns; 
design of ventilation, forced circulation, condens- 
ing; panel drying; factory air condition and re- 
lation to drying; problems in kiln drying; fire- 
proofing wood demonstration; insects and fungi 
damaging wood in storage and wood finishing. 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 
7. — Thought-provok- 
ing authoritative ad- 
dresses by speakers of 
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“Packaged Houses” 





national reputation featured the thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western: Pennsylvania held here Feb. 2, 3 
and 4 at the Ft. Pitt hotel. 

Detained in Washington, D. C., because of 
urgent business, W. F. Campbell, president of 
the association was unable to be present. His 
place was filled by J. F. Kuhns who succeeded 
Mr. Campbell as president for 1938. 

S. J. Dunn, president of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association and H. 
L. Hummel, president of the Pittsburgh Associ- 
ation of Lumber Salesmen extended greetings to 
the visiting dealers. 

The retailer as a merchandiser of homes was 
the keynote of the first two addresses of the 
meeting. R. T. Titus, New York City, Eastern 
representative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and Max Critchfield, New York 
City, manager of the Lumber Products-Better 
Paint Campaign, were the speakers. 


Selling Complete Homes 

Mr. Titus advocated streamlined methods for 
the modern retailer—the selling of a home in- 
stead of boards and shingles, if he is to com- 
pete against the radio, automobile, refrigerator 
etc. Sixty-six percent of the housing demand 
each year, 500,000 homes, according to Mr. 
Titus, comes from the income group able to pay 
not more than $30 per month rent or an aver- 
age of $3,000 for a home. “The construction in- 
dustry should concentrate on homes for incomes 
ranging from $1,000 to $3,000; incomes below 
$1,000 are in the field for government housing 
as private industry can do little here,” he said. 

“Lumber is the building material which two- 
thirds of the people needing homes can afford to 
use; the lumber dealer is the logical distributor 
for this material and the logical one to merchan- 
dise homes. Now is the time to build and a 
few of the numerous factors conducive to build- 
ing are: lower financing costs under the single 
term mortgage; building sites are priced for use 
not speculation; lower costs from simplified 
house designs; vogue for small houses; savings 
in fuel from use of insulation and high stan- 
dards of construction.” 


Appeal to the Eye 

Mr. Critchfield urged retailers to have faith 
in their ability as merchandisers and to bring 
“Main Street” to their yards by remodeling, 
properly decorating and setting up their stock 
attractively as possible. “Sell style in architec- 
ture, landscape and color,” he said, “If your yard 
is a nice looking place, people will come. And 
when they do—sell them a house for now is the 
time to build. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is our financing system; it is made to 
order for our use.” 

One of the many interesting facts revealed in 
an address by S. C. T. Dodd, Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co., was that ninety percent of this 
country’s business is transacted by check. 

T. J. Wright, Jr., Suffolk, Va., gave a de- 
tailed account of the proposed wage and hour 
legislation and urged the association to examine 
critically any proposal to revive it. 

Bruce A. Wilson, educational director of the 
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Dealers Urged to Mod- 
ernize Selling Methods 


“Package House at Point of Sale” Key to Profitable Business 


FHA, Washington, D. C., spoke of the success 
of the FHA program of 1937 when nearly six 
thousand homes of the “B, D, and E” types 
were constructed and told of the fundamentals 
to follow in the construction of well built, low 
cost housing. He showed a chart of the eight 
demonstration homes planned for this year’s 
campaign under the provisions of the new Na- 
tional Housing Act. 


Government and Industry 


Problems of Government and industry were 
discussed by Leverett S. Lyon, The Brookings 
Institute, Washington, D. C. “Business,” he said, 
“is a means to organize and carry on the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation. Government should 
facilitate private enterprise, create the legal 
framework on which it works and promote the 
efforts private business makes in its own behalf. 
Whatever statements are made by those com- 
posing our Government will be of great impor- 
tance, but not so great as to have the statements 
definite and adhered to.” 


Staggering Economic Changes 


L. C. Hart, general sales manager of the 
building materials department, Johns-Manville 


Sales Corp., New York City, made the pertinent ° 


observation that “during the past 25 years phys- 
ical changes have been negligible but economic 
changes have been staggering. The decrease in 
the percentage of materials for construction fur- 
nished by the retailer, the increase in overhead 
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expense and the rapid development of other ma- 
terials used in building the average residence, 
along with the other utilities which have come 
into the market and have taken more than their 
justifiable share, represent some of the economic 
changes as far as the retailer is concerned. 


Packaged at Point of Sale 


“We are a local industry rather than a na- 
tional one. Our complete package, the home, 
must be packaged at the point of sale. We 
must sell that package days, weeks or months 
before we can deliver it. The dealer, manufac- 
turer, architect, financial agent and contractor 
must pull together to complete the package. This 
is why we are facing a greater problem than the 
manufacturer who completes his package at the 
factory. More house for the money rather than 


high cost of labor and 
material is the best phi- 
losophy to follow. 

“Tt is obvious that the 
dealer is the one to be 
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the central source for building information. It 
is essential that he establish his place of busi- 
ness as such and publicize it; to organize the 
other factors for cooperation through him so 
that he is the focal point for all consumer in- 
formation about the complete package home; to 
provide sales effort for creative consumer 


selling.” 
A Yardstick to Go By 


Hal B. Alston, director of the residential con- 
struction bureau of the California Redwood As- 
sociation, New York City, related some of his 
personal experiences while engaged in residen- 
tial construction. Mr. Alston built over 1,500 
houses in New Jersey and is an expert on wood 
construction. He said in part: 

“We are striving to build up sales of pack- 
aged homes to stimulate all Americans to 
own a home. We not only have to practice 
salesmanship to make these sales but we 
have to understand in our own  busi- 
ness what we are doing. I believe there 
is no doubt about it that we must have a 
central point where all questions concerning 
construction may be answered. But before 
we put ourselves in that position as the coun- 
sellor of these people we must sell, we have 
got to know what we are doing. The only 
way to control that is to establish minimum 
basic requirements. You must have a yard 
stick by which to go. First you must estab- 
lish a better building code in your town. 
Second, if the dealers have gotten together, 
or one dealer has decided to look after this 
thing, it is essential to establish a minimum 
basis of construction below which no dealer 
will go. Third, use the correct species of 
lumber in building these homes. Don’t use 
lumber that does not possess properties which 
will stand up. Make a proper analysis of the 
properties of lumber and sell the correct 
species of lumber for the job.” 


Joe Sanders, Jr., The Insulite Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., urged the retailers to adopt a public 
relations policy and cited specific benefits of a 
co-operative advertising campaign sponsored by 
the retailers of an Ohio city. He condemned 
unfair “propaganda” calculated to reduce build- 
ing materials prices and stated that the $10,000 
home of today would have cost $14,000 to 
$16,000 in 1926-1928. 

Entertainment at the convention included the 
luncheon given by the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the annual ban- 
quet and dance and luncheon for the visiting 
ladies at the Pittsburgh Athletic Association. 


Officers for 1938 


Election of officers on the final day of the 
meeting resulted as follows: 

President—J. F. Kuhns, Erie. 

1st Vice President—L. W. Darr, Ligonier. 

2nd Vice President—J. R. Evans, Donora. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. 

General Counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh. ' 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce Counsellor—W. 
K. Borland, Oil City. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers Assoc. Direc- 
tor—G. N. Glass, Pittsburgh. 
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Spirited Michigan Dealers 
Enjoy Business and Social 
Sessions at 49th Annual 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 7.—If there is an eco- 
nomic eclipse, its influence was not evident 
among the several hundred spirited dealers who 
crowded the ballroom of Hotel Statler for the 
forty-ninth annual of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Feb. 2-4. The 
sessions were well attended as members sought 
education on the subject of better merchandis- 
ing during 1938. It was announced that the 
final registration figure showed 1,152 in attend- 
ance. 

Already looking forward to the association’s 
Golden Anniversary in 1939, Hunter M. Gaines, 
secretary, asked for suggestions on planning 
the event at the annual banquet of the Old 
Guard on the evening of Feb. 2. The members 
of this organization, which is made up of men 
who have been in the lumber business for a 
score or more years, are expected to take an 
active part in the arranging and carrying out 
of next year’s program. 

The convention got under way the first fore- 
noon with a short business session over which 
President Arthur Kleinpell, Flint, presided. 
The invocation was given by Dr. Ralph C. 
McAfee, executive secretary of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, and was followed by an 
official welcome from Raymond Kelly, who 
substituted for Mayor Richard W. Reading. 
Mr. Kleinpell at this time presented the annual 
president’s address, saying in part: 


President Speaks 

We have a constant and common interest 
in maximum distribution of our products 
through the retail dealer. It is a continual 
and uphill struggle to keep some manufac- 
turers and wholesalers holding to a sales 
policy of distributing their products in a 
manner consistent with the best interests 
of all—the manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
and consumer. - 

As the problems of our industry become 
more complex, it also becomes necessary to 
have greater co-operation between dealers. 
We have no room for misunderstanding 
among ourselves, and we have tried to keep 
this association running smoothly. 

We often hear that the building industries 
have not experienced the degree of recovery 
the past three years that was had in others. 
We resent and take exception to any state- 
ment that we have not contributed our share 
to the recovery movement. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kleinpell expressed his 
appreciation of the honor of having been presi- 
dent of the association for two years, and 
thanked his fellow officers and the directors for 
their assistance. He urged the members to 
attend all of the sessions and carry back much 
of their good to their own communities. 


Gain in Members Reported 


Secretary Gaines followed with his yearly 
report. He said that he did not regard 1937 
as a bad year, but voiced the opinion that those 
in the retail lumber business ought to pay more 
attention to the opportunities available and ex- 
istent by which they can create an inner con- 
trol without overstepping legal reason. Mr. 
Gaines claimed it was suicidal for independent 
units of any line of business to think or insist 
that the practice of free and open competition 
should be retained. 

He reported that the West Coast tour that 
was planned for this winter had had to be 
abandoned due to the withdrawal of some of 
the reservations. Forty new members were 
added during the year through reinstatements 
and new memberships, Mr. Gaines revealed. 


Amemecanfiimberman 


He closed by thanking all those connected with 
the association for the way they have responded 
to requests made during the past twelve months. 

The final business at the opening session was 
the naming of the following committees by 
President Kleinpell : 

Nominating—Harry A. Brattin, Charles L. 
Weeks, Fred C. Westover and N. H. Zimmer- 
man. 

Auditing—Harvey Woodfield, 
Weeks and L. G. Erb. 

Resolutions—Norman B. Cove, George S. 


Edward J. 
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Davis, Charles A. Pollock, L. M. Spears and 
Harry H. Berger. 

Legislative—Alton J. Hager, Henry Otis, 
Fred A. McCaul, Arthur G. Preston and John 
Wichers. 

Trade Relations—Harry F. Stiles, Bmmett 
Godfrey, Joseph Deuel, Ray Riedel and Ray 


Hall. 
Intelligent Farm Talk Heard 


Fred L. Lowrie, Detroit, was in charge of 
the afternoon program which consisted of four 
addresses. Undivided attention was paid to 
Prof. R. C. Miller of the Agricultural Engi- 
neering department of Ohio State University 
in his talk on “How Farmers Get Better Build- 
ings.” The speaker revealed thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject, presented practical infor- 
mation instead of vague theories, and drove his 
points securely home with accompanying charts. 
The address was without question one of the 
most outstanding and valuable of the conven- 
tion. 

Prof. Miller said that the buildings on farms 
in Michigan were worth approximately $1,700,- 
000,000, and that 3 percent ought to be spent 
on them annually in upkeep. This would amount 
to $50,000,000, which spread over the industry 
would mean an average annual expenditure with 
each lumber and building material dealer in the 
State of about $30,000. Naturally, being some- 
what more familiar with rural conditions in 
Ohio than Michigan, Prof. Miller cited condi- 
tions in his State frequently. In connection with 
the above statement on needed upkeep, he said 
that Buckeye farmers spent a pitiful average 
of about $50 annually in this work. A survey 
has shown that $1,000 needs to be spent on the 
average on rural residences and a like amount 
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Agricultural Professor De- 
tails Huge Farm Market 
for Building Supplies; 
Prices of Materials Shown 
to Have Increased Far Less 


Than Other Commodities 


on other structures in the farmstead to put 
them in good condition. Farms represent about 
$12,000 each in capital investment in northern 
Ohio and Michigan, it was stated. Of this sum, 
the buildings on the average have a value of 
roughly $7,000, 50 percent of which represents 
the house. 

The excuse of farmers for not having better 
buildings is that their income is too low, and 
yet when their crops bring high prices they 
spend the money on commodities other than 
building materials. It is generally true that city 
wage earners spend from 15 to 25 percent of 
their incomes for shelter, whereas farmers ac- 
tually pay about one percent of their gross 
income for this purpose. 


Rural Education Advised 


Dealers were urged to educate their rural 
customers on the economic importance of effi- 
cient buildings. An example of this point was 
given. The Federal Government made a test 
in two barns in Wisconsin; one had its tempera- 
ture controlled while the second was a typical 
structure. It was found that 25 percent more 
cows had to be kept on the latter place to equal 
the even production in the better building. The 
money thus saved in less feed costs to a dairy- 
man can be used in building maintenance and 
new construction. 

A chart was shown proving that farms which 


have the highest income likewise have the best 


buildings, the largest number, and have a greater 
value per acre. Prof. Miller advocated the keep- 
ing of livestock to improve the standard of 
farming, and said that the man with good and 
ample buildings was in a position to raise ani- 
mals. 

One of the speaker’s most interesting and 
vital points was the need for good farm struc- 
tures to keep young country men on the land. 
A checkup at Ohio State University recently 
showed that rural students planning city careers 
came in most cases from farms with unattrac- 
tive and uncomfortable homes and poor out- 
buildings, whereas the boys studying agricul- 
ture were invariably from places having good 
farmsteads. 

In conclusion, the professor said: 

Since the lumber dealer is rendering a 
service in building materials, it seems to me 
that he has a responsibility in the education 
of the farmer as to his building needs and 
problems and to help him devise a building 
program that has a chance of being fulfilled. 
This responsibility wholeheartedly assumed 
and pursued with vigor and intelligence will 
bring reward in greater building material 
business along with the consciousness of 
having attained that greater objective of 
business, service to society. The repair and 
Improvement of farm buildings certainly is 
a service not only to farmers but society as 
a whole. 


"Do Public Relations Job" 


The next speaker was B. L. Johnson, Chicago, 
who gave his address, “More House for the 
Dollar,” that has been reported in other con- 
vention stories in the previous and present is- 
sues. He stressed the greater value per dollar 
spent which one receives in a residence today 
than a few years ago, and told his listeners 
that they “had an important public relations job 
in their communities” in putting over this fact. 
Mr. Johnson urged the dealers to build up con- 
fidence locally so people will put money into 
homes instead of something of less permanent 
value. 

Dealers were urged to accept their responsi- 
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bility for establishing confidence in the public 
mind by Hawley W. Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber 
Co., West Allis, Wis. They were told that 
they have a complete line of equipment and 
supplies in their yards, financing help, and 
planned service and, therefore, are retarded by 
no obstacles. Mr. Wilbur told his listeners to 
organize these component advantages, instead of 
running “around finding out what not to do.” 

The last speaker on the first day’s program 
was to be Frank A. Picard, chairman of the 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, but he had been taken to a hospital 
the night before for an emergency appendec- 
tomy. His place was filled by Harvey Slaven, 
also of the commission. The speaker lauded 
the dealers’ campaign to build better and 
cheaper houses, and pictured “home as the foun- 
dation of all society.” Mr. Slaven sees benefits 
to the building material industry through the 
unemployment insurance because he believes 
people will be less hesitant about putting earned 
money into homes, with their living made more 
secure by insurance. 


Officers and Directors Named 


Before adjournment, the nominating commit- 
tee submitted its report on officers and directors 
for the coming year. The six new directors 
named by the committee to fill the vacancies 
occurring this year and the hold-over directors 
met the next forenoon and approved the officers 
suggested by the nominating body. The new 
officers and directors are: 

President—Frank H. Mather, Jackson. 

Vice-president—Robert C. Restrick, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Clyde Fulton, Charlotte. 

Secretary—Hunter M. Gaines, Lansing. 

Directors—District 3, Charles Bracken, 
Traverse City; District 4, T. M. Tallefson, 
Ludington; District 5, E. B. Randall, West 
Branch; District 8, E. W. Kiteley, Marlette; 
District 11, Harry Miller, Grand Blanc, and 
District 16, Frank H. Mather, Jackson. 


More than 125 attended the annual banquet 
of the Old Guard the evening of Feb. 2, renewed 
old acquaintances, and made new ones. Follow- 
ing the meal, P. A. Gordon. president, asked 
everyone to introduce himself. There were 
vocal solos by John F. Hoey of Dexter, James 
Dewey, Bay City, and Leonard Clemmons of 
Detroit, They were accompanied by A. C. Blix- 
berg. secretary of the Michigan Association of 
the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men. It was announced that only three mem- 
bers of the Old Guard, which is comprised of 
men in the lumber business twenty or more 
vears, had passed away during the past year. 
The officers of the organization are: 

President—P. A. Gordon. 

Vice-president—Charles Weeks. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. V. Sharkey. 


An event which will be remembered as a 
bright spot in the 1938 convention was the 
annual Midnight Frolic sponsored for the lum- 
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ber dealers by the Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen on 
the first night. The room was crowded for 
the stag affair, and everyone felt familiar before 
the program was finished. It is the annual so- 
cial affair of the organization. 


Salesmen Elect Leaders 


The traveling men held their election the next 
day and placed the following in office: 

President—Arthur Blow, Royal Oak. 

Vice-president—Ray J. Cranston, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. C, Blixberg, De- 
troit. 

Directors—H. H. Rader, K. S. Barrow, C. L. 
Abney, Charles Parkhurst and E. R. Moles- 
worth all of Detroit; Vernon M. Kelly, Ypsi- 
lanti, and the above three officers. 


If the convention program had included noth: 
ing except the four excellent addresses heard 
the afternoon of the second day, an association 
member would have been a hundred times re- 
paid for attending the meeting. M. G. Jensen, 
Chicago, Insulite Co., led the parade of stars 
with his discussion on “The Truth About Build- 
ing Costs.” 


Refutes Charges of Price Holdup 


Mr. Jensen said that there are two major 
questions confronting dealers today: What are 
the facts about building costs, and what can be 
done to curb the harmful publicity received by 
the industry. He listed three causes of the false 
impression which the average layman outside 
the business has received on construction costs: 
inference by incompetent writers that building 
materials are sold on a national price listing 
whereas they are local; 1937 prices are un- 
fairly contrasted with those existing in 1933- 
1934; and price raises in the building material 
industry have been criticized, although costs of 
other commodities have risen several fold more. 
He, then, entered into an analysis of the three 
above points during which it was shown that 
last fall sheathing sold for $4 under the 1926 
price, hardwood flooring for between $12 to $28 
less than 1925, paints for fifty cents a gallon 
less, and so on through practically every line 
of products stocked by a building material yard. 

The speaker stated that prices naturally are 
above their depression low, but that the rise 
has been gradual and in step with the national 
income. He showed examples of increases in 
other fields, a few of which were: a 50 percent 
rise in the same market basketful of food be- 
tween 1933 and 1937; a jump of 165 percent in 
the price of cotton; a 212 percent increase in 
wheat prices, and one of 244 percent in hogs. 
Mr. Jensen, then, pointed out that the increase 
in building materials had been only 13 to 15 
percent. 


"Take Advantage of Publicity" 


“The attack on the building material indus- 
try has been from the outside,” said the speaker. 
“Let us begin to harness the propaganda which 
we are receiving and make it work for us. We 
are receiving nation-wide publicity from the 
passage of the liberal new housing bill, and 
ought to turn the tide in our favor.” 

Mr. Jensen listed the ramifications of the 
building material industry as tradesmen, archi- 
tects, and financial institutions, and said they 
ought to be organized into a strong foundation 
for this industry. Retailers are the key men in 
the field and the logical ones to organize the 
industry, it was declared. The association 
members were urged to continue to be a re- 
liable source for information, and to inform 
their local editors on the truth about construc- 
tion costs. However, he expressed opposition 
to going to extremes in building a house “down 
to the dollar instead of up to value receivable 
in good materials.” The speaker remarked that 
“building costs are never too high when value 
is delivered.” In conclusion, Mr. Jensen said 
that many of the building industry’s. past ills 
will never occur again, and that he visions noth- 
ine but solid growth ahead. 

Dr. Gus W. Dyer of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. Tenn., delivered one of his talks, 
compounded perfectly of humor and worldly 
wiseness, that was genuinely appreciated. He de- 
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fined “business” as “a highly specialized applied 
science”, and said that practically no progress 
was made in it until 200 years ago. The rail- 
roads were given credit for revolutionizing the 
world. 

The speaker said he did not understand why 
he was invited to speak on “Government and 
Business, the Outlook” because “neither profes- 
sors nor politicians know anything about busi- 
ness”. He termed the Government’s attempt 
to run business as laughable, and said it was 
like a bull ina china shop. The pickup the first 
part of 1937 was just “dope” in Dr. Dyer’s 
opinion. The audience rocked when he said that 
“Uncle Sam’s arm is as speckled as a guinea 
egg from all the dope given him.” 

The building industry presents a great future 
in the speaker’s opinion. He said that a decen- 
tralization has started, and finds big businesses 
moving from congested metropolitan areas to 
smzller centers. Several examples of this mov- 
ing of industries were pointed out by Dr. Dyer. 


Hopes Pinned on Building 


One of the addresses given the keenest atten- 
tion was that by Don A. Campbell, president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, on the second afternoon. He spoke on the 
National Small Homes Program. In opening 
Mr. Campbell said: 

Perhaps no subject is receiving as much 
attention today as the subject of housing. 
The Federal Government is using it as its 
“Big Bertha” to turn the business movement 
upward. Private industry is pinning its 
hopes on a stimulation of building to speed 
up the wheels of all business activity. Build- 
ing has come to be regarded as the No. 1 
business barometer. I look for 1938 to start 
a slow but determined march towards busi- 
ness _ stability. 

Mr. Campbell stated that the association 
which he heads does not approve of the mass 
housing feature, which is being fostered by a 
powerful administration group, as a part of 
Title II. It was declared to be “basically un- 
sound and no possible good to the retail lumber 
dealer.” Since the association is unable to do 
anything about it, the only hope is to have the 
group favoring protection of the local dealer 
introduce legislation to correct the situation. 

After quoting the F. W. Dodge Corporation’s 
estimate of from 210,000 to 220,000 new family 
dwellings in prospect for 1938, Mr. Campbell 
stated that indications were that the industry 
was heading towards smaller and lower priced 
homes. He explained the National Small Homes 
Demonstration program that the two national 
associations are sponsoring this year, and which 
has been discussed many times in recent issues. 


Going Places This Year 


We know that over two-thirds of the Amer- 
ican families are in the economic range which 
can reasonably afford to buy and live only in 
dwellings which cost under $5,000, said the 
speaker. As retail lumber dealers each of 
you has an important place in his community, 
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and is better qualified to know what his area 
needs than any one. It should be to you that 
the people turn when they think of homes. I 
have a lot of faith in the retail lumber dealer 
of today regardless of all that is said about 
how we wait for the customers to come to 
us. . . .I1say that we are good and I know 
that when we get through showing the coun- 
try what we are going to do this year that 
they will have to agree with us. 


Mr. Campbell repeated the advice heard so 
much by lumbermen today that they must stress 
their ability to furnish the public with completed 
homes instead of merchandising just the raw 
materials. He said that it would be necessary 
to form a closer working group of, all the 
building trades, real estate men, architects, and 
contractors. “Your job is to make the public 
realize that this building industry of ours is not 
one made up of separate units, all working 
against each other, but rather a close working 
group interested in seeing that the customer gets 
a completed job at the right price,” declared 
the speaker. 


Friendly Competition Advised 


The association members were told to make 
their competitor a part of this program. “It 
is a mistake to suppose that you have to fight 
him,” said Mr. Campbell. “He is just as in- 
terested in this industry as you, and the good 
for the industry that is accomplished by your 
mutual contributions will react to you as an in- 
dividual dealer. He is necessary for your suc- 
cess, and he will make you keep your eyes open 
and your wits clear. He is the best tonic you 
can have.” In a strong finish, the National 
president advised: 

Make your place attractive to the custom- 
er’s eye—sell him on the finished product— 
read your trade journals for new ideas, and 
then go after all of his building dollar. 
Never let it be said that the lumber dealers 
of this country are among those people who 
should be providing new small homes for 
millions of Americans, were it not for the 
fact that they still work on the ‘Come and 
Get It’ plan. The ‘Go and Get It’ will make 
profits for you in 1938.” 

It is not often that one hears a talk full of 
statistics which he can truthfully term interest- 
ing. However, the address on “The Coming 
Boom in Real Estate,” by Roy Wenzlick, presi- 
dent of Real Estate Analysts (Inc.), St. Louis, 
presented facts that compelled attention. 
Mr. Wenzlick listed five significant differences 
between the activity of the real estate and 
construction field and that of ‘general business. 
Among the points of interest to the building 
material industry were, that the cycles in real 
estate and building have always been longer 
than those of general business, and the fact that 
ever since 1795 a depression has been followed 
by a climb to near normal, then a slowing down, 
and finally a rapid rise in all businesses. Mr. 
Wenzlick made the significant statement that 
he did not interpret the letdown in business of 
the past three months as the beginning of a 
new depression for never since 1795 had there 
been a major crash except after a spirited 
building boom. He looks for a big increase in 
the volume of construction next fall and winter. 
Low interest rates, such as exist now, have 
preceded past booms, according to the speaker. 


Prefabricated Housess Not Feared 


In an open forum period after his talk, 
Mr. Wenzlick made some interesting remarks 
in answer to questions from dealers. For one 
thing, he thinks that the tax burden will likely 
be lighter in four or five years. Asked whether 
the prefabricated house will be a factor in the 
predicted real estate and building boom, the 
speaker answered in the negative. He said it was 
progressing too slowly to arrive in time for the 
coming activity, but would very probably play 
a big role in the next boom of about 1960. 
Due to passage of laws taxing trailer-homes, 
he believes that the desire to make them per- 
manent living quarters has been dampened, and 
that they will conflict in no way with the 
housing field. 

The annual banquet and dance were held on 
the night of Feb. 3 in the banquet room of 
Hotel Statler. Col. T. Russ Hill of Rexair 
(Inc.), Detroit, spoke on “New Frontiers.” He 
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was one of Don A. Campbell’s teachers in high 


school. Col. Hill lauded the American spirit 
which has established the greatest nation on 
earth and said that it provided a real challenge 
to us today. He cited the many ways in which 
this nation led all others, one of which is that it 
has twice as many home owners as the most 
cultured countries of Europe. Col. Hill declared 
that the frontiers are not gone but have just 
been changed, and that young people will create 
new ones continually. “There is no defeat for 
individual effort, when individual effort has a 
chance,” he said pointedly. 

The women present were given shoulder cor- 
sages at the start of the evening, and Mrs. Fred 
A. McCaul, general chairman of the ladies’ en- 
tertainment, received a huge bouquet of red 
roses. Frank Mather was formally introduced 
as the association’s new president by retiring 
President Kleinpell. 


Activity in Low Cost Housing Seen 


The sessions on the final day were in charge 
of President Mather, who introduced Raymond 
M. Foley, State director of the FHA. He told 
of the experiences of the past three years in 
promoting the FHA program in Michigan, and 
stated that the biggest job had been to re-estab- 
lish the confidence of the people in building 
homes. Mr. Foley said that he had seen a 
gradual dissipation of this fear, and that people 
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do not regard it as emergency legislation now 
but something to help them. Greater activity in 
1938 in houses costing $5,000 and less is visioned 
by him. “The ingenuity of Americans is great 
enough to produce a sound low cost dwelling,” 
the FHA official said. “Such a house will bring 
about greater building activity than has ever 
been seen. There is opportunity, and a great 
need.” 

Mr. Foley blamed the depression in a large 
part to lack of understanding as to what con- 
stituted good housing. He urged his listeners 
to promote and teach their customers what con- 
stitutes good construction. One of the most 
important things done in the past three years 
was to squeeze the “water” out of a man’s 
house, according to Mr. Foley. He explained 
his remark by saying that a house must be 
sound and secure, if the loan is insured. Every 
retailer was urged to see that a builder gets 
what he can pay for and as much for his 
dollar as possible. 

The resolutions as submitted by the com- 
mittee and accepted included the conveying 
of the sympathies of the association to the 
families of its deceased members; apprecia- 
tion to trade journals, committees, speakers 
and exhibitors for helping to make the con- 
vention a success; the acceptance of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau’s label as a mark of 
quality; and an expression favorable to the 
new housing legislation. 


New Englanders Are Warned 
To Avoid Price Cutting 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation held at the Hotel Carpenter in Man- 
chester, N. H., on Jan. 26, the morning session 
was taken up by a study and discussion of the 
stock sheet, which showed stock on hand Jan. 
1 at all reporting member mills of 97,299,000 
feet, of which 51,888,000 feet had been sold and 
the remainder, 45,411,000 feet was unsold. A 
year ago the same number of mills (37) had 
18,569,000 feet less lumber on the mill yards 
than at the present time. 

Taking this situation as the subject for a 
brief talk, S. F. Langdell, of the Langdell 
Lumber Co., and a former president of the as- 
sociation, issued a warning to those operators 
who had surplus stocks of unsold lumber on 
hand to avoid price-cutting as a means for dis- 
posing of unsold holdings. “Of first impor- 
tance,” said he, “is the need for price stabiliza- 
tion, for the alternative is always price de- 
moralization. You must also consider, in fixing 
the price of each lot, just what the replacement 
cost will be, for you must realize that produc- 
tion costs are steadily mounting.” The report 
showed that the number of mills in operation 
on Jan. 1 was 55, one more than at the same 
time a year ago. 


Explains Operation of New Federal Law 


Another speaker at the morning session was 
George R. Nuzum, of Boston, New England 
director of the Motor Carriers section of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who explained 
the features of the new federal law affecting 
both common and contract carriers in inter- 
state commerce, in which field much of this 
lumber product moves. He outlined the effect 
of the new law upon both the carriers and 
shippers, and in a brief open forum answered a 
barrage of questions from the floor. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen, 
as follows: 


President—Stanley B. Fessenden, Town- 
send, Mass. 
Laconia, 


Vice-Pres.—William D. Veasey, 
N. H. 

Secretary-Treasurer—D. L. Bennett, Man- 
chester, N. H 

Directors for 3 years—Merritt R. Langdell, 
of Milford, N. H.; Harry A. Haskell, Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; Louis C. Blanchard, Leominster, 


Mass.; Karl G. Upton, Hancock. N. H., and 
Arthur W. Stevens, Concord, N. H. 

Moving over into the adjoining banquet hall 
at noon, 100 members and guests participated 
in the annual dinner, which was followed by 
intensely interesting addresses by E. Ross Car- 
ver, vice president of the Indian Head Na- 
tional Bank of Nashua, and Dr. Fred Engel- 
hardt president of the University of New 
Hampshire. Mr. Carver discussed money and 
credit standards and closed with the declara- 
tion that “The Federal Government now has 
the power to control the value of money and 
commodity prices, as well as industrial and 
farm production to an extent never before 
known. This power properly and expertly used 
by practical operators, free of political ambi- 
tions and inhibitions, will eliminate steep de- 
clines and deep depressions, sharp advances and 
dizzy booms.” His subject was, “Is this a Re- 
cession or a Depression?” “The answer to this 
question,” said Mr. Carver, “merely discloses 
which side of the political fence you are on.” 


University President Engelhardt discussed 
the “Problems of Higher Education,” leading 
up to his conclusion that learning should not 
be restricted and that more educational avenues 
must be open to a youth anxious to find a 
mone place in the industrial and commercial 
wor 





Builds Drum Pad Plant 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—Production from 
cottonwood timber of drum pads—of en 
for protection of apples shipped in boxes, of 
eggs, and of furniture—is to be undertaken in 
a new factory to be erected at Vernon, B. C., 
by the Western Canada Pad & Drum Co., ac- 
cording to W. Moore, of Vancouver, B. C. Mr. 
Moore nine years ago started a plant at Van- 
couver, four years later with associates also 
entering the Winnipeg field. And now Vernon 
is to have a plant. The pad machine, on which 
Mr. Moore holds the exclusive patent rights 
for Canada, will be transferred here from the 
Coast, and new excelsior manufacturing equip- 
ment ‘will be installed. The feature of the pad 
machine is that it seals the pads as they are 
made, 
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Canadian Lumbermen Adopt 
Revised Spruce Grading Rules 


Provide Inspection For New York and Boston 
Areas -- Ask Uniform Sales Tax Procedure 


MontTrEAL, Feb. 5.—Proposed changes in the 
spruce grading rules as recommended by the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion were adopted at the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
held here Feb. 1 and 2 at the Mount Royal hotel. 
Certain producers expressed decided views on 
the subject, however, stating that they were 
shipping a far better standard of grades than 
the proposed rules specified and would continue 
to do so. 

President N. Fairlie Blair in his annual 
message to the association’s largest convention 
audience since 1929, stressed the importance of 
exports to Great Britain and the United States. 
He pointed out that the heavy production of 
1936-1937 logging operations, causing increased 
stocks carried during early 1937, had been sub- 
stantially reduced, that the situation was being 
watched closely and that he saw no reason for 
worry. 

R. L. “Bob” Sargant, secretary, and R. G. 
“‘Bob” Cameron, treasurer, reporting, for the 
first time in several years, an appreciable in- 
crease in membership and association funds were 
given enthusiastic applause. 


Sales Tax Procedure 


Complexities of the Dominion sales tax were 
clarified with the adoption of suggestions that 
any company handling lumber for re-sale be re- 
quired to obtain a sales tax license from the 
Government, exports excepted, and that no 
changes be made in the present regulations. 
Other ideas not favored included collection of 
the sales tax at source of production; a flat six 
percent tax on the delivered price of lumber. 
Vernon C. Nauman, sales tax commissioner, at- 
tended the meeting to explain the alternatives 
— by his department on tax paying proce- 

ure. 


Three Group Meetings 


Separate group meetings for the considera- 
tion of various species problems were held as 
follows: Spruce—John E. Sayre, St. John, 
N. B., chairman; white pine—J. Gordon Fleck, 
Ottawa, Ont., chairman; hardwoods—S. J. 


Staniforth, Montreal, chairman. 
At the meeting of the spruce producers and 
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wholesalers it was agreed to adopt the changes 
in grading rules as recommended by the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 


explained by Edward W. Treen, executive sec- 


retary of the association. 
Governing Disputed Shipments 


In naming Wm. H. Schillito as official in- 
spector for the metropolitan district of New 
York to adjust any disputes between buyer and 
seller, the following arrangement was estab- 
lished with respect to permissible percentage of 
off-grade: 

That if more than 3 percent and under 5 
percent of the shipment is found to be below 
grade, the buyer shall accept the shipment 
and pay for the lower grade at the market 
price for this grade; where degrades are in 
excess of 5 percent or where degrades are 
found on official re-inspection to be more 
than one grade lower than the grade in- 
voiced, the degrades shall become the prop- 
erty of the seller; where degrades are in ex- 
cess of 20 percent of the total amount of the 
shipment, the buyer may have the option of 
refusing the entire car or accepting only that 
portion up to grade; the complainant buyer 
shall hold disputed material intact, properly 
protected, and shall file complaint with the 
seller within five days after receipt of ship- 
ment; the buyer shall pay in accordance with 
the terms of sale for that portion of the ship- 
ment which he accepts; in case of complaint 
involving measurement, the entire shipment 
shall be kept intact for re-inspection; unless 
otherwise agreed the cost of re-inspection 
shall be borne by the customer in the event 
that the amount below grade is found to be 5 
percent or less of the total amount of the 
shipment. 

It was agreed that details of the certificate of 
inspection to be used should be worked out with 
the assistance and approval of the association 
and the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association and the New York Lumber 
Trade Association. Inspections in the Boston 
area are to be handled by the Lumber Inspection 
Bureau of that city. The inspection fee is to be 
$7.50 for a half day or any part of a day and 
$12 for a full day in the New York district. 

Piling methods were discussed at the hard- 
wood group meeting. It was the consensus that 
to keep hardwoods straight and flat when piled, 
five stickers should be used to each pile with a 
pitch of one inch to every foot; narrow stickers 
of either spruce or heart hardwood to be used, 
especially to eliminate crosser stain unless end 
racking is employed. 


Hardwood Stocks Lower 


This group was unanimous in its opinion that 
base ocean freight rates for the balance of the 
winter shipping season and for the St. Law- 
rence shipping season of 1938, and from St. John 
and Halifax throughout the same period of time, 
on and after Feb. 16 for traffic moving in con- 
nection with lines operating under the Canadian 
trans-Atlantic conference east bound lines, 
should not be higher than 65 shillings per stan- 
dard. Hardwood dry stocks on hand were re- 
ported as being approximately the same as last 
year although it was announced that production 
would probably be 20 to 30 percent lower during 
the coming year. 

From the white pine group meeting came the 
report that this section of the industry was well 
controlled, stocks were not excessive and that 
a recession did not appear to be likely. 

The Dominion housing plan and the National 
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building code were explained by F. W. Nicholls, 
director of housing administration. 

The gradual displacement of wood lath by 
substitutes received comment and it was sug- 
gested that the Lath Bureau be revived and a 
levy of 5 cents per thousand be contributed by 
lath manufacturers for trade promotion work. 


Name New Officers 


Officers and directors were elected as follows: 


President—S. J. Staniforth, Staniforth Lum- 
ber Co. Ltd., Montreal. 


Ist Vice President—John E. Sayre, St. John, 
N. B. 


2nd Vice President—J. L. Crane, Thessaion, 
Ont. 


Treasurer—R,. G. Cameron. 
Secretary-Manager—R. L. Sargant. 


Directors for one year—E. R. Bremner, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; W. C. Laidlaw, Toronto, Ont.; 
Brigadier General White, Montreal; N. Fairlie 
Blair, Quebec; Colin Mackay and J. E. Sayre, 
St. John, N. B.; Theodore A. Sparks, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Directors for two years—J. J. McFadden, 
Blind River, Ont.; J. S. Gillies, Braeside, Ont.; 
A. E. Clark, Toronto, Ont.; S. J. Staniforth, 
Montreal; E. W. Ross, Edmundston, N. B.;: 
R. E. Stocking, New York City; Farnham W. 
Smith, Boston. 

Directors for three years—J. G. Fleck, Ot- 
tawa; W. R. Beatty, Pembroke; J. L. Crane, 
Thessalon; Arthur H. Campbell, Montreal; J. 
S. Bock, Montreal; W. E. Golding, St. John, 
N. B.; Rufus E. Dickie, Stewiacke, N. S. 





Studies Possibilities of British 
Columbia Hardwoods 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 7.—Study of the pos- 
sibilities of the hardwoods of British Columbia 
for manufacture of furniture is among the many 
activities of the Forest Products Laboratories 
of Canada, operated at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. The superintend- 
ent, in discussing the work done at the lab- 
oratory points out-— 


There is a pronounced lack of realization 
of the value of hardwood industry to British 
Columbia. Recent preliminary studies by the 
laboratory have shown a high percentage 
‘utilization and marked increase in the im- 
portance of red alder, broad-leaved maple, 
western birch and cottonwood to the furni- 
ture industry of the Province. The supply is 
limited, but there are areas where a great 
deal of very beautiful birch and maple is 
available once their value is understood; 
while supplies of alder and cottonwood are 
fairly plentiful, and, with care, can be ma- 
terially augmented. 


The laboratory plans to continue a study of 
the available supply, and of means of improving 
manufacture and utilization, 
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lowans Stage Merchandising Clinic 


Dramatic Sketches, Lively Demonstrations and Movies 


Give the “How” of Using Materials and Selling Them 


A retailer’s convention with a new kind of 
program was the gist of the advance informa- 
tion passed out by the Iowa Assogjation of 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers in herald- 
ing their annual meeting held in Des Moines, 
Feb. 2 to 4+. The meeting, captioned “Towa’s 
Retail Merchandising Clinic,” was an innova- 
tion, and it was successful perhaps even beyond 
the fondest hopes of those who conceived it. 
There were no set speeches, and in the words 
of W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the associa- 
tion, “The plan is to have actual demonstrations 
of many of the major materials the dealers 
handle.” 

In a great majority of cases the groups that 
presented skits, dramatizations and pictures of 
the manufacture, distribution, use and applica- 
tion of various building materials, manifested 
a full understanding of the purpose of the pro- 
gram, and presented informative and interest- 
ing numbers. Testimony to the success of the 


venture, and it must be called a venture, is the 
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fact that the interest of overflow crowds at 
each session was held from the start through 
the concluding number. 

To review each presentation in detail would 
require more space than is available, and would 
perhaps serve no real purpose, but descriptions 
of one or two, and brief synopses of the others 
will give the reader an idea of the manner in 
which the programs were conducted. 


Playlet Depicts Selling of Tile Barn 


The first session opened with a demonstra- 
tion sponsored by the Structural Clay Products 
Institute. About two-thirds of a stage some 30 
feet wide and 15 feet deep was dressed with a 
uumber of brick and tile exhibits, a desk, sev- 
eral chairs and a chart for use in selling farm 
barns of clay tile walls. The scene opened 
with a sales manager and one of his staff dis- 
cussing the needs of a prospect who was ex- 
pected to arrive soon. Plans of a general pur- 
pose farm barn 32 feet by 80 feet were pro- 
duced. The construction and floor layout were 
discussed. It was brought out that two dif- 
ferent styles of tile would build the entire 
structure, and methods of figuring quantities 
and making deductions for window and door 
openings were reviewed. Following this in- 
formation about estimating quantities, pricing 
from a list was explained. It was agreed by the 
two performers that prices would be quoted in 


cents per block instead of in dollars per thou- 
sand. 

At that juncture a farmer and his son 
arrived, and from that point the dialog was 
amusing and entertaining as well as instructive. 
In answer to the farmers’ questions, tile barn 
construction was demonstrated and explained. 
The theory of the sales approach was to avoid 
quoting prices until the salesmen were assured 
that the farmers were completely sold on the 
idea of a tile barn. The audience got a number 
of real laughs out of the salesmen’s deft side- 
stepping of requests for prices. Of course, the 
dealer made a sale, in which he managed to 
work in the home building service of the Insti- 
tute and get the farmers thinking about a new 
home. 


Hilarious Home Building for Hilde 


The next demonstration or act, written and 
staged by W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, was a collabora- 
tion of the Shingle Bureau with DeWalt Prod- 
ucts Corp., West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Western Pine Association, and Lumber 
Products-Better Paint Campaign. On the stage 
was a DeWalt power saw, and at the right, a 
speaker’s rostrum. Mr. Woodbridge stepped 
up to the rostrum, and with great deliberation 
and formality placed before him two Bibles, 
reminiscent of the type used by the Gideon 
Society, and probably borrowed from a hotel 
room. Following these, came several other 
books and documents, and then a folio of sev- 
eral hundred sheets of paper which Mr. Wood- 
bridge referred to as an address of tremendous 
importance which after months of preparation 
he would deliver in the ensuing one and one- 
half hours. 

Mr. Woodbridge, with unhurried deliberation 
and ominous portent began in a ringing ora- 
torical tone, “Down, down, down, through the 
corridors of time—”’ and got no further. At 
that moment two comic negro characters in- 
terrupted, and then the DeWalt saw operator 
started his machine. In a moment the stage 
was flooded with carpenters, workmen bringing 
up lumber, and a contractor. The announced 
intention of these forces was to build a house 
for Hilde, and that they proceeded forthwith 
to do. At odd intervals in the construction of 
what turned out to be a wall panel, Mr. Wood- 
bridge attempted to get under way down the 
corridors of time. As his efforts became more 
vociferous and determined, the pitch of activity 
on the stage increased. 

With amazing speed the DeWalt saw and 
two union carpenters constructed an 8-foot wall 
section of diagonal sheathing on a 2x4-inch 
frame. From time to time the methods em- 
ployed were explained by representatives of 
the collaborating institutions. With the wall 
section completed, red cedar shingles were ap- 
plied, and the double course method of applica- 
tion was explained and demonstrated. Single 
and double course over-roofing were also demon- 
strated. With the shingles in place, Don 
Critchfield explained the purpose of the better 
paint campaign, and Alfred A. Thorp, secre- 
tary of the Des Moines Painting Contractors’ 
Association, and a helper, applied paint to the 
shingle wall. 


She Sells Ole on Quality and Service 


Up to that point the demonstration had 
showed how the use of a power saw on a job 
can cut down the cost of fabricating lumber at 
the construction site, the advantages of using 
good lumber and skilled labor to handle it, the 
advantage of .2-inch wood shingle covering on 
a wall from using double-course shingling, and 


the necessity of good paint and its proper ap- 
plication. Then came Hilde, for whom the 
house was being built. Hilde is Mrs. Beatrice 
Chesebrough, who does readings in Swedish 
dialect. With unparalleled naiveté she took 
the audience through all of the horrors of deal- 
ing with irresponsible merchants, the trials of 
convincing Ole that good materials are cheaper 
in the end, and finally the joys of dealing with 
a progressive lumberman. Hilde’s act is top- 
flight entertainment with an undercurrent of 
good common sense. 

Following this presentation was a demonstra- 
tion of board insulation sponsored by the In- 
sulation Board Institute. Plain and colored 
slides were used to illustrate the presentation 
which emphasized the use, application and ad- 
vantages of board insulation. 


Fence and Shingles Presented in Movies 


The morning session of the second day was 
opened with a sound picture entitled “Here’s 
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How,” presented by Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
and the second offering of this session was an- 
other sound picture presented by Republic Steel 
Corp., and entitled “Steel, Servant of the Soil.” 
Both pictures, it was announced, are available 
for showing to dealers’ groups, schools, 4-H 
clubs and others. The first picture showed 
methods of applying shingles and staining 
them. Requirements for painting were detailed. 

The Republic picture traced the development 
of farm fence, beginning with the stone hedges 
used by early pioneers. These, it was pointed 
out, provided nesting for rodents and shelter 
for poison ivy. Rail and pole fences were 
shown and identified as labor and space wast- 
ers. Stump fences were included and shown 
to have the disadvantages of stone fences. 
Brush hedges, some still in use, were branded 
as soil robbers. Early developments in steel 
fences were shown. These included line wires 
on wood pickets, washer fences, the later use 
of knots in place of washers, ribbon fences, and 
finally barbed and plain woven wire fence. 

The iron ore and steel industries were high- 
spotted, and then approved methods for placing 
both wood and steel posts for woven wire fence 
were illustrated. A part of the film was de- 
voted to the manufacture of woven and barbed 
wire fence and nails. The picture was excep- 
tionally interesting and instructive. 
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Lumber Streamlines With Connectors 


The Timber Engineering Co. demonstrated 
Teco connectors, and held the interest of a 
large audience as it showed what is being ac- 
complished with structural timber, using the 
connectors. Possibilities for further applica- 
tions were shown to be almost unlimited. At 
the conclusion of this program, one dealer was 
heard to remark that Teco was undoubtedly the 
lumber answer to streamline construction. 

The Portland Cement Association used a 
number of colored slides to illustrate the ap- 
plication of concrete for residence walls. These 
included plain, ornamental and painted walls, 
and walls of concrete with a brick veneer. 
Concrete floor and roof construction in resi- 
dences was also shown, and pictures of build- 
ings using cinder block walls were included. 


Fence and Posts Are Dramatized 


Fence and posts were demonstrated by Fence- 
Post Industries using a dramatic sketch. It 
was pointed out that less than 20 percent of 
American farms are adequately fenced for 
profitable operation, and then methods of sell- 
ing fence were explained. The demonstrator 
said that there is no formula, but that there 
are certain principles to follow. In selling 
fence, the dealer should sell the idea of scien- 
tific control of crops and live stock, and the 
resulting increase in profits. Fence can be 
made the No. 1 merchandise leader in a lumber 
yard, stated the demonstrator, and by selling 
the need of fence and talking the advantages 
of planned farming, fence can be sold as a 
leader, and from it other business can be de- 
veloped. Advertising, display, use of telephone 
solicitation campaigns and testimonials are all 
necessary parts of successful fence merchandis- 
ing. Above all, the demonstrator warned, do not 
think of fence as something that will sell itself. 

Insulation Siding Industries presented a con- 
versational and explanatory dialog in connec- 
tion with slides that showed before and after 
pictures of numerous residences, and a few 
churches and commercial buildings that had 
been treated with asbestos siding. A group of 
the slides showed methods, of applying this 
kind of siding, and illustrated the different 
styles that are available for different uses. 


Tells How to Apply Insulation Correctly 


An unscheduled and previously unannounced 
number on the program was a short talk by 
W. J. Young, of Minneapolis, on the subject 
of condensation in residences. Displaying a 
thorough knowledge of the problem based on 
twenty years experience in the insulation field, 
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Mr. Young, who represents General Insulating 
& Manufacturing Co. west of the Mississippi, 
achieved a unique triumph in the course of his 
talk. Despite his unannounced appearance 
after the last published demonstration of the 
afternoon session on Thursday, he not only 
held his audience intact, but after the first five 
minutes, actually increased it by some fifty 
members who were hastily recruited from the 
fioor below by friends who departed momen- 
tarily to round them up. 

After explaining why insulation thickness is 
not a direct factor of return on the money in- 
vested in insulation, and suggesting that deal- 
ers sell bats by the carton and not by the thou- 
sand feet, Mr. Young said, “There is no in- 
sulation of any make today that can not be used 
with perfect safety if it is properly applied. On 
the other hand, there is none that can not be 
troublesome if it is not properly applied.” 

He then reduced the entire subject of insula- 
tion and condensation in walls to simple, non- 
technical language, and detailed several proved 
and practical methods for applying insulation 
in ways that eliminate troublesome condensa- 
tion or reduce it to a negligible degree. The 
subject was intelligently handled, generalized to 
include all types of insulation, and summed up 
to provide dealers with specific, practical ways 
for eliminating condensation as a problem in 
modern construction. 


él 


Two Movies and a Playlet 


The Friday morning program consisted of 
two numbers presented at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. The first of these was a sound picture 
entitled “Dust Treating of Coal,” presented by 
Sinclair Coal Co., and the second was a play- 


let, “Guilding the Building,” presented by 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
In the afternoon, Anthracite Industries 


(Inc.) presented a movie dramatization en- 
titled “Green Lights Ahead,” to prove that 
modern sales tactics will put, across modern 
anthracite heat. Following this, Wever Dob- 
son, of Minneapolis, another previously unan- 
nounced contributor to the program, spoke 
earnestly on the Guffey Act and the problems 
it presents to retail coal dealers. He urged 
that dealers unite to fight the act. 


Gypsum, Blanket Insulation, Asphalt 


Roofing 
_ The Gypsum Association presented a lecture 
in connecti6n with demonstration of six 


panels including perforated and plain gypsum 
lath and plaster, various kinds of finishes ap- 
plied to gypsum surfaces, gypsum wallboard, 
gypsum tile, gypsum sheathing board, and 
aluminum-foil-covered gypsum. A talk on the 
application of these products was included. 

The Blanket Insulation Industry used a panel 
to demonstrate two ways of applying blanket 
insulation. For the purpose of tracing the suc- 
cession of steps, a blackboard chalk talk was 
included. 

The last demonstration on the program was 
that of the Asphalt Roofing Industry. This 
opened with a talk on the history and develop- 
ment of the industry, the materials that go into 
making asphalt roofing, and the values and 
uses of the product. Charts were used, and the 
finale of the presentation was an explanation 
of the work of a carpenter employed to apply 
asphalt roofing to a small roof section placed 
on the stage. 


New Officers and Directors Elected 


Newly elected officers for 1938 are Harold 
Jamison, Oelwein, president; R. V. Porter, Os- 
kaloosa, director at large; H. C. Davidson, 
Storm Lake, director district 1; J. W. Jones, 
Shenandoah, director district 2; John Haire, 
Fort Dodge, director district 3; John Gregg, 
Postville, director district 5; Harvey Beach, 
Keokuk, director district 8. 

An excellent show, banquet and dance closed 
the meeting on Friday night. The total regis- 
tration was about two thousand, and there 
were 121 exhibitors of materials and services. 


LEFT—Painting shingled wall as Hilde humorously describes her home building experience with her husband, Ole, and two very different kinds of lumber 


dealer. 


RIGHT—Carpenter applying double course red cedar shingles to wall panel built on stage of convention hall 
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Co-operation With Low Cost Housing 
Planned by West Coast Manufacturers 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 5.—That the lumber 
industry in general and the Douglas fir region 
in particular has its house in order and is bet- 
ter prepared than ever before to take its place 
in the general recovery and secure its share 
of the business and prosperity of the nation 
was impressed upon observers in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, held here Jan. 28. 

Although this was the West Coast annual 
meeting, the presence of Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association and members of his 
staff, who took prominent places on the pro- 
gram, created a broad atmosphere of national 
lumber industry. 

Reminiscing was out; post mortems were 
taboo. It was a forward looking meeting and 
the whole attitude was one of progress. No 
longer can it be said that the lumber manu- 
facturing industry is not properly organized 
or that it is behind the times in its methods. 


Industry Can Do Its Part 


Progress though born of adversity has come 
to the industry rapidly during the past few 
years. It is prepared to do its part in supply- 
ing the nation’s greatest need, the low cost 
home of good quality and efficient design. Most 
advancement perhaps has been made in the sci- 
entific approach to marketing including engi- 
neering, designing, prefabrication, preservative 
treatment, improved seasoning, intelligent grad- 
ing etc. 

Recognition came to the NLMA last summer 
when the Department of Commerce awarded 
it the medal for the most constructive trade 
association activity. The particular activity in 
question was the stimulation of home building 
through the low cost demonstration homes built 
by the industry. This was recalled when Dr. 
Compton presented a replica of the medal to a 
West Coast lumberman, Walter Nettleton, re- 
cently retired president of the NLMA. In 
presenting the medal, Dr. Compton said, “Mr. 
Nettleton has retired from the office of presi- 
dent of the NLMA but by no act of his can 
he retire from the esteem and respect of his 
friends in the lumber industry.” 

The annual meeting was preceded by a meet- 
ing of the sales managers of West Coast lumber 
mills, together with the staff members of the 
NLMA and the trade promotion staff of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Pre- 
siding were Karl Richards. sales manager Pa- 
cific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, representing 
the rail shipping business, and Raymond Lewis, 
sales manager of Willapa Lumber Mills, Rav- 
mond, Wash., representing cargo shippers. This 
meeting closed with the showing of an inter- 
esting film on manufacturing, treating and ship- 
ping of cresoted lumber by the Chas. R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. of San Francisco. 

T. V. Larsen, closing his second term as 
president of the association, opened the general 
meeting with a very brief statement in which 
he told of the origin of the association and the 
stepping stones represented by consolidation of 
earlier groups that went to make up the pres- 
ent comprehensive organization. He pointed 
with pride to the present active body as proof 
that in unity there is strength. 


How Lumbermen Can Help Themselves 


Col. W. B. Greeley, manager, keynoted the 
gathering when he consumed only ten minutes 
in giving his annual message to the members. 

We naturally tend, at annual meetings, to 
play up the high lights in industry affairs. 
We like to talk about the big, spectacular 
things; but I want to dwell, for ten minutes, 


on the opportunities that come to us every 
day. 

In the work of the association, as shown 
in the annual report which you have received, 
it is the day-by-day service which counts 
most strongly. If this is done well, the 
association is justified; if it is not, there is 
small chance for our making good through 
some occasional brilliant stroke. 


Association Jobs That Count 


Our association jobs that count most 
strongly in the long run are typified by the 
instruction courses in lumber grading, in 
which last year we co-operated with the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau’ and 
reached two thousand sawmill employees; by 
the expansion in timber research and timber 
engineering service, so that the association 
is now able to furnish designs in Douglas fir 
timber for practically any construction job. 

The steady work of our traffic department 
—day after day—is a fine example of the 
effort that counts in the long run. So is the 
patient, week-after-week assembling and in- 
terchange of market 
facts, holding of group 
meetings, discussions 
by sales managers, 
keeping our operators 
informed so that they 
may deal with their in- 
dividual business prob- 
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lems with full knowl- 
edge. None of these 
things loom very large 
in themselves. But 
out of them are fash- 
ioned the tools, the ma- 
terials and the experi- 
ence with which we 
serve our members in a hundred ways. In 
the long run, they largely represent our unity 
and effectiveness as an industry. 

I would like to apply this idea of doing 
little things well and persistently, to our gen- 
eral situation today. It is full of perplexities 
and uncertainty. Many of its elements are 
beyond our control. We can only keep our 
own house in order; add our part to economic 
stability; and await the turn. 

But there are some things that we can do, 
not only association employees, but the lum- 
bermen who compose it. 

Congress is about to pass new legislation 
to promote building low-cost homes. The 
Federal Housing Administration has again 
given the country fine, constructive leader- 
ship, for mobilizing, not only the money, but 
the educational powers of the Government 
behind low-cost housing as the way out of 
the present business slump. 


Must Revive Public Confidence 


Almost all the economic prophets of the 
land agree that active resumption of home 
building will “break” some time in 1938. But 
this “break” will not come like the steam 
calliope and grand parade opening a circus. 
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It will start with a little revival of confi- 
dence and the building of two or three houses 
in your own town. It will come from the 
grass-roots of America. When the towns and 
farms make up their minds to do a little more 
building, and that little begins to mount like 
springs flowing together in a stream, we will 
start an upward spiral; first, in public think- 
ing and confidence, then in demand for mate- 
rials, then in employment. And economic re- 
covery will be on its way. 

Now what can the association do and what 
can individual lumber manufacturers do to 
help get this started? I turn again to the 
simple, every day things. Suppose that every 
one of us became a “Minute Man” in his own 
community, in a “Build Now” campaign; sup- 
pose that he called upon the retail dealers 
in his town and worked out with them ways 
and means to get the “Build Now” idea before 
the busimess and social groups of the com- 
munity; suppose that he mastered the re- 
quirements of the new F. H. A. setup, so 
that he could explain them exactly to any- 
one interested; suppose that he sat down and 
talked out the question of building costs and 
values with the town banker and the editor 
of the town paper; suppose that he invited 
a few friends to join him in financing a low- 
cost demonstration home. Could not the men 
right here in this West Coast lumber indus- 
try, with the help of their community retail 
dealers, start Oregon and Washington on an 
upward spiral of home building? And don’t 
overlook the fact that Oregon and Washing- 
ton consume 20 percent of the lumber pro- 
duced by West Coast sawmills. 


The Work Starts at Home 


Most of what the association staff knows 
about trade promotion has come from the 
experience and merchandising resourcefulness 
of member companies. If each of us became 
a “Minute Man” in his own community, in 
a “Build Now” campaign, the inflow of ex- 
perience and understanding of merchandising 
problems would recharge the batteries of 
the whole industry. 

It is a deadly thing for any industry, facing 
the difficulties of today, to drift into the 
attitude of “Let George do it’; or “Let the 
Government do it.” Let’s do it ourselves, it 
is our job. 

There has been much loose talk of late 
about business trying to wreck the New 
Deal, or business staging sit-down strikes. 
Anything of that sort is far from the mind 
of the West Coast lumberman. He is more 
apt to wreck himself by greater production 
and more employment than his market justi- 
fies. Certainly right now, in this waiting 
period, we can put our shoulders to the wheel 
of the bogged-down construction wagon and 
get it rolling out of the muck. 

I believe this to be the first and foremost 
job of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in 1938. It is a job on which we can 
begin right now and right here at home. 
Whatever we may be able to do in reopening 
the United Kingdom market or in shipping 
more lumber to the Atlantic Coast, or in 
keeping our lumber moving to the interier 
States at reasonable freight rates, we can 
help in the simple, direct things right here 
in the Pacific Northwest. That is something 
which lumbermen can do for themselves. 


Lumber Must Be the Leader 


President Larsen devoted his annual address 
to the subject “Lumber’s Leadership in Home 
Building.” Here again no time was wasted in 
telling of the glorious achievements of the past. 
Mr. Larsen told of the great needs of home 
building in this country. He urged the lumber- 
men to be prepared in every way to help sup- 
ply the low cost homes for the many people 
so greatly in need of them. 

Mr. Larsen pointed out that the lumbermen 
should do more than simply prepare themselves 
to supply the raw materials. He said the mouse- 
trap story might have been a good one in its 
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Stress Individual’s Part in 

Housing Program; Seek 

Amicable Labor Relations, 
Equitable Legislation 


time but that the times have changed. He said 
that the consensus is that nothing will aid re- 
covery as much as the stimulation of building 
low cost housing; that nothing will help our 
own industry as much. Concluding, he paid 
tribute to Col. Greeley, the association staff 
and to the directors and members for their ef- 
fective efforts on behalf of the industry. 


Progress in Grading and Inspection 


Under the leadership of C. G. Kinney, gen- 
eral manager, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
Linnton, Oregon, lumber grades and inspection 
have become something more than merely for- 
mulating rules for separating the various grades 
of lumber. Mr. Kinney, chairman of the grad- 
ing and inspection committee, presided during 
the discussion in which the principal subjects 
were: Problems in marketing No. 3 dimension; 
revision of the standard grading rules of 1938; 
salt seasoning and other methods of processing 
Douglas fir timbers and dimension; instruction 
of mill employees in lumber grading. 

There are two principal inspection services in 
the Douglas fir region, the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, of which Fred W. Alexander 
has been secretary and manager for many years, 
and the department of grades and inspection of 
the association, of which L. A. Nelson is di- 
rector. During the past year these two organi- 
zations in close cooperation have developed 
classes for the instruction of mill employees in 
lumber grading and manufacturing practices. 
Mr. Kinney briefly touched on the subject for 
discussion urging the members to give thought 
and offer suggestions regarding any revision of 
grading rules during the coming year. He 
pointed out the bad results of selling No. 3 
common too cheap and then shipping something 
less than a usable grade, giving the grade a 
bad name. He called attention to the experi- 
ments that have been made in the so called 
“salt-seasoning” of Douglas fir and expressed 
the hope that this process can be developed to 
a point where it will save a large proportion 
of the degrade in seasoning of lumber. Mr. 
Kinney asked Mr. Nelson to discuss these sub- 
jects more in detail. 


Salt Seasoning Practices 


Salt seasoning of lumber presented perhaps 
the most novel and interesting of recent devel- 
opments. Mr. Nelson told of some of the work 
that has been done to date in these experiments 
and announced that the next step will be ex- 
periments carried on a commercial basis at the 
Weyerhaeuser plant at Longview, Wash. The 
object of these experiments is to develop a 
method which will prevent checking in the 
larger sizes of Douglas fir dimension and tim- 
bers while seasoning. 

There are two methods being tried in the 
use of various salts or sugar. One is steeping 
the lumber in solution, the other by applying 
the dry salt. Experiments so far indicate that 
this chemically treated lumber seasons in about 
one half of the time that is necessary for un- 
treated lumber. The treatment reduces shrink- 
age and to a large extent eliminates checking. 
There are of course difficulties. For one thing 
salt produces corrosion of metal parts of equip- 
ment and machinery. Methods to eliminate the 
corrosion have been found and it is believed 
that practical methods of use of salt will be 
developed and prove of great value. 


Development of Employee Instruction 


Instruction of employees in grading and 
manufacturing practices conducted by the two 
inspection services have created widespread in- 
terest and are showing rapid development. T. 
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J. Hartman of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau and H. W. Murphy of the association’s 
inspection department, have had charge of this 
work, Classes so far are being held in the 
various districts and the interest of the em- 
ployees has been highly satisfactory. The cost 
of the classes is borne partly by the two bu- 
reaus and at no expense to the men. 

George T. Gerlinger, president Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co. and chairman of the traffic 
committee of the association, gave a report of 
the railroad rate hearing at Portland Jan. 17 
and 18. He recommended that members inter- 
ested should read the statement presented by 
Col. Greeley if they wanted to get a quick 
comprehensive view of the lumber rail rate sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Gerlinger pointed out that the attempt 
on the part of the railroads to raise rates is 
not a rate case but a revenue case. A few of 
~ highlights of Mr. Gerlinger’s remarks fol- 
ow: 

Utilization of timber is controlled by trans- 
portation policies. 

In relation to the value of the product, 
lumber bears highest freight rates. 

In 1922 41 percent of the lumber manufac- 
tured in this country was consumed in the 
region of production; in 1934 51 percent was 
consumed in the region of production. The 
above statement is a most important fact in 
this case, 

Lumber has been charged more than the 
traffic will bear. 

Keeping before the industry the matter of 
balance of supply and de- 
mand. Col. Greeley gave 
a National association 
estimate of consump- 
tion from the fir dis- 
trict for the first quar- 
ter of 1938 as 1,220,000,- 


GEO. T. GERLINGER, 
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000 feet. This estimate 
was checked and verified 
through salesmen rep- 
resenting West Coast 
mills, taking into consid- 
eration stocks and lum- 
ber in the yards and the 
probable volume of orders in comparison with 
1937. From all sources the story seemed to be 
the same, namely, that there were no prospects 
of an increase of lumber consumption during 
the first quarter. 

Col. Greeley however expressed an optimistic 
view as to conditions later in the year. He was 
of the opinion that the low cost house building 
will increase and that there are prospects for 
a better export market. He advised operators 
to produce only for current sales and not build 
up stocks. He pointed out that the industry is 
now in good condition as there are no excess 
stocks at the mills. 


Labor Relations Status 


Following luncheon, John D. Tennant, vice 
president and general manager of Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., and chairman 
of the advisory committee on industrial rela- 
tions of the association, commented on current 
labor relations. He said, in part: 


Labor relations probably is the greatest 
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subject of conversation among people en- 
gaged in the industry. Years ago the indus- 
try woke up to the fact that it had brought 
about an over production and had given no 
— to the problem of under consump- 
ion. 

Similarly in labor relations, a changed con- 
dition has been brought about in connection 
with the employment of labor and it has come 
gradually without employers realizing it. For 
the short time since the Civil War this nation 
has grown from one of pioneers to an indus- 
trial nation. 

In the earlier days the industries were 
small and widely scattered and the men that 
ran them knew all of their employees and 
in fact every one in their community. There 
were little or no labor difficulties. There was 
a complete understanding. Today the scene 
is very different with industry on a large 
scale and the owners widely separated from 
details of operation. In the lumber industry 
the same is true with many heads of opera- 
tion not in close touch with their employees. 
The head of the concern has been busy with 
the many complexities arising in his business 
and as long as the labor troubles were not 
in evidence, the operator allowed conditions 
to drift. Today labor relations has developed 
into a most important problem. 


Need Confidence of Employees 


Operators should study the influences in 
the labor movement and determine to correct 
influences that are not for the good of the 
business and the employees. This is a big 
job and to do it the operator must first gain 
the confidence of his employees. In the larger 
operations the administration of the business 
is left largely to others, the men who very 
largely interpret the policy of the company 
to the employees, namely, the foreman and 
department heads. These men were often 
first chosen because they were good me- 
chanics and that was what they were hired 
for, but they are doing a more important job 
than that because they present the company’s 
policy in its labor relations to the men. Go 
back to first principles of dealing with labor. 
Let us know as thoroughly as possible the 
people that are working with us in this in- 
dustry. If in some cases that is impossible 
then let us know thoroughly the men who do 
contact and know the people working with 
us. 

Our men often bring us ideas that we think 
are silly. Maybe we are looking at them 
from our own point of view only. Try to find 
out the man’s viewpoint and then take the 
time to give him your viewpoint. We must 
bring the subject up to date. I don’t mean 
to say we must say “Yes” to everything 
brought up. Study the question and every 
time you say “No” give a good logical reason 
for not agreeing with the men’s demands. 
Every man who employs labor must realize 
that we are living in a changed condition 
from what it was five years ago. Let’s rec- 
ognize it and try to finds ways and means 
to meet this condition. 


Better Relations with Government 


E. W. Demarest, chairman of the committee 
on Government relations, intreduced Dr. Comp- 
ton to talk on this subject. Dr. Compton ex- 
pressed the opinion that as to relations with 
the Government, industry has seen the worst; 
that we can look forward to more good legis- 
lation than bad from now on. “The main ob- 
ject of the Administration is to work out of 
depression,” he said. “Anything I might say 
regarding trade agreements means forecasting. 
Lumbermen would like to have at least a 
chance to get some of the trade of other coun- 
tries. We expect to see the way open up for 
a return to major trade with Great Britain and 
the British Empire. The maritime shipping 
situation is one of sharp contrast of views be- 
tween the two branches of Congress. The Sen- 
ate wants the matter of subsidy and labor prob- 
lems considered as one. The maritime condition 
on both coasts is topsy turvy.” He recommended 
government regulation of intercoastal rates. 


Questions and Opinions 


A long list of questions was submitted to 
Dr. Compton which he attempted to answer, 
merely giving his opinion as to probable future 
action. He commented that: 

Senators and Representatives from the 
Pacific Northwest have shown more interest 
in the industrial interests of the Northwest 
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Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


‘In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structura] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in fin 

chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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than ever before; expressed the opinion that 
the wages-and-hour law will be passed; the 
Robinson-Patman Act will be enforced and 
the Federal Trade Commission is catching up 
on this work; he looked for no immediate 
modification of the anti-trust law and said 
in his opinion no federal licensing act will 
be passed. 

Asked if the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
would get together, the answer was “Yes, but 
not this year.” 

In regard to the undistributed profits tax, 
he thought that nominally it would not be 
repealed, but in effect it would. 


Other expressions of opinion were: 

The present excise taxes on imports of raw 
materials will not be permanent legislation 
in the forthcoming revenue bill; the Smith 
bill to define lumber board measure has a 
chance; the Housing Bill will pass the Senate 
and Title 1 will be restored, but will not 
carry with it a requirement of union wage 
scale; there will not be greatly enlarged 
government expenditures this year; railroads 
will not get the freight increases on lumber 
they have asked for; the maritime commis- 
sion has not publicly done anything to stimu- 
late export business. Great Britain and Can- 
ada have new trade agreements in prospect 
with us. It is also fairly probable that we 
will soon have trade agreements with Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the Argentine; the 
Government Reorganization Bill will not 
pass as it is now drawn; the Forest Service 
will not be switched from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of the In- 
terior; no large appropriation for acquiring 
national forest land will be passed this year. 


Corydon Wagner, St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr. 
Co., chairman of the trade promotion commit- 
tee of the association, presided during the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Mr. Wagner said that in looking at the trade 
promotion picture a long range view was nec- 
essary and the present condition of the market 
could not be blamed on inefficient trade pro- 
motion. ’ 

Trade Promotion Activities 


He said further in spite of the small appro- 
priation for 1937, the work has been of much 
value because the association had seven field 
men with engineering training who are in touch 
with retailers as well as specifying engineers 
in other industries. The promotion department 
has rounded out its file of literature, the latest 
publication being a new hemlock book. Plans 
for the so-called “Woodway Growing Home” 
have developed considerable interest in many 
quarters. This is the plan of a house which 
may be built as a very modest beginning and 
added on to as opportunity arises. Mr. Wagner 
said there is a problem in the disposal of lower 
grades. 

J. E. Mackie, of the NLMA staff, told of the 
trends in building code work which today is 
toward the elimination of lower grades. 

Clyde McKutchan, chief building inspector 
for Los Angeles, told of the development of a 
new building code for Los Angeles. He pointed 
out the importance of Los Angeles as a wood 
home-building city. He justified the more strin- 
gent building code rules being formulated for 
Los Angeles on the basis that the codes are 
made to protect citizens from “jerry” builders. 


Advises Pre-Cut Framing 


As an answer to the disposal of lower grades, 
T. C. Combs, Los Angeles representative of the 
association, proposed cutting house framing 
lumber to exact lengths at the mills thus util- 
izing short pieces which could be produced by 
cutting out the defects in the lower grades. 
He gave the figures of the number of pieces 
used in many typical small homes showing the 
percentage of short length pieces, and gave 
estimates on the cost of sorting and cutting 
short length pieces. 

Harry Uhl, secretary of the Timber Engi- 
neering Co., Washington, D. C., a subsidiary 
of the NLMA, told of the progress that has 
been made by his company and the Western 
Timber Structures in selling timber cuttings by 
the same method as used by steel producers. 
The two organizations, one of them a branch 
of the NLMA and the other a subsidiary of the 
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West Coast association, have done much in the 
way of designing and engineering for the use 
of timber construction and thereby meeting 
competition of steel and concrete. 


A. C. Horner, manager of Western Timber 
Structures, San Francisco, told the story of the 
promotion work carried on by his organization 
which has designed and fabricated various 
structures, particularly oil derricks. This com- 
pany utilizes the timber connectors which are 
made available through the Timber Engineering 
Co. It has used designs for many different pur- 
poses, enabling timber construction to success- 
tully compete with other materials. 


C. P. French, of the NLMA staff, discussed 
lumber program for small houses in 1938. He 
touched on the success of last year’s program, 
which was the building of low cost demonstra- 
tion houses, featuring three designs and told 
of its psychology. This year the program has 
been enlarged, taking eight designs which he 
believes are much more attractive and of course 
give more variety. A comprehensive descrip- 
tion of this program was published on page 29, 
Jan. 29th issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Chairman Wagner pointed confidently to the 
future with new markets ahead but which will 
need new methods of selling and perhaps new 
methods of manufacture. 

At the close of the meeting, a unanimous 
resolution expressed appreciation to retiring 
President “Vic” Larsen, for his two years of 
service, on motion of Walter Nettleton, presi- 
dent Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle. 


Elect New Trustees 


Trustees elected for the ensuing year are: 
H,. A. Laplant, Lyman, Wash.; W. G. Hulbert, 
Everett, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, 
Wash.; L. L. Doud, Tacoma, Wash.; C. H. 
Kreienbaum, Shelton, Wash.; Stuart Polson, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; C. E. Miller, Astoria, Ore.; 
W. W. Clark, Linnton, Ore.; J. S. McGladry, 
Culp Creek, Ore.; R. T. Moore, Bandon, Ore. 

Trustees at large elected were Edmund 
Hayes, Portland, Ore.; C. H. Ingram, Tacoma, 
Wash.; T. V. Larsen, Noti, Ore. 

Honorary trustee at large, J. D. Tennant, 
Longview, Wash. 

Officers elected were: Vice president for 
Washington, H. W. Stutchell, Everett, Wash.; 
vice president for Oregon, George Gerlinger, 
Dallas, Ore.; treasurer, Hillman Leuderman, 
Portland, Ore, 


The new president will be elected at next 
regular meeting of Board of Trustees, to be 
held within the next three or four weeks. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 29, 1938, totaled 1,123,509 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 52,001 cars (an increase of 
1,904 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 15); grain, 67,762 cars; livestock, 
28,463 cars; coal, 254,450 cars; coke, 12,808 
cars; ore, 14,132 cars; merchandise, 287,727 
cars, and miscellaneous, 406,166 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Jan. 29 show 
a decrease of 9,405 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 15. 


Produces Quality N. C. Pine 


Setters, S. C., Feb. 7.—Under the efficient su- 
pervision of D. J. Moore, superintendent of 
manufacturing, the plant here of the Tilghman 
Lumber Corp. continues to produce a high qual- 
ity of North Carolina pine, cypress and hard- 
wood lumber, there having been no change in 
management since the recent death of Horace L. 
Tilghman, president. Assisting Mr. Moore 1s 
the following staff: A. D. Ellington, office man- 
ager; R. G. Hanna, logging superintendent; H. 
W. Ritch, mill superintendent; M. E. Horner, 
timber cruiser and buyer. The Tilghman Lum- 
ber Corp. is an old established concern that en- 
joys a well deserved reputation as a producer of 
high grade North Carolina pine. 
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Pacific Box Men Continue Pro- 
motional Activities 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—Frank N. 
Blagen, of the Davies- Johnson Lumber Co., 
Calpine, Calif., was elected president of the 
Pacific Division of the National Wooden Box 
Association for the 1938 term, at the first 
(1938) tri-annual meeting of the division at 
the Clift Hotel here, Jan. 12. G. A. Krause, 
of the Klamath Lumber & Box Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., was retiring president. 

Other officers, directors and alternates for 
the ensuing year are: 

Vice President—I. E. Kesterson, Kesterson 
Lumber Corp., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Treasurer—J. M. White, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Weed, Calif. 

Secretary—G. Carlberg, Jr. 
pointed). 

Directors—President Blagen; G. A. Krause; 
Cc. A. Webster, Stockton Box Co., Stockton, 
Calif.; J. E. Smith, Brooks Scanlon Lumber 
Co., Bend, Ore.; J. M. White; A. J. Boye, Big 
Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Floyd 
Hart, Timber Products Co.; Medford, Ore.; 
I. E. Kesterson; Herman Paine, Southern 
California Box Co., Los Angeles; W. C. 
Strong, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and Percy V. Burke, Sacramento 
Box & Lumber Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

Alternates—H. D. Mortenson, Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., Klamath Falls; Huntington 
Taylor, Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., 
Sprague River, Ore.; Albert Pearlman, Ameri- 


(recently ap- 





FRANK N. BLAGEN, 
San Francisco and 


G. CARLBERG, JR., 
recently appointed 
active secretary of 
the Pacific Division 


Calpine, president 
Pacific Division 


can Box Corp., San Francisco; 
Donough, Forest Lumber Co., 

Ore.; R. L. Ferral, McCloud River Lumber 
Co., McCloud, Calif.; Ward Dwight, Dwight 
Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco; C. H. Dag- 
gett, Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls; E. J. 
Grant, Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore.; J. 
R. Shaw, Shaw Lumber Co., Klamath Falls; 


A. S. Mce- 
Pine Ridge, 


Swift Berry, Michigan-California Lumber 
Co., Camino, Calif., and Curt Setzer, Setzer 
Box Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


Officers Make Recommendations 


The morning session was opened with the 
report of the outgoing president, Mr. Krause, 
which briefly outlined the success of the activi- 
ties of the association during the past year, ex- 
pressed hearty appreciation for the generous 
financial assistance from the Western Pine 
Association for trade promotion work, and 
recommended that a committee on policies and 
program could be well added to the associa- 
tion’s list of standing committees. 


_Secretary Carlberg read a report from 
C. D, Hudson, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association, outlining 


briefly the present activities and program of the 
national association. He reviewed the various 
consolidated reports of the western division 
and urged the manufacturers to discuss the ad- 
visability of the association attempting to 
secure monthly shipment reports, broken down 
into commodity items, a tentative form of 
which was attached to the docket of the meet- 
ing. 

The grading rules and specifications commit- 
tee report brought out much discussion. 


Mr. Krause brought up the matter of ap- 
pointing a committee on policy and program, 
saying in part: “Such a committee could for- 
mulate ways and means of creating a closer 
relationship and greater understanding between 
ourselves and (1) our employees, (2) our 
customers and (3) the consumer or general’ 
public.” The favorable discussion of the sub- 
ject resulted in the approval of two committees 
—one on labor relations and one on public 
relations. 


Approve Reporting Monthly Shipments 


The suggested form for individual mill re- 
ports ot shook shipments by commodity items 
was approved by a motion requesting all manu- 
facturers to co-operate with the association in 
gathering the information monthly. The 
“little green book” on Standard Grading Rules 
for Fine Box Shook was adopted as the one 
and only authority for Standard Grading Rules, 
to the exclusion of grading rules now contained 
in Taritt No. 1. 

At the afternoon session, President Blagen, 
presiding, announced the tollowing had been 
elected directors of The Wooden Box Insti- 
tute by the association directors at a noon 
meeting : 

President J. H. Dobbin, Vice President G. 
Carlberg, Jr., Secretary M. D. McLeod, Treas- 
urer J. W. Rodgers, G. A. Krause, I. E. Kes- 
terson, W. C. Strong, Frank N. Blagen, J. E. 
Smith, A. W. Pinger, and A, G. Marion. 


The afternoon discussion centered around 
trade promotion projects of the Institute. 

Mr. Dobbin outlined the well worth while 
results of trade promotion during the past year, 
and indicated that work would continue on the 
following projects: Western wooden box cam- 
paign, potato box project, Eastern extension, 
tlm project and the cannery case project. Re- 
gional directors of the western wooden box 
campaign, R. G. Duthie, L. J. Bean, and Rus- 
sell Downs, told of the splendid work being 
done throughout the mill areas, resulting in 
increasing shipments of wooden-box-packed 
goods into the lumber districts of the West. 
J. H. Muyskens told of the success of his work 
on the promotion of boxes for harvesting, 
storing and marketing potatoes in California, 
Oregon and Idaho. 

Many problems in connection with trade pro- 
motion were actively discussed. The Western 
Pine Association was praised for its financial. 
and co-operative assistance in last year’s trade 
promotion, which it was hoped would be con- 
tinued this year. The association approved a 
budget for 1938 equal in amount to that of the 
past year for trade promotion work by the 
Wooden Box Institute. 

A well attended and jolly banquet was held 
in the evening, and shook manufacturers met 
in executive session the next day. 


Standing Committees of Pacific Division 


Pacific Division, National Wooden Box As- 
sociation standing committees for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 


Executive Committee—J. W. Rodgers, 
chairman; W. A. Dwight, Walter Hyman, R. 
L. Ferral, W. G. Kakman, Albert Pearlman 
and J. M. White. 

Trade Promotion Committee—I. E. Kester- 
son, chairman; J. E. Smith, W. C. Strong, 
A. G. Marion, and A. W. Pinger. 

Grading Rules & Specifications Committee 
—R. L. Ferral, chairman; C. H. Daggett, G. 
A. Krause, Albert Pearlman, A. W. Pinger, 
Curt Setzer, W. C. Strong, and W. C. Dis- 
mukes. 

Transportation Committee—D. M. Swobe, 
chairman; Carl Hornibrook, A. W. Pinger, 
F. J. Nist, and Ward A. Dwight. 

Southern California Committee—W. E. 
Arblaster and Herman Paine. 

San Francisco Committee—Walter 4G. 
Hyman. 
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Attract BUILDING PROSPECTS 
lo your Display Rooms 





aN 
FIREPLACE 


Every person _— is planning to build a home, 
camp, or basement recreation room is a live 
prospect for the Heatilator Fireplace. 


Show it in your display rooms . . . in your win- 
dows. Feature it in your advertising. a 
prospects will come in to see it. You will 

them not only a fireplace but other materials. 


USED ALL OVER AMERICA 


The Heatilator is widely known. It has been ad- 
vertised in leading magazines for more than ten 
years. It has been proved in thousands of homes 
and camps all over America. 

Owners tell their friends that it circulates heat, 

will not smoke... that it warms every corner 
of the room, and even adjoining rooms. It saves 
fuel costs . . . solves the heating problem in base- 
ment rooms... es camps usable weeks longer. 
Write for latest dealer information. If 
you are a new dealer, we will ship a 
Heatilator without obligation, subject 
to your customer’s approval. 


HEATILATOR CO. 
582 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator Fireplace 




















Write Fer This 
New Color Chart 
For Your Files 








Eighteen standard colors, with black and 
white, are shown in the true shades furnished 


in 


GIBBS BOARDTILE 


Craftsmen will find this the most artistic and 
permanent for fine work in business build- 
ings or homes. Easily handled and installed. 
Furnished in economical dimensions, with 
Baseboards, Moldings and other accessories. 
Proof against moisture, grease and insects. 


We will help you plan or estimate any job, 
great or small. Write for this new chart of 
true colors. Mailed upon your request. 


GIBBS BOARDTILE CORPORATION 
636 N. Aberdeen Street CHICAGO 
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Lumber Dealers Wisconsin Expects Record Convention 


earn good profits on 


Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 3%,” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 














Macon, Ga. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 7.—Final plans have 
been completed for the 48th annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at the Municipal Auditorium here Feb. 
15-17. Preliminary to the opening there will be 
a get-together dinner on Monday evening at 
the Hotel Schroeder at which exhibitors will be 
guests of the association. Tuesday morning, be- 
fore the first session, the annual “Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Bowl” will be held at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club bowling alleys with five-man 
teams competing for the silver cup. 


F. C. Cole, of Iron Mountain, Mich., is sched- 
uled to open the convention at 2 p. m., on Tues- 
day, with the president’s annual message, fol- 
lowed by the annual reports of Treasurer Clar- 
ence S. Walker, of Columbus, and Secretary 
Don Montgomery, of Milwaukee. Speakers at 
this session will include Zenn Kaufman on 
“Showmanship in Business,” and W. W. Wood- 
bridge, manager of Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, on “Mighty Like a Roof.” Mrs. Bess 
Gearhart Morrison, Lincoln, Neb., will give “A 
Woman’s Point of View.” 


At the general session Wednesday, B. L. John- 
son, Chicago editor, will speak on “More Home 
for the Money,” and Col. A. F. H. Scott, New 
York City, will discuss the “Eight New Designs 
for the 1938 Small Home Program.” E. P. 
Lockart, Toledo, of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
will give “The Story of Glass Blocks in Pic- 
tures,” and Max Critchfield, Indianapolis, will 
discuss the Lumber Products-Better Paint Bu- 
reau. Election of officers will conclude the 
day’s session. 


Following the annual meeting of the Retail 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. Thursday 
morning, the association will conclude its busi- 
ness and then go into the “Shirt Sleeve” clinic 
of the Royal Order of Dumbbells, getting into 
roundtable discussion of problems confronting 
individual dealers. 


The current edition of Paul Bunyan will be a 
guest of the convention to redeem some of the 
fame that recently has gone to some pine lum- 
ber clad in a dress suit and purporting to be an 
Irishman named Charlie McCarthy. Another 
surprise is being billed as “Watch for Hilde.” 
Prompt and faithful attendance at convention 
sessions will be rewarded with cash prizes at 
each session. 

A full program of activities has been arranged 
for the ladies attending. A luncheon and bridge 
at the Wisconsin Club will be given Tuesday, 
and the annual luncheon meeting of the Auxil- 
iary will be held Wednesday at the Hotel 
Schroeder. The informal convention dance will 
be held Tuesday night, and the dinner dance 
Wednesday night, both at the Schroeder. 


Members of the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club 
will assist at sessions and are also arranging for 
the annual Hoo-Hoo dinner and show Tuesday 
evening, preceding the dancing party. 


With favorable weather and road conditions, 
registrations at the Wisconsin convention this 
year are expected to approach the all-time high 
of 3,106 set in 1937, Secretary Don Montgom- 
ery predicted. About 150 manufacturers and 
distributors will show the latest developments in 
lumber and other building materials at the an-. 
nual exposition held during the convention, set- 
ting a new record. 


Alabamans to Study New Retailing 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 7.—Southern lumber and 
building material dealers will stage another re- 
gional convention here March 23, 24 and 25 at 
the Atlanta Biltmore hotel, according to Joseph 
G. Rowell, secretary-manager of the Alabama 
Building Material Institute, Birmingham, who 
has been selected as secretary of the convention 
committee. 


The program for the convention will be ar- 
ranged after questionnaires, which have been 
sent out to Southern dealers, are checked to 
ascertain which subjects are considered of para- 
mount interest. It is planned to schedule but 
few speakers and reserve at least half of the 
convention for open forum discussions by deal- 
ers, wholesalers and manufacturers. 


1938 Dealer Opportunities 


Commenting on the meeting, Secretary Rowell 
said: 


The members of the convention commit- 
tee are of the opinion that 1938 holds a 
genuine opportunity for the dealer, an op- 
portunity for profit, if he is prepared to grasp 
it. New materials and methods are taking 
an active place in tomorrow’s home building. 
The old time mortgage instrument has been 
swept away to be replaced by the monthly 
amortized. single instrument promoted by 
FHA. Installment selling, a crying need of 
the lumber and building material dealer for 
the last 20 years, has arrived and is here 
to stay. Improved construction methods, in- 
creased consumer knowledge of materials, 
sharply increased competition from sources 
outside the dealer field—all are indications 
of the changes that are taking place in our 
industry today. These are substantial rea- 
sons why progressive dealers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunities to be afforded by 
the convention. 


Convention Committee Members 


The convention committee has been formed 
under the chairmanship of Frank Wilson, Ran- 
dall Bros., Atlanta, who is president of the At- 
lanta Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers Asso- 


ciation. F. Lisle Peters, Louisiana Western 
Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La., president of the 
Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, is vice-chairman. 


Convention committee members include: 


H. O. Bernard, Walker Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, president of the Alabama Building 
Material Institute; J. H. Brady. Barnett Lum- 
ber Co., Birmingham; W. Thornton WBstes, 
Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham; B. W. Flem- 
ing, De Jarnette Supply Co., Atlanta; C. H. 
Grayson, Grayson Lumber Co., Birmingham; 
Ben L. Johnston, Madison Lumber Co., New 
Orleans; Medford E. Leake, Leake & Good- 
lett, Inc., Tupelo, Miss., president of the Mis- 
sissippi Retail Lumber Dealers Association;: 
P. L. L’Engle, Patillo-L’Engle Lumber Co.,, 
Atlanta; W. M. Lockhart, secretary Missis-. 
sippi Retail Lumber Dealers Association,, 
Jackson, Miss.; A. O. Marbut, secretary At-. 
lanta Lumber & Builders Supply Dealers As-. 
sociation, Atlanta; Charles E. Marsh, secre- 
tary-manager Memphis Lumber Exchange, 
Memphis; W. W. Milling, Underwood Coal & 
Supply Co., Mobile; Walter Robinson, East 
Side Lumber & Coal Co., Atlanta; B. F. Seale, 
Seale Lumber Co., Birmingham, president of 
the Birmingham Building Material Institute; 
Fred R. Stair, Farragut Lumber Co., Knox~ 
ville, Tenn., national director Tennessee Lum-~ 
ber, Millwork & Supply Dealers Association; 
Ed. Staub, Griffin Lumber Co., Bessemer, Ala., 
president of the Bessemer Lumber & Building; 
Material Dealers Association; Fred B. Temple, 
White’s Lumber Yard, Meridian, Miss.; Davis 
B. Thornton, Cromer & Thornton, Atlanta; 
W. B. Willingham, Jr., Willingham-Tift Lum- 
ber Co., Atlanta; Herbert J. West, West Lum- 
ber Co., Atlanta. 


To Add Other Members 


Other dealers and association executives are 
expected to accept membership on the conven- 
tion committee. An invitation has been ext 
to the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 
and the Carolina Lumber & Building Supply As- 
sociation to delegate members to serve on the 
committee and to participate in preparations for 
the meeting. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


194 cu. ft. concrete footings 

900 cement blocks 

102 yards concrete floor, 4-in., basement 
290 sq. ft. brick work, walls 

32 ft. chimney 

28 ft. flue lining 

52 yards concrete porch floor, 5-in. 

15 lin. ft. concrete steps 

{ cement chimney cap 

580 yds. plastering on wood lath 

128 lin. ft. 3-in. tiling at footing (if wanted) 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 
136 lin, ft. 2x8 girders 

40 pes. 2x8—16 joist 

56 pes. 2x8—14 joist 

44 pes. 2x8—12 joist 

32 pes. 2x6—I/6 ceiling joist 
15 pes. 2x6—8 ceiling joist 
5 pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist 
5 pes. 2x6—10 ceiling joist 
500 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 
126 lin. ft. 2x8 sill 

126 lin. ft. 1x4 ribbon 

920 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

3 pes. 2x10—16 stair horses 
3 pes. 2x10—12 stair horses 
40 pes. 2x6—22 rafters 


21 pes. 2x6—12 rafters 

16 pes. 2x4—12 rafters 

4 pes. 2x4—6 rafters (radius) 

12 pes. 2x4—8 studs (coal bin) 

220 ft. x6 T&G (coal bin) 

58 pes. 2x4—12 0.s. studs 

56 pes. 2x4—8 o.s. studs 

60 pes. 2x4—12 0.8. studs 

14 pes. 2x4—16 0.s. studs 

26 pes. 2x4—9 0.8. studs 

12 pes. 2x6—8 ins. studs 

190 pes. 2x4—8 ins. studs 

1950 ft. 1x8 roof sheathing 

1900 ft. 1x8 shiplap or other insulating (if 
wanted) 

2350 ft. 34x8 bevel siding, rabbeted 

1600 ft. 1x4 T&G flooring 

630 ft. ix6 T&G subfloor, living room, din- 
ing room & entry 

670 ft. ¥¢x1'/ hardwood flooring, living room, 
dining room & entry 

1100 lin. ft. grounds 

16 squares roofing (selected by owner) 

1 o.s. door fr. 3/0x7/0 seg. hd., trim one side 

{ o.s. door frame 2/8x7/0, trim one side 

4 = window frames 2 Its. 24x26, trim one 


side 
2 be window frames 2 Its. 24x24, trim one 
side 


1 pe window frame 2 Its. 18x20, trim one 
side 
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| twin window frame 2 Its. 18x18, trim one 


side 

2 single window frames 2 Its. 24x26, trim one 
side 

2 single window frames 2 Its. 24x24, trim one 
side 

| single window frame 2 Its. 18x20. trim one 


side 

1 single window frame 2 Its. 20x20, trim one 
side 

70 lin. ft. 1x8 cornice (level) 

70 lin. ft. 2-in. bed mold, cornice (level) 

70 lin. ft. 136 cove, cornice (level) 

164 lin. ft. 1x6, cornice (rake & rear dormer) 

164 lin. ft. 1x4, cornice (rake & rear dormer) 

164 - ft. 1Y%x2'2 mold (rake & rear dorm- 
er 


7 lin. ft. circle rake cornice 

| set rear steps and stoop complete 

1 cased opening 4/0x7/0, trim two sides 

4 ins. door frames 2/8x7/0, trim two sides 
4 ins. door frames 2/6x7/0, trim two sides 
| ins. door frame 3/0x7/0, trim two sides 
| ins. door frame 1 /6x7/0, trim two sides 
6 ins. door frames 2/6x6/8, trim two sides 
2 ins. door frames 2/8x6/8, trim two sides 
1 ins. door frame 1/6x2/4, trim one side 

| door 3/0x7/0—134 seg. hd. elev. gla. DS 
| door 2/8x7/0 134 2X pan. 6 Its. SS 

4 doors 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 

4 doors 2/6x7/0 13% 2 pan. 

1 door 3/0x7/0—13%4 15 Its. DS 

1 door 1/6x7/0—1% 2 pan. 

6 doors 2/6x6/8—1% 2 pan. 

2 doors 2/8x6/8—1% 2 pan. 
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| door |/6x2/4—7, | pan. 
10 windows 2 Its. 24x26 13, top div. 6 Its. 


6 | ag 2 Its. 24x24—13¢, top div. 6 Its. 
3 aw 2 Its. 18x20—13, top div. 4 Its. 
2 vente 2 Its. 18x18—1%, top div. 4 Its. 


| window 2 Its. 20x20 13, top div. 4 Its. SS 
520 lin. ft. 6-in. base and shoe 

58 lin. ft. wainscot cap, bathr. & kit. 

| kitchen cupboard, per detail 

| breakfast set, detail 

1 main stair, detail 

12 treads 1'/4x9'/2—3 basement stair 
40 lin. ft. Ixi2 shelving 

12 lin. ft. 1x16 sheiving 

50 lin. ft. 1x18 shelving, linen closet 
80 lin. ft. 1x2 cleat 

76 lin. ft. 1x4 hook rail 

2 thresholds 

1 trap door frame, door and trim 24x30 


HARDWARE: 


600 Ibs. nails 

22 sets weights and cord 

16 pr. 342x3'/2 butts 

3 pr. 4x4 butts 

{ pr. 2x2 butts 

| D.A. floor hinge (floor type) 
1 front door lock set 

{ rear door lock set 

16 inside door lock sets 

22 sash locks & lifts 
Cupboard hardware by owner 
1 catch for access door 

2 push plates, double acting door 


IRON & SHEET METAL: 


6 sash 3 Its. 10x12 glazed 

{ cast iron coal door 18x24 

| cast iron cleanout door 

14 running ft. iron railing front porch 
60 ft. valley tin 

Flashing for chimney 

104 ft. 42-in. gutter 

66 ft. 3-in. down spout 

Corners for siding (if wanted) 


PLUMBING, HEATING & WIRING: 


1 bell trap, basement 

{ bathtub, ! corner lavatory, | lavatory, 
bathr. 

2 closets complete, | kitchen sink, { medicine 
cab. 


Heating plant by owner 
Electric wiring & equipment by owner 

















American fisherman 














merican Lumberman House Plan No. 206 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK 
150 eu. ft. conerete footings 
900 cu. ft. concrete walls 
18 cu. ft. concrete steps 
35 sq. ft. 4 concrete slab 
1,150 = ft. 3” conerete floor, basement 
i, pk . ft. 1” cement top 
24 u. ft, brick porch, front entran 
3! }. tin, Lag brick chimney, fireplace and 
urn 
51 tin. “tt. 8x12 Ge an Gag 
| cement chimney 
10 sq. ft. brick hearth, living room 
PLASTER WORK 
475 sq. yds. plaster 
7,000 %xi'/2” 4’0” plaster lath 
TIN WORK . 
70 lin, ft. a y Mb on roll 
40 lin. ft. 1 Iley 
1 ridge roll pa -3 
40 pes. 5x7” tin flashing 
ROUGH HARDWARE 
13 sets sash wts. and cord 
| coal chute 
i floor drain 
6,000 Ibs. nalls 
ROUGH LUMBER 
3 pes. 6x6” 7’0’ posts 
124 lin. ft. 2x8” girder 
154 lin. ft. 2x8” box sill 
154 lin. ft. 2x10” box sill 
154 lin. ft. 2x6” box sill 
37 pes. 2x10” 160’ floor joist 
23 pes. 2x10" 1470” floor joist 
12 pes. 2x10” 20’0” floor joist 
33 pes. 2x8’ 16’0” ceiling joist 
37 pes. 2x8” 14’0” celling joist 
66 pes. 2x6” 18’0” rafters 
2x6” 14’0" ae Le collar beams 
154 pes. 2x4” 9’0” 0.8. s 
146 pes. 2x4’ 9’0"" 1.8, st 


* x3 €.6. finish floor 
quares 16” shin les, reof 
7’0” studs, basement 
pb 4 studs, basement 
6 D&M walls, basement 
300 lin. ft. Ms bridging 
7 pd yy building paper, floors 
4 floor, attic 
2 oor B. mM. sexier bevel siding 
MILLWORK 
9 sash frame 12/10—1%” 2 os bey ent 
° sash pif cont, RA Cha. S. ' . ; basement 
ning frame 3/0x circle top; en 
' side 1.8. trim staid 


‘ee< door frame 3/0x7/0—134”; front en- 
2 deer 3/0x7/0—1%4" 1 pan. 6 L. gla. 


.S. trim 
ow frame 2/8x7/0—134”: rear liv- 
YY ~ 2/8x7/0—1%4" 1! pan. 6 L. Gla. 





1 side I. 2 trim 
1 ps cer frame 3/0x7/0—134”; kitchen 


i o's. d door 3/0x7/0—1%4” 1 pn. 6 L. gla. 


| side 1.S. trim 
2 twin window frames 26/26—1%” 2 L.; 


L.R. D.R. 
4 + 26/26—1%4” 2 L. top 6 L. gla. 
2 sides 1.8. trim twin 
5 window frames 26/26—1%” 2 L.; D.R. 
and bedrooms 
5 + mpeeng 26/26—1%” 2L. top 6 L. gla. 


5 sides 1.S. trim 
i twin window frame 24/16—1%” 2 L.; 


kitchen 
2 windows 24/16—1%” 2 L. top 6 L. gla. 


t side 1.S. trim 
I wastes frame 20/24—13%4”" 2 L.; dress- 


1 ~ Fay 20/24—1%”" 2 L. top 6 L. gia. 


| side 1.S. trim 
1 window frame 20/18—1%” 2 L.; bath- 


room 
a 20/18—1%” 2 L. top 6 L. gla. 
1 side 1.8. trim 




















26:46 20 








26426 24% 





2 ee Com 20/24—19%4" | L.; L.R. 
2 sash 20/24—1%"” 1 L. div. 6 L. gla. 


Be 
2 sides 1.S. trim 
2 Louvres |/0x2/0 gables 
a — frames 3/0x6/6—1%%"; hase- 


st oor 3/0x6/6—134” 5X Pa. 
des 1.S. trim, plain, 3/4x4. 
for plaster arch; living Hr D.R. 
. door frame 2/8x7/0— 134” — O54": 
y+. ys 
etal 2 pan. 


door, frames 2/8—7/0—154"—5/4""; 
to L.R. bedroom and kitchen 
ao Oe 2/8x7/0—1%”, 2 pan. 


: orm a ES plaster arch; bedroom No. 2 to 
dressin 
Ss. dor. ‘rame 2/4x7/0 — 1354" —5 4"; 
bedroom No. | to elo: 
L - ore ee 4x7/0—13,”’, 2 pan. 
joor frame 2/8x7/0—1%"” 5%"; 
1%”, 2 pan. 


2/4x7/0—196"—5 4" ; 


“3 
at 
8s! 





ENT ITEP. 
ase 


ce 


é:, 
L 
9o-—- #:0°—1e——— 10-0 -- 





7-0 Me- oo" 


BR Cue ¢ 
FLooe# 
concwere | 


190" ——-4-- € 0 


»< 


ides 1.S. t 
1.S. door ae 2/6x7/0—1%”; hall to 
closets 
pr. door 2/6x7/0—1%4”; 2 pan. 
sides 1.S. tr 
1.8. door frame 2/6x7/0— 134” —3'%4"; 
bath closet 
{ pr. one pane 2 pan. 
.S. tr’ 


ds soe" '—3’ 2” 
fs Bx5ie 
ft. Yex%"” Peete 
15 ‘inn ‘ft. 34x16” daaeas hall closet 
4 lin. ft. 44x18” shelving; bedroom No. | 


af 
ft. im dia. hanging rod; bedroom 


- 3/4x24’” shelving: linen closet 
drawers; linen —, 
. 3/4x4/4"" ‘hook ‘or iss sleost 
. 3/4x24” shelving; j ith closet 
3 drawers: bath closet 
detail; kitehen 
: detail; 


; D-R. 
wardrobe, faa: dressing room 
| bookecas Yr detail; 
1 mante a. detail; L.R. 
i seat, — ee 
ock; bath 


flight ‘stairs. 0 13 risers, mill stairs; 


posoment 
1 72m tt sappearing stairs; to attic 
lin. ft. xe epetwines fruit room 
n phat 














oat in. ge 
3 lin, ft. 
72 Mn. tt. Ke i cleats; = and fruit 
190 Tin lin. ft. 344x742” cornice, 0.8. 
- = ft. 1%x5” crown mould, cornice, 


FINISH HARDWARE 
13 sash locks 


and screws 
&, BF oy and screws 
= bem ers 


ah — WKN 


—* 
Taree 


door 
and screws, cases 
6 elb 


10 cupboard turns, cases 
10 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING yg 


| bo" 80" sink Yo = oe - a kitoh 
60” sin A rai 

{ 60” bath tub. My ” 

{ stool —h .* Gace 

1 lavatory, bathroom 


HEATING 


1 gas water heater, basement 
iwarm air heating plant complete in- 
stalled, basement 
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Carolina-Virginia Hardwood Group 


Elects Officers For 1938 


Wiimincron, N. C., Feb. 7.—V. A. Miller, 
Hoffman Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., was 
elected president of the Carolina-Virginia Hard- 
wood Club at the annual meeting of the club 
held here Jan. 25 at the Cape Fear Hotel. 

Other new officers and directors elected are: 

ist Vice-president—L. C. Blades, Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. J. 

2nd Vice-president—F. B. yault, North 
Carolina Lumber Co., Lake Waccamaw, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. J. Wright, Jr., Suf- 
folk, Va. 

Assistant Secretary - Treasurer — R. E. 
Hume, Suffolk, Va. 

Directors—C. C. Royal, Augusta Hardwood 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; J. M. Saunders, Saunders 
& Cox, Williamston, N. C.; R. A. Huffstetler, 
Lexington Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C.; J. C. 
Virgeson, Jr., Santee River Hardwood Co., St. 
Stephens, S. C. 


The meeting, which was well attended, was 
presided over by President R. A. Huffstetler 
who reviewed the work of the club during his 
tenure of office and expressed appreciation of 


the cooperation afforded him by the other of- 
ficers and members of the group. 

The financial report of R. E. Hume, secre- 
tary-treasurer, was approved and it was decided 
to schedule regular meetings of the club at 
intervals of approximately sixty days instead of 
each month as has been the procedure in the 
past. 

Proposed wage and hour legislation was the 
subject of considerable discussion. T. J. Wright, 
Jr., outlined the action of the Southern Pine 
industry meeting at New Orleans, Jan. 13 and 
14 on this matter. He suggested that club mem- 
bers try to hold general attention to this 
measure and be prepared to oppose any new 
legislation of this type if it is introduced. 

V. A. Miller reported favorably on his action 
to secure the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for a South- 
eastern City. 

The date of the next meeting of the club is 
to be decided by President Miller and Secretary 
Wright, who will issue notification to the 
membership. 


Carolina Association Executives Hold 
Enthusiastic “Turkey” Dinner Meeting 


CuHar.orte, N. C., Feb. 7.—The initial called 
meeting of the newly elected officers and direc- 
tors of the Carolina Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Association was held here Jan. 25 at the 
home of R. S. Kirby, president of the associa- 
tion. 

Representative Attendance 


In addition to President Kirby and Secre- 
tary E. M. Garner, others present at the meet- 
ing were: 

Ben T. Day, Easley, S. C., Alex S. Watkins, 


Henderson, N. C., and Elbert W. Snead, 
Greenwood, S. C., vice presidents; H. M. 
Armentrout, High Point, N. C. and B. B. 


Smith, Greenville, S. C., advisory council; 
F. A. Brooks, Greensboro, N. C.; M. R. Bag- 
nal, Columbia, S. C.; T. A. Roe, Greenville, 
S. C.; John R. Cathey, Charlotte, N. C.; L. F-. 
Ross, Asheboro, N. C.; O. H. Folley, Sumter, 
S. C.; Geo. J. Cunningham, Columbia, S. C.; 
H. J. Munnerlyn, Bennettsville, S. C.; R. G. 
Wray, Reidsville, N C.; W. T. Spencer, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., directors, 


1938 Committees 


Following a turkey dinner served by Mrs. 
Kirby, the meeting was called to order and 
President Kirby announced the appointment of 
committees for 1938: 

Membership—Ben T. Day, Alex S. Watkins, 
R. G. Wray, H. H. Baxter, C. C. Dockery, J. C. 
Cauthen; Finance—John R. Cathey; Griev- 
ance—W. T. Spencer, B. B. Smith; North 
Carolina Legislative—Alex S. Watkins, F. A. 
Brooks, W. D. Martin; South Carolina Legis- 
lative—M. R. Bagnal, O. H. Folley, C. L. 
Cannon, J. C. Cauthen, Frank R., Sires. 

A modest budget was adopted for 1938 and 
dues were fixed on the same basis as 1937. 
Finances of the association were reported to 
be in excellent shape. 

Just preceding adjournment the meeting was 
thrown open for general discussion. Each of- 
ficial present offered his co-operation and sup- 
port to the president and secretary. Numerous 
suggestions were offered to strengthen the as- 
sociation and broaden its scope of activities. It 
was the consensus that the association has got- 
ten off to a flying start in 1938 and that the 
provisions of the new National Housing Act 
pave the way to profitable business for the in- 
dividual membership. 

Secretary Garner contributed for the “For- 
ward With 1938” edition of the Charlotte 
News, Charlotte, N. C. daily newspaper on 





Jan. 30, the following article on the “Outlook 
for 1938”: 

I am glad to share the views of the well- 
informed leaders in the lumber and building 
material field, that there is no crisis in the 
construction industry. In fact, it is not even 
sick. If it has been made a victim of head- 
line hysteria, the trouble has been too many 
doctors, 

We hear all around us, and we see by the 
papers, that business will be all right when 
the Government does this or does that. Re- 
gardless of what the Government does, we 
must rely to a large extent upon our own 
resources. 

It is true that business generally in our 
industry is not as good now, as it was a year 
ago; still, some of this slowing up was 
natural and had to be expected. We do not 
realize that from the first of January 
through Nov. 22, in 1937, privately financed 
contracts in the 37 eastern States totaled 
$1,641,217,300. And this was a 88 percent 
increase over the corresponding period in 
the previous year. Who knows but what this 
short recession we are going through, is a 
blessing in disguise. It is not hard to see 
that there is bound to be a better under- 
standing between business and government, 
and the clouds on the business horizon are 
clearing. 

There is one great movement going on 
in Washington which will not only prove a 
boon to our people who need homes, but to 
private investors and to the building ma- 
terial industry as well. I refer to the new 
National Housing Act. 


Need Individual Homes 


One of the most urgent needs in our coun- 
try today is adequate shelter for our work- 
ing and salaried people—not mass housing 
——not so many large apartment buildings, 
but individual homes, within the reach of 
the average family. This new housing act 
will make this possible. The salaried man, 
whose family has long yearned for a home, 
will be enabled under the sound, yet liberal 
low-interest and long-term provisions to 
build a house, individually planned to suit 
his needs, and pay for it over a period of 
years, at little if any, above the cost of rent. 

The lumber and building material industry 
is prepared to take care of this demand, and 
prices on building materials are lower than 
most other staple commodities. We are 
looking forward to this demand for new 
homes, and with it will come a steady and 
satisfactory upturn in business, with thou- 
sands of our people placed in steady, gainful 
employment, 





Barn Boards 


ot WIER 


Aristocrat 
of Structural 
Woods 


Long Leaf 


This Spring there will be barn-building 
or repairing on many a farm in your 
territory. Go after this business with 
Wier Long Leaf Yellow Pine. It’s the 
just-right lumber for barns, sheds, hen 
houses, hog houses and other farm struc- 
tures, because of its superior strength 
and lasting quality. 


WIER LONG LEAF lg (0 


; HOUSTON, T EXA =e 
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Manufacturers of — 


¥ Quality 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
OAK FLOORING 


of St. Francis Deita Oak 


Wire for Quotations. 





Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 




















CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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Be caaee It's true that Dixie Brand Oak 
c -LOgQINE Flooring is Superfine! Made 
5’), from selected Arkansas Oak. it 
acorn has the beauty and quality. the fine- 
‘ ness of grain and texture that make it 
the choice of particular buyers. In 
our new modern plant this flooring is perfected by 
advanced manufacturing, careful and accurate mill- 
ing. Here's flooring you'll be proud to sell. You 
can back it with your strongest guarantee of satis- 
faction. Its quality will build trade for you. 


It will pay you to learn about Dixie quality and the 
service that we give. Today. write for Free Samples, 
prices and full information. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 





ATTENTION PONDEROSA PINE MILLS 
IN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA: 


East Coast Agent of proven ability with 
established Wholesale Following. seeks Mill 
connection capable handling large volume 
mixed/straight car orders. Exclusive repre- 
sentation, commission basis. Box “L. 68,” 
care American Lumberman. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











"s THERE! 
It $ ® A big market 


among your regular customers 
for Nicholson, Black Diamond 
and McCaffrey Saw Files and 
Woodworking Files . . nationally 
advertised to the people in your 
community. At your whole- 
saler’s. Nicholson File Com- 
pany, Providence, R.I., U. S. A. 













Made in These Brands 
NICHOLSON 
BLACK DIAMOND 
McCAFFREY 





LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS — CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 





Practically everybody who buys 
PATENTED lumberis a prospect for files. 


uuu A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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Illinois Dealers Give Thought to 


Small Houses . . . Building Costs . . . State and Federal 
Legislation . . . Packaged Selling . .. Advertising 


The forty-eighth convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers Association got 
under way the afternoon of Feb. 8 in The 
Stevens, Chicago. The meeting was called to 
order by President J. A. McCreery of Benton. 
Invocation was from Rev. J. W. George. 

As the first speaker on the schedule Col. A. 
F. H. Scott discussed the “1938 Small Homes 
Demonstration Program” with insight and in- 
telligence which made his audience thoroughly 
familiar with the facts of the case. The dealers 
were told that small homes, meaning low cost 
structures, were their salvation, and that a need 
for one-half to a million such dwellings a year 
for the next five years existed. Col. Scott de- 
tailed the new National Small Homes Demon- 
stration which has been launched for 1938 with 
the start of work on the “Laboratory Commu- 
nity” of eight wood houses five miles from 
Washington, D. C. 

“There are three classes of residences,” said 
the speaker. “There is the group which cost 
enough to justify them being tailor-made; the 
low cost division; and houses grouped in mass 
construction. Two-thirds of American families 
can afford to live only in homes costing under 


$5,000.” 
More House Today 

Col. Scott, then, took up the oft-repeated need 
of lumber and building material companies sell- 
ing a complete residence and thus offset the 
appeal of competitive products which are ready 
for use at the time of purchase. He urged the 
membership to stress the point in their sales 
talks to prospective customers that one gets 
from 10-15 percent more in a house built today 
than he did ten years ago. “This is a comfort 
era and we ought to merchandise homes from 
that standpoint,” stated Col. Scott. “There never 
was a time when there was so much thought 
and planning given to a dwelling to insure com- 
fort for the occupants as today. Houses used to 
be constructed without kitchen cupboards, with 
none or too few electric outlets, without weather 
stripping, storm sash, and numerous other 
needed improvements which are essentials in 
complete house construction today.” 

He, then, reviewed the “Let’s Make It a 
1000” campaign of last year, and said that it 
had been proved that such small dwellings could 
be erected at a low cost despite labor costs. 
The eight types of homes included in the pres- 
ent Laboratory Community accommodate a wide 
range of families from the size standpoint, and 
allow for economical expansion later if desired. 
Col. Scott declared that allied industries are 
ready to co-operate with the lumbermen, and 
are anxious to help them to make 1938 a big 
building year. The dealers were urged to in- 
augurate small homes building campaigns in 
their respective communities, and to be sure 
that all of their prospective customers visit the 
model houses when they are finished. Col. Scott 
told the lumbermen to recognize the major roles 





C. W. H. SCHUCK, Springfield, is the new vice 
president of the association 


played by women in the home buying field, and 
said that they ought to be appealed to in sales 
programs. 

The second speaker was Zenn Kaufman who 
delivered his talk on “Showmanship in Business” 
that has been found helpful and humorous to 
conventions of various associations this season. 


Swedish Readings Enjoyed 


Three readings by Beatrice Swanson Chese- 
brough, who abandoned her real self to become 
for half an hour “Hilde—the Swedish Wife of a 
Swedish Man,” were keenly enjoyed by the 
men. Her third number consisting of a discus- 
sion of a couple’s experiences in using cheap 





Cc. B. ELLIOTT, 
LaSalle; 
New President 


J. P. FLANNERY, 
East St. Louis; 
Director-at-large 


paint and materials in trying to remodel their 
house, and their final action of building a new 
place with the help and advice of an accommo- 
dating retail lumber dealer was as timely as 
today. It portrayed with accuracy how little a 
large percentage of a retailer’s clientele know 
about the choice of wise materials for a job, 
and how genuinely they appreciate the knowl- 
edge that can be imparted to them by a man in 
the business who is in close relationship with 
advances in the industry. 

President McCreery named the following to 
committees, and requested them to meet at the 
finish of the first session: 

Resolutions—R. -F. Hunter, Chillicothe, 
chairman; H. G. Hansen, Galesburg; F. W. 
Weinel, Columbia; John A. Wheeler, Newton; 
Don H. Wilson, Danville, and Rolla Wiggins 
of Goreville. 

Nominations—Chester R. Schwartz, Elk- 
ville, chairman; John Auer, Prairie du 
Rocher; J. M. Clemensen, Long Lake; J. T. 
Ewing, Effingham; C. A. Thompson, Cham- 
paign; Ted Middendorf, Quincy; Charles A. 
Omen, Princeton; J. N. Rolph, Streator, and 
A. B. Vanselow, Springfield. 


Dangerous Legislation Reviewed 


An enlightening insight on “Federal and State 
Legislation” was presented by James L. Don- 
nelly, executive vice president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’: Association, Chicago, the second 
forenoon. Launching his address with the state- 
ment that the industry of manufacturing new 
legislation is the largest in existence and never 
shuts down, Mr. Donnelly advised his listeners 
of the serious aftermath that some of the pend- 
ing laws will breed and urged them to take 
action through their congressmen in stemming 
the tide of new measures. It was revealed that 
there are more legislative proposals considered 
annvally in the United States than in all of the 
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European countries combined. Mr. Donnelly de- 
plored the waste of taxpayers’ money in the 
operation of the Government. Between June 
1933 and July 1937, the number of employees 
jumped from 565,000 to 835,000. Of the total 
of 280 agencies in the nation’s capital, 148 
have been created in the past five years and will 
be permanent. Salaries paid to these employees 
total $1,900,000,000 annually, it was said. 

It was stated that those who have made an 
unbiased study of the trend of Governmental 
acts are convinced that their sponsors have in 
mind the dominating of the personal lives of 
Americans by the establishing of a bureaucracy 
in Washington. The speaker pointed out the 
foolishness of vesting in an agency in Washing- 
ton the power to conduct businesses scattered 
about the country. It was termed totally im- 
practical. Mr, Donnelly urged his audience to 
battle the pending “licensing bill,” which was 
called “the most important but least understood 
bill ever before Congress,” and the wages-hours 
act. The association and the individual dealers 
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ought to do everything in their power to defeat 
these measures, the speaker declared. 


Three Groups Harmed 


The members were told that the thoughtless 
legislation harms three groups: employees, small 
business men, and the consuming public. Mr. 
Donnelly regretted the apathy and indifference 
of the average businessman toward legislation. 
“Until all businessmen realize they must treat 
the matter of new legislation as they do their 
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own businesses, nothing will improve,” he con- 
cluded. 

Tailoring his talk on building costs to Iili- 
nois, Bernard L. Johnson, Chicago, gave perti- 
nent figures on the industry to the association 
members. He brought out the interesting fact 
that the recession in business during the last 
nine months of 1937 was about 88 percent in 
Chicago and its suburbs as far as Illinois was 
concerned. During the year, the 1,192 dealers 
in the State showed a business of $90,000,000, 
it was said. 


Installed Cost Important 


Mr. Johnson encouraged the dealers to tell 
their customers what the “installed cost” of 
their materials will be when the sale is made. 
Too often the building industry is blamed when 
a modernization job is done or a new house built 
and the cost is above what the owner had antic- 
ipated. Usually the difference is not because of 
the high cost of products going into the job, but 
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due to high labor rates, it was pointed out. 


J. Carthell Robbins, lumber dealer of Stutt- 
gart, Ark., relaxed the membership with his 
wit, and, then, proceeded for a few minutes to 
sow seeds of constructive thought. The impor- 
tance of the lumber industry was brought home 
by the speaker when he stated that seven mil- 
lion people are employed in the United States 
by it and its allied businesses. Although it is 
a universal desire of Americans to own their 
homes, it is usually the first thing neglected in 
bad times, according to Mr. Robbins. The truth 
of this statement can be seen on every hand 
today as the aftermath of the long depression. 
In closing, the Arkansan revealed that the thing 
in business which affords him the most pleasure 
is selling a home to a young couple starting out 
in life as the producers of a part of the next 
generation. 

The morning session on Feb. 9 closed with 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Precision Lumber 


This is the lumber that is cut from virgin timber . . . Southern 
Pine, Western Pine, Hardwoods, Oak Flooring . . . lumber re- 
fined and perfected by scientific seasoning, and careful, accurate 
manufacturing. This is the lumber that has given complete 
and continuous satisfaction to customers for more than 50 years. 
It’s the kind of lumber that builders remember, and ask for, 
again and again. Stock up now with some or all of these time- 
tested products of ESSCO modern mills. 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS Sales Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Record Breaking Attendance at 


NORTHEASTERN RETAILERS 
FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL... 


New York, Feb. 7.—The forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Northeasterm Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association held here Jan. 25, 26 
and 27, had the largest attendance of any 
annual meeting in the association’s history. 
The record registration of 3,001 members and 
guests just topped the 1937 attendance of nearly 
three thousand. At the closing session of the 
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meeting, a former president of the association, 
Roscoe Briggs, Oneonta, N. Y., on behalf of 
the officers and directors presented retiring 
President Oliver J. Veling, Buffalo, with a 
suitcase elaborately fitted for airplane travel. 
Buffalo friends of Mr. Veling, with Fleming 
Sullivan as their spokesman, paved his way to 
the sports field with their present of a leather 
ski jacket. 

[Details of the opening. day’s session, Jan. 
25, appeared on page 37 of the Jan. 29 issue.— 
Eprtor.} The usual Old Guard dinner was 
held on the evening of Jan. 24, attended by 135 
veteran members of the association and pre- 
sided over by former president “Uncle Ben” 
Dowling, Glen Cove, L. I. 

The morning session, Jan. 26, was divided 
into two groups. One group presented new 
ideas and operating methods in a discussion 
led by J. A. Detweiler, Rochester, while the 
other group dealt with selling and merchandis- 
ing methods in a forum under the direction of 
F. Howard Hinckley, Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Fully 700 crowded the main convention hall 
for the afternoon session to hear the Hon. 
Morris S. Tremaine, New York State comp- 
troller, who for many years prior to 1926 had 
been a prominent figure in lumber activities in 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Tax Bills Stupid and Vicious 


His opening statement that “our tax bills 
are the most stupid and vicious to be found 
in any country,” was literally the text of his 
address. Stress was also placed on the im- 
portance of trade associations as being of 
extraordinary value in effecting co-operative 
standards to improve trade relations. Mr. 
Tremaine said: 

The lumber trade does not lend itself to 
monopolies . . the best results have come 
from the “good neighbor” attitude which has 
been a definite development of your associa- 
tion, 


A reasonable open-price plan, based on the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the cement 
and maple flooring cases, has been helpful to 
many trades, In these cases fixing prices in 
advance of a trade, was conspiracy, and re- 
porting prices after the trade has been made, 
was news. Frequently the markets were bet- 
ter controlled and more stable by reporting 
the actual sale than by price-fixing in ad- 
vance of a trade. 


Fair Trading Agreement 


Many years ago, in Tonawanda, we estab- 
lished, among wholesalers, a fair price list, 
by which a dealer could balance his stock 
by trading a surplus in certain grades he 
might have, for surplus in other grades some 
other dealer had. This was in no sense a 
price-fixing proposition because this list was 
only used for trading among wholesalers, but 
it did serve as a general guide for true values, 
and did tend to keep the stocks balanced. 
This plan brought out a general understand- 
ing and the development of a co-operative 
spirit, which tends to stabilize the price struc- 
ture and protect both customer and dealer 
against violent fluctuation. 


Need Stable Tax System 


From my eleven years experience as chief 
fiscal officer of New York State, I believe that 
the thing we most need today is a stable tax 
system based on the idea that we can pro- 
mote trade on a much broader scale than now 
exists. 

Both business men and government are at 
their best when they co-operate and are at 
their worst when they show a stubborn streak 
of antagonism very often brought about by 
extreme legislation, the result of business 
abuses, Business and government are both 
guilty of definite abuses, which can only be 
cured by a moderate spirit. 

Our tax legislation today is unquestionably 
a vicious abuse and destroys the opportunity 
for those who are seeking employment. A 
tax system, based on a reasonable viewpoint, 
would certainly put millions of men to work 
that our present tax system has thrown out 
of jobs. Jobs mean production, production 
means trade, and trade means prosperity. The 
way to bring about a greater volume of busi- 
ness, and stabilize our country is to com- 
pletely revamp our tax system. 


Delete "Punishment" Taxes 


A business man spends most of his time 
in attracting trade, and government should 
take the same view. To do this, it must 
do away with punishment taxes, it must do 
away with putting the burden on success, and 
our present tax bills seems to be planned 
more with the idea of injuring business than 
producing revenue. Let us be more specific. 
Our income tax was originally assessed at a 
very low rate, and at the time it was first 
put on the statute books, it was considered 
dangerous because it might some time reach 
a 10 percent toll. It has been levied at all 
sorts of rates, but existing rates, and the 
rates of the last few years, have had the 
effect of retarding trade and preventing men 
from investing money in new enterprises. 

Some years ago, when the income tax 
reached the punishment stage, and the gov- 
ernment re-arranged the rate on a fair and 
more moderate basis, the government’s in- 
come rapidly increased. And so it would be 
today, if the extreme upper brackets of the 
income tax were readjusted to a moderate 
rate. It would increase income and help 
rather than hurt business, 


Specific Tax Evils 


The Loss and Gains Tax, which now goes 
into the regular income brackets, has not 
produced any net revenue. It has discour- 
aged business in many lines that might have 
produced more revenue if given a chance. 
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Praise FHA Activ- 
ities, Small Homes 


Program; Ask Tax 
Relief 


The Undistributed Profits Tax is another 
evil, and has been pretty thoroughly discred- 
ited, so much so it is hardly worth discussing 
at the present time. 

If Congress does not recognize the com- 
mon cause of business, and the necessity for 
its promotion, in order to increase employ- 
ment, obviously we will continue our na- 
tional deficit, which steadily increases fear 
on the part of the investor and prevents him 
from engaging in new enterprise. It is cer- 
tain that we need new enterprise and new 
industry coming along all the time to take 
care of the ever-increasing number of young 
men coming out of school looking for jobs. 
The older businesses may take on some men 
in their natural growth, but this is not suffi- 
cient to make jobs, to care for the normal 
increase in our population, The lack of new 
enterprise is unquestionably due to the ex- 
treme upper brackets of the Income Tax, the 
Loss and Gains Tax and the Undistributed 
Profits Tax. I think we are all justified, and 
it is our duty to get all the people we pos- 
sibly can to urge the repeal or drastic re- 
vision of these taxes that may be called 
“death to industry,” and perhaps “death to 
Democracy”! 


An impromptu reception followed Mr. Tre- 
maine’s address and scores of his friends 
extended their greetings and hearty approval 
of his attitude and expressions. A critical dis- 
cussion of the tax problem was given by Virgil 
P. Ettinger, New York tax expert, who de- 
clared that the existing tax structure burdens 
our country to the extent that it takes 22 per- 
cent of the national income. 

R. E. Saberson, vice-president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, revealed the high 
cost of low grade selling. The next speaker, 
Roy Wenzlick, president of Real Estate 
Analysts, St. Louis, with the aid of a chart 
traced real estate trends from 1795 through 
Jan. 1, 1938. Real estate cycles, according to 
Mr. Wenzlick, average 18 years, are never 
more than 20 years and have not fallen below 
16 years. 


Honor Former President 


Vernon M. Hawkins, Boston, was awarded 
a suitably inscribed parchment indicating his 
election as an’ honorary life member of the 
association. A former president of the asso- 
ciation, he withdrew from the retail branch of 
the lumber industry a year ago to devote his 
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entire time to conducting a wholesale lumber 
business. 

Donald R. Richberg was the feature speaker 
at the annual banquet staged on the evening of 
Jan. 26 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. Rich- 
berg, before a gathering which taxed the 
capacity of the hotel’s roof garden, presented 
his views on the proper attitude of Government 
toward business. The address was broadcast 
and received wide publication by daily news- 
papers. Entertainment was provided by a 
magician who concluded his performance by 
“transforming” Norman P. Mason, North 
Chelmsford, Mass., into a pinch hitter for 
Charlie McCarthy in order to carry out a Ber- 
gen-McCarthy skit. 


Adopt Constructive Resolutions 


The morning session, Thursday, Jan. .27, 
heard the report of the resolutions committee. 
Briefly, the committee’s suggestions on matters 
of paramount interest were the following: 
That the proposed increase in freight rates on 
lumber and building materials should be 
opposed; that the association record its appre- 
ciation of the service rendered the building 
material industry by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and pledge its continued coopera- 
tion with the FHA; that every support be 
given to the objectives outlined in the Wagner 
amendment to the National Housing Act in 
order that further progress be made toward 
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cost housing market, particularly as to its 
effect on dealer business. Congressman Bruce 
Barton, New York, spoke briefly of some of 
his experiences in his new role as a national 
legislator. 

The final speaker of the convention was Col. 
A. F. H. Scott, who outlined the NRLDA and 
NLMA sponsored small homes’ program for 
1938. Col. Scott also distributed booklets 
describing the demonstration project near 
Washington, D. C., the first of this series to 
get under way. 

Former President John C. Barry, Portland, 
Conn., as chairman of the nominations com- 
mittee, presented the following roster of offi- 
cers and directors which was approved by a 
unanimous vote: 

President—J. G. Venter, DeForest & Hotch- 
kiss Co., New Haven, Conn. 

ist Vice President—George R. Ainsworth, 
Philip Thomas Sons, Utica, N. Y. 

2nd Vice President—F. Howard Hinckley, 
John Hinckley & Sons Co., Yarmouthport, 
Mass, 

3rd Vice President—J. A. Detweiler, Ex- 
change Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

4th Vice President—Lester R. Stewart, 
Scarsdale Supply Co., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Treasurer—W. Glenn Sweet, Harris, Mc- 
Henry & Baker Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Directors for 1938—Frederick G. Gray, 
Dunbar Box & Lumber Co., New York City; 


Left to right—Donald R. Richberg; Oliver J. Veling, president Northeastern Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation; Paul S.-Collier, its secretary-manager; W. T. Donald, managing director National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association; Don Campbell, president National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


providing low cost housing and stimulation of 
activity in the building and repair field; that 
full co-operation be offered to the small homes 
demonstration program proposed for 1938 as a 
joint undertaking of the Natiorial Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association; that the 
association request Congress to amend the tax 
law on undistributed profits so that its present 
action of creating unevenness in taxation, re- 
striction of normal business, limitation of small 
enterprises and creation of further unemploy- 
ment will be changed to alleviate these bur- 
dens; that Government purchasing agencies 
prepare specifications for lumber in accordance 
with specifications and grades adopted by the 
manufacturers’ associations under whose rules 
the species is produced under standards set 
forth by the Department of Commerce. All 
of the suggestions of the committee were 
approved in resolution form. 

The entire convention stood for a few mo- 
ments in silent tribute to the eighteen members 
of the association who had passed away since 
the last meeting. 


Cites True Building Costs 


W. F. Severn, Bridgeport, Conn., presented 
a paper dealing with the public misconception 
of building costs and trends. He stressed the 
point that the cost of building material to the 
consumer is almost exclusively a matter of 
labor cost. It was voted to have the paper 
reproduced, with the aid of other associations, 
for general circulation so as to inform the 
public of the facts regarding costs in home 
construction. 

Jacques Willis, Chicago, analyzed the low 


George E, Chick, John F. Chick & Sons, Silver 
Lake, N. H.; Earl B. Smith, Smith Lumber 
Co., Rutland, Vt.; Edward E. Fox, N. T. Fox 
Lumber Co., Portland, Me.; Robert H. Cham- 
plin, Champlin Lumber Co., West Warwick, 
R. I.; G. Norman Haigh, Niantic Lumber Co., 


- Niantic, Conn.; Edmund A. Roy, J. G. Roy 


Lumber Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Directors for Three Years—Chauncy Conk- 
lin, Conklin & Strong, Warwick, N. Y.; Frank 
H. Morin, Morin Bros., Fulton, N Y.; Norman 


P. Mason, Wm. P. Proctor Co., North Chelms- 
ford, Mass, 


The new president of the association, Josiah 
G. Venter, was graduated from Annapolis and 
had as a classmate Admiral Richard Byrd, the 
famed explorer of the polar regions. Fol- 
lowing graduation Mr. Venter entered the 
lumber business in the office of DeForest & 
Hotchkiss Co.. New Haven, and upon the 
death of Eugene DeForest in 1929 he was 
named president of the company which was 
founded midway of the last century by A. W. 
DeForest, who died in 1900. 





To Open London Plant 


Cuicaco, Feb. 7.—Bror G. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Célotex Corp., announced Feb. 5 
that the new $1,250,000 plant of the corporation 
in London, England, to be operated by Celotex, 
Ltd., will start production in March. 
Waddington, for many years in charge of the 
London office of the Celotex Co. of Great Britain, 
Ltd., is managing director of the plant which 
is the logical outgrowth of a large and steadily 
increasing Celotex business in the British Isles 
and colonies. 
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Give Xtra Quality to 


SABINE 
Shortleaf 


Care in drying. in manufac- 
turing, in grading, in loading. 
Never is there let-up in the 
watchful care given Sabine 
Shortleaf on its way from the 
tree to you. Sabine Lumber 
has helped many a dealer 
build profitable trade. Let us 
tell you more about it—and 
fill a trial order. Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


SABINE 
LUMBER CO. 


SALES OFFICE; 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 





Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Tex 


Don't Run Short on Sabine Short Leaf 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Feb. 14-15—West Virginia Lumber & Builders & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W 
Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb, 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s, Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 17-18—Kentucky Lumber & Seomly Associa- 
tion, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, y. Annual. 


Feb. 22—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 23-25—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha, Nebr. 
Annual, 


Feb. 24-25—Virginia Building Material Association, 
John Marshall Hotel. Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Mar. 3-4—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
peveciaticn, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
owa, 


March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 


March 10-11—Southern Hardwood Producers 
Inc.), Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


March 10-11—National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Chicago. Great Lakes regional con- 
ference. 


March 18—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


March 23-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. Annual. 


March 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Annual. 


April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel. Dallas. Annual. 


April 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


April 21-22—Georgia Forestry Association, Valdosta, 
Ga. Annual. 


May 19-20—Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


Matters Affecting South's Lumber 
Industry on SPA Program 


NEw Or eEANS, Feb. 7.—Important matters 
affecting the South’s lumber industry and south- 
ern pine manufacturers will be acted upon at 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
here, March 24-25. 

The afternoon of the first day will be devoted 
to an open meeting of the board of directors 
at which reports from committees will be heard 
and a discussion of association and industry 
affairs heard. The sessions on March 25 will 
be devoted to general meetings of pine manu- 
facturers, including addresses by noted speakers 
from the lumber and other industries. Among 
important matters to be considered at the two- 
day session are proposed federal legislation on 
wages and hours and on other subjects affect- 
ing not only lumber but all other industries. 


Regional SPA Meeting Called for 
Feb. 21 at Raleigh, N. C. 


RareicH, N. C., Feb. 7.—A special meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the Southern Pine As- 
sociation in the States of North and South 
Carolina and Virginia will be held here Feb. 21 
at the Sir Walter hotel. This manufacturers’ 
meeting will be preceded by a meeting Feb. 20 
of the mill and claim inspectors of the SPA 
stationed in the three States and in consuming 
markets to which lumber from the Carolinas 
and Virginia is shipped. 

Members of the SPA headquarters staff who 
will participate in the meetings are: 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager; A. S. 
Boisfontaine, assistant secretary; R. R. Cahal, 
manager inspection department; J. E. Jones, 
chief inspector. 

Among the subjects to be discussed are: 

The new Federal housing act; low cost 
housing movement; importance of grade- 








marking lumber and expansion of specifica- 
tions calling for grade-marked lumber on 
the part of governmental construction agen- 
cies; wage and hour and other proposed Fed- 
eral legislation affecting the lumber industry. 





Real Estate Conference at Chicago, 
March 10-11 


Cuicaco, Feb. 7—The Great Lakes regional 
conference of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards will be held here March 10 and 
11. It is being planned by real estate boards of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Kentucky. 
FHA officials are scheduled to outline the 
salient features of the new housing act; an 
English housing authority will take part in a 
home building conference and national speakers 
in the field of real estate brokerage, appraisal, 
property management, home building and land 
development will address the conference. 





Indiana-Michigan Dates Annual 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp., Feb. 7.—E. J. Resler, of 
Elkhart, Ind., president of the Northern Indi- 
ana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has announced that the annual 
convention of that organization will be held at 
the Oliver Hotel in South Bend on Tuesday, 
Feb. 22. Luncheon will be served at noon, and 
this will be followed by an interesting pro- 
gram. <A _ general invitation is extended to 
dealers and others interested to attend this 
annual event. 


Further Details on Southern Hard- 
wood Producers’ Annual 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 7.—A brief telegram 
in preceding issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN announced that the annual meeting of 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) would 
be held at Memphis (Hotel Peabody), on March 
10 and 11. All hardwood manufacturers, hard- 
wood lumber users and allied interests are in- 
vited to attend the meeting. Further details 
are now available. 

A full two days will be given to discussion 
of industry problems. Methods for increasing 
the volume of Southern hardwood business will 
be presented to the industry. Speakers from 
the furniture industry, the architectural profes- 
sion, the industrial users and the railroads will 
discuss ways of increasing the uses of South- 
ern hardwoods in these important consuming 
industries. Research for Southern hardwoods 
will be discussed. The part Southern hard- 
woods can play in the small home building pro- 
gram sponsored by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association and the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association will be explained. 

The activities of Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.) for the year 1937 will be re- 
viewed and the expanded plans for trade promo- 
tion, research in building, railroad and indus- 
trial fields, exhibits, motion picture films and 
model home building during the coming year 
will be presented to the industry. 

In addition to a program of interesting speak- 
ers on topics beneficial to every hardwood man- 
ufacturer in the South, there will be moving 
picture films of an industry closely allied to 
Southern hardwoods, as well as exhibits of 
wood which have attracted national attention. 

On the evening of March 10 there will be a 
dinner-meeting, with an address by a nationally 
known speaker on pertinent topics of the day. 
The last half of the afternoon of March 11 will 
be an executive meeting of SHPI for the elec- 
tion of directors and officers for the coming 

ear. 

: According to Ed. R. Linn, secretary-manager 
of Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), the 
year 1937 has seen an increase in membership 
of the organization and much valuable, tangible 
work has been done for Southern hardwoods. 





The three technical traveling representatives 
have made thousands of personal calls on firms 
in the consuming territory. The organization 
plans to increase its activities in 1938, both in 
the way of field work and published informa- 
tion on Southern hardwoods. 

The two-day meeting, with the dinner-meet- 
ing in between, will not only bring much of 
value in a business way to the industry, but 
will enable all manufacturers to fraternize and 
discuss matters informally. 





Georgia Forestry Association to 
Discuss Important Topics 


SAvANNAH, Ga., Feb. 7—Dr. Charles H. 
Herty will be one of the speakers at the 1938 
annual meeting of the Georgia Forestry Associa- 
tion to be held in Valdosta, April 21 and 22. 
Herbert L. Kayton, of Savannah, was ap- 
pointed program chairman for the meeting. 

The executive committee of the association met 
Jan. 21, in the Hotel Daniel Ashley at Valdosta. 
President T. G. Woolford, Atlanta, presided, 
and said that the coming annual would present 
the most outstanding forestry program in the 
history of the association. Some of the things 
to be considered are reforestation, pulpwood 
production, fire control, and other matters per- 
taining to forestry development. The annual 
banquet will be held on Friday evening, 
April 21. 


Re-elected by Western Pine 
Association 


Lewiston, IDAHO, Feb. 7.—C. L. Billings, 
vice president and general manager of Potlatch 
Forests (Inc.), has been re-elected a director 
of the Western Pine Association, it was an- 
nounced following a meeting of the third dis- 
trict, comprising eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. E. C. Rettig, forester of the 
company, has also been re-elected a member 
of the important forest practice committee. 
During the forthcoming year a special sub- 
committee of the Western Pine Association 
will join with a committee of the Society of 
American Foresters to study brush disposal 
problems in one of the Potlatch Forests (Inc.) 
logging camps. 








Montana Lumber Manufacturers 
Elect Officers for 1938 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 7.—G. A. Miller, 
Kalispell Lumber Co., was elected president of 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the organization 
held here Jan. 26. 

An open forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems of the industry featured the meeting. 

In addition to President Miller, other officers 
chosen to serve for 1938 were: 

Vice President—H. C. Karow, H. C. Karow 
Lumber Co., Kalispell. 

Treasurer—J. H. Hawkins, Kalispell Lum- 
ber Co., Kalispell. 

Secretary—M. E. Boorman, Kalispell. 

Directors—H. F. Root, lumber department, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bonner; E. N. 
McDevitt, Somers Lumber Co., Somers. 


Tell Arkansans of New Federal 
Housing Set-up 

LittLte Rock, Ark., Feb. 7—Ben H. Wooten, 
president of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Little Rock, outlined the new Federal Housing 
Act and the home building service plan admin- 
istered by Home Loan Banks at a special meet- 
ing of the Little Rock Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion last Saturday. The meeting was called 
by John R. Grobmyer, president of the asso- 
ciation, and was attended by approximately 40 
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Pulaski County lumbermen and _ architects. 
Speakers included Mr. Grobmyer, J. B. Robin- 
son, W. L. Chanberlin, former president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
G. F. Swenson, of New Orleans, La., field 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 





CLUB NEWS 


Cincinnatians Enjoy Dinner, Talks 


CINCINNATI, OuIo, Feb. 7.—Fred W. Larkin 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, and W. B. Brown & 
Sons, Louisville, were elected to membership 
in the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club tonight at 
its February dinner at the Hotel Metropole. 
George V. Zeiger, manager of the Brown com- 
pany, was elected as representative of his com- 
pany at Cincinnati. For March, a steak supper 
is planned at a local brewery, and Amor S. 
Kapp was named chairman of entertainment by 
President E. T. Garties. Talks were made by 
James C. West, of the West Statistical Serv- 
ice and the J. C. West Wholesale Lumber Co., 
on sales and statistics of the Appalachian hard- 
wood industry, and by John H. Bade, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the National Lum- 
ber & Creosoting Co. Mr. Bade’s talk was il- 
lustrated with stereopticon slides. Both talks 
were much appreciated. 














Baltimore Inspection Reports Heard 


BattrmoreE, Mp., Feb. 8.—The managing com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, at 
the February meeting, held yesterday in the Mer- 
chants’ Club, heard the regular reports, that 
of the secretary, L. H. Gwaltney, showing a 
slight drop in the total number of feet of lum- 
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ber inspected by the exchange inspector, and 
also took up several matters of internal manage- 
ment. There was the customary luncheon, with 
Jack Waters, of George E. Waters & Co., 
the president, in the chair. 





Baltimore-Washington Discuss 
and Dine 


Ba.timore, Mp., Feb. 8.—The Baltimore & 
Washington Lumber Sales Club, at its monthly 
meeting held last Monday evening in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel here, had before it again the 
question of a standardization of car weights. 
The lumber trade situation also came in for 
discussion, and it appeared that business is 
fairly good. There was a good attendance, 
and the usual dinner was much enjoyed. R. B. 
Riley, Jr., of Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, 
the president, occupied the chair, and Arthur V. 
Charshee, of Baltimore, was secretary. 





Talks as Lumberman and 
Councilman 


BuFFaALo, N. Y., Feb. 7.— At the weekly 
luncheon meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, held on Feb. 4 at the University Club, 
a talk was given by James L. Crane, president 
of the Crane Lumber Co., who, in addition to 
being a lumber manufacturer, is a member of 
the Buffalo City Council. His talk was mainly 
on civic affairs, with some discussion also of 
the lumber situation. 





On THE Superior National Forest, Minne- 
sota, an experiment in broadcast seeding over 
the area burned in the Markham fire has shown 
good results. A recent inspection showed about 
four times the number of small trees per acre 
as would have been the case if planted by the 
usual method. 
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HOO-HOO DOINGS 











Oakland Cats Are Made to Laugh 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 5.—Attendance rec- 
ords were broken when 140 sat down to a regu- 
lar dinner meeting of the East Bay Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 39, on Monday evening, Jan. 24. All 
branches of the lumber industry were repre- 
sented. Jack Dionne of Houston, Tex., enter- 
tained the gathering for nearly an hour with a 
humorous talk, including his famous old story 
“Rigoletto.” At conclusion of his talk, Mr. 
Dionne was presented by the club with a beauti- 
ful leather toilet kit. Henry M. Hink, president 
of the club, presided, and B. E. Bryan, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, introduced 
the speakers. 





Hoo-Hoo Get "Lesson"’ on Cypress 


BattimorE, Mb., Feb. 5.— The Hoo-Hoo 
Club “school” for lumbermen, at its session held 
Jan. 26 in the Continental Hotel in the national 
capital, was called upon to devote special con- 
sideration to cypress. Phillips A. Hayward, 
chief of the forest products division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, said cypress can be con- 
sidered as a typical “specialty wood” and as one 
of the most durable types. He said that the 
average shrinkage of cypress is about 8 percent, 
and that the wood ranges from yellowish white 
and red to chocolate brown, and shows a high 
resistance to chemicals and decay, which makes 
it peculiarly suitable for chemical tanks, green 
houses, outside construction, outdoor furniture 
and similar uses. Printed matter supplied by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
was distributed, with a half hour question period 
in conclusion. A dinner furnished an agreeable 
interval in the “lesson.” More than fifty “pu- 
pils” were present. 





The Famous SHORTLEAF of Central Mississippi 


This Pine of super-quality well deserves its great popularity. 
Strong, straight-fibred, good-looking, long-wearing, it is ideal 
for structural work. Carefully and accurately manufactured in 
our modernly-equipped mill. Our planing mill’s capacity is 
100,000 feet per day. Moore Circulating Kiln capacity, 80,000 


feet per day. 
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Discussion of FIRM PRICE PLAN 


The plan for stabilizing lumber prices, 
as discussed in an article that appeared 
in the Dec. 18, 1937, issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, continues to attract consid- 
erable attention. In the Jan. 1 issue 
appeared numerous comments on the pro- 
posed plan, some favorable, somé other- 
wise. In the Jan. 15 issue the author dis- 
cussed some of these objections, further 
elucidating his plans for a firm price list 
that should have the effect of stabilizing 
prices. 

Charles E. Colgan, assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad, Albany, N. Y., has closely fol- 
lowed these discussions. "In a second let- 
ter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
this subject, Mr. Colgan said: 


Thinks Prices Should Be Based on Cost 


In my judgment, prices to be effective, should 
be based on cost. 

As I read the firm pricing of lumber, as set 
up in your Dec. 18 issue, it is not based on cost, 
but apparently on what the market will pay. 

It would not seem that this method of price 
stabilization could be maintained, as it fails to 
take into consideration fluctuations in cost due 
to production methods and the law of supply 
and demand. 

Price stabilization can be achieved only when 
each industry determines definitely its cost and 
adding to this a legitimate margin of profit, 
bases its sales price accordingly. Then if under 
such price list they are unable to obtain their 
fair share of the available business, whether 
in times of scarcity or plethora, one thing re- 
mains to be done, and that is to reduce their 
cost to meet the cost and the corresponding 
selling price of their legitimate competition. 

If all corporations were to issue their price 
lists on this cost basis, sooner or later the vari- 
ous companies who were in the same category 
as to their ability to serve their customers with 
a quality product, would naturally reach a sta- 
bilized price basis which would undoubtedly be 
a different basis than another category of com- 
panies who would not be in the same position 
to give the same service or the same quality, 
and whose price lists would naturally be dif- 
ferent, but the sale forces in each category 
would move their products to their proper mar- 
kets, representing a stabilization of price com- 
mensurate with the standards of service, qual- 
ity and ethics of the individual company. 

Under such a stabilization of price based upon 
cost a company who in its desire for busi- 
ness, disregarded the basic factor of cost, would 
soon find itself in financial difficulties and 
no longer in a position to compete. 

I can not see that the firm pricing of lumber 
or any other commodity should be based on 
what the market will pay. Rather, each firm 
and each industry should market its products at 
the lowest possible selling prices based on costs, 
determined by efficient operation and personnel, 
plus a proper profit. In the event such a sell- 
ing price fails to obtain a proper share of the 
available demand for a product, costs, through 
increased efficiency or decreased profit, or both, 
must be reduced, with corresponding reduction 
in the selling price. 

This, it seems to me, would result not only 
in price stability on a sound foundation, but 
will insure the maximum movement of the 
product. 


A copy of Mr. Colgan’s letter was sent 
to the author of the original article, to 
which he replied as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to find some one in 





the purchasing departments who is curious 
enough about the economics of a situation to 
interest himself in the subject. 

However, this is a matter that would bear 
extensive study by those held responsible for 
the purchasing of lumber products, and we 
wish it were possible to go over the whole 
situation with you personally to give you what 
few ideas we have in mind. 


Similarity Between Lumberman and Farmer 


Cost plus, of course, should be the governing 
influence in the determination of market prices 
in all commodities. Lumber, however, can not 
be compared with a manufactured article on 
which a definite cost may be established. Tim- 
ber has been purchased from a period fifty years 
ago or more up to the present at prices ranging 
from a very low stumpage to a very high re- 
cent year basis. Carrying charges, logging 
costs, length of haul to mill, growth (which 
differs widely in various districts), and distri- 
bution opportunities and facilities all vary over 
an indefinite range. It is frequently said that 
little or no profits have been made in the saw- 
mill business by manufacturing, but what prof- 
its from sawmilling have been largely due to 
the appreciation in timber values. It is a sad 
but true fact that costs individually at any one 
mill have very little to do with the price de- 
termination over comparatively short spaces of 
time. There is a similarity between the lum- 
berman and the farmer: both are harvesting 
crops, only lumber crops are fifteen to fifty or 
more years old when harvested. Does the 
farmer determine the price he gets for his 
crops on the cost of any one harvest? 

Several years ago the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation attempted to tabulate the costs at about 
a hundred mills or so in the South, and kept 
this up for several years. The variations were 
astonishing—roughly from fifteen to forty dol- 
lars per thousand, board measure. The facts 
seem to be that a market realization obtain- 
able over a period or cycle determines how 
much production can be maintained. If, for 
example, the market or demand would absorb 
forty percent of a total capacity, then such 
operations as were able to maintain prices real- 
izing cost or better would continue to produce, 
and sixty percent of the capacity would sooner 
or later be taken out. Large inventories also 
must be carried, from two to six months’ pro- 
duction. The reaction to the marginal condition 
lags behind costs. 


Hope Springs Eternal in Millman's Breast 


Another fact also has a bearing on the move- 
ment; there is always some question amongst 
operators as to the price level at which opera- 
tions should be discontinued. Where is the 
price level that results in a greater loss than 
the very potent costs of a shutdown? Hope 
springs eternal. in a sawmill man’s breast— 
next month’s markets are always “going to be 
better,” so he hangs on either until the sheriff 
arrives, or conditions do enable him to squeeze 
through. Iron ore is melted and fabricated into 
any desired shapes or forms, as dictated by 
demand. No such facility is enjoyed by timber. 
The tree, at best, and with the greatest degree 
of skill and marketing ability, can be made to 
produce only what is by nature put into the 
tree. Only a limited degree of control over 
the final manufactured product can be exer- 
cised by lumber producers. Inevitably there 
develops at the wrong time a large surplus of 
some item. It costs much money to stock in- 
ventories. There is great pressure brought to 
bear on distributors to move surpluses. hen 
surpluses get too numerous at too many mills, 
simultaneously costs will be of no consideration 
whatever in the fixing of the price acceptance. 
It was not with the hope that we would get 
prices established on the basis of costs that I 
suggested the principle of “One Price Bases.” 


If you realized how erratic was the condition 
in lumber markets, however, you would see the 
need of some effort being made to at least let 
some individual firms know just what price 
was necessary, and that could be made to all 
customers alike. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, president W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
who has been following these discussions 
closely, writes: 


We note on page 45 of your Jan. 15 issue 
another article by the author of the plan for 
establishing of firm prices on lumber, wherein 
he answers objections made to the plan by 
those who took exception to it in your previous 
issue. He answers most of those writers very 
nicely and we agree with him that most of 
those replies seemed to indicate that the writ- 
ers misunderstood the general scheme of the 
plan and seemed to tie the firm pricing plan 
up with some sort of price fixing, which, of 
course, the plan did not contemplate. 

We have in effect almost a firm pricing sys- 
tem in some branches of the lumber industry. 
We feel sure in the redwood branch of the 
industry, in the cypress, western pine and north- 
ern pine branches, there is practically in effect 
a firm pricing policy and it appears that in 
these branches there is more nearly a stabilized 
price than there is or can be in the southern 
pine and southern hardwoods branches of the 
industry. 


Believes Plan Impracticable in South 


We believe the plan would be impracticable 
in the southern branches of the industry be- 
cause in these branches we find a very great 
number of sellers, estimated between 5,000 and 
10,000, the majority of whom are not strong 
enough financially to market their product at 
all. It would appear in the southern lumber 
industry that a majority of the selling units 
are so weak financially that they could not 
afford to “test the market” as provided by this 
plan. These many small units depend upon the 
sale of their product of a week’s labor, to take 
care of a weekly payroll. It should further be 
borne in mind a considerable part of southern 
lumber is not sold at an asking price. It is on 
the other hand bought or, putting it another 
way, it is sold on the basis of what the buyer 
will offer. This feature, unfortunate as it is, 
applies to the innumerable small manufacturers 
who produce rough green material. It is un- 
fortunate that the price they get for their lum- 
ber is not determined by themselves but by 
what the purchasers, or particularly the concen- 
tration yards, in most instances will offer. 

From a production standpoint, we believe that 
this class of producer, who does not sell his 
lumber but permits people to buy it from him, 
would represent a large amount of the total 
producing southern lumber. 


Further comment from readers on this 
interesting subject will be welcome. All 
agree that there is great need for price 
stabilization in the lumber industry, and 
from this discussion it is hoped will come 
a plan that may bring about the desired 
end. 





California Plant Resumes 
Operation 


McCzovp, Cautr., Feb. 5.—After being closed 
for a time, the McCloud River Lumber Co. 
has resumed operations here, operating five 
bands on the day shift, three bands at night, 
four days per week. The lath mill is operating 
one shift. 
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New Lightweight Door Goes Into 
Production 


Osukosu, Wis., Feb. 7—The Paine Lumber Co., at one time one of 
the largest producers of sash and doors in the world, resumed operations 
here Jan. 29, with a crew of approximately one hundred men produc- 
ing the recently patented Rezo door. The mill had been closed for 
approximately five years. Operations have been resumed in what has 
been known as the “old mill” selected by officials because of the presence 
of needed dry kilns and the compactness of the layout. A crew of about 
fifty men worked nearly three months remodeling the factory building ; 
and considerable new machinery, including three sanding or polishing 
machines, was installed. 

According to J. J. Davis, vice president of the Paine company, the 
building trades have accorded the new type door a very favorable recep- 
tion, and the company now has enough advance business to insure “one 
door a minute” production schedules for some time. While the com- 
pany is now buying its veneer, officials said that its own veneer mill 
would be reopened as soon as business warrants. 

American rights for the “Rezo” door, a new lightweight door that 
takes’ only 10 board feet of lumber, compared to 50 board feet required 
by the orthodox door, as explained in a previous issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, were purchased by Nathan Paine, president, from the 
French patent owners several years ago. 

Origin of the Paine company dates back to establishment of a sawmill 
here by Edward L. Paine in 1855. During ensuing years, Charles N. and 
George M. Paine succeeded their father in the business, and they were 
followed by Nathan and Edward Paine, who, in 1883, built their first 
sash and door and blind factory. The sons of George M. Paine developed 
the company to a point where it was recognized as the largest door 
factory in the world, which, at its peak production, had a capacity of 
1,500 doors an hour, and on a record run in 1927 actually manufactured 
20,000 doos in 10 hours. 

The company is in practically the same hands it was before it was 
forced to close down. Nathan Paine continues as active head, with 
four vice presidents; Rowland Campbell, Lansing, Mich.; Mark Whittle- 
sey, Dey C. McCray, and J. J. Davis, all of Oshkosh; William L. Stoth- 
fang, secretary, and Charles Nevitt, treasurer. Edward Paine, Dean 
W. Geer, Oshkosh and F. D. Herbert, New York City, are directors, in 
addition to the officers. 





Cattle Barn Deteriorates From Lack 
of Ventilation 


The accompanying photograph of a cattle barn was submitted by the 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa, manufacturer of barn equip- 
ment, as an illustration of what can happen to a barn which is neither 
properly insulated nor well ventilated. The explanation supplied. for the 
appearance of the barn is that siding has rotted, and paint has peeled 
from the exterior of the building because it was not insulated and there 
was no provision for ventilating it. Moisture given off by livestock shut 


in stables for long periods during cold months was absorbed by the sid- 
ing. It is pointed out that paint is intact where the siding was protected 
by supporting timbers, and on the section which houses the mow. This 
undue deterioration could have been prevented, and the health of the 
stock improved and life of the material prolonged with insulation and an 
adequate ventilating system. 
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ANY SHOP 


Another efficient, powerful, 
precision Walker - Turner 
tool that’s scoring every- 
where for its ability to 
handle the small jobs at a 
profit! Full 3” depth of cut. 
Direct gear drive delivers 
40% more power to the 
blade—no stalling, no backing up. Arbor tilts easily to 
45°—big, roomy table is always level. These, and its many 
other features, are creating a big demand for this tool. Get 
the details today! 





1100 SERIES 
TILTING ARBOR SAW 


Priced complete with full 1 h.p. 
motor unit (110-220 v. A.C.) cast 
iron stand, guard and splitter 
with “kick-back pawls.” 
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Plywood Seeks Lower Ocean Rates 


Trans-Atlantic Rates on Eastern Canadian Softwood Reduced; and United States Hardwood 
Shippers Win Concessions--American Flag Lines Urged by Western Exporters 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 5.—A hearing of un- 
usual interest to American exporters was held 
here during the past two days before an ex- 
aminer, R. M. Furniss, for the United States 
Maritime Commission. The complainant in the 
case was Pacific Forest Industries, of Tacoma, 
Wash., an association including all the Douglas 
fir plywood producers who are engaged in the 
export trade. This group, including associate 
members, is comprised of the entire Douglas 
fir plywood producing industry of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. There are nine- 
teen corporate industries and twenty-one plants 
in this industry. 

Depend on Foreign Ships in Exporting 

The defendants are steamship lines which 
comprise the Pacific Coast European Confer- 
ence, with headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 
The complaint states that the Pacific Coast 
European Conference exists by virtue of an 
agreement approved by the Maritime Commis- 
sion by authority of Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 as amended. At present all active 
members of the Pacific Coast European Con- 
ference are foreign owned steamship-lines with 
the exception of the Isthmian Line, which is 
now inactive, having discontinued its service 
between North Pacific ports and European 
countries. 

Pacific Forest Industries is dependent on 
members of the Pacific Coast European Con- 
ference for service to those ports and countries 
which take 87 percent of the Douglas fir ply- 
wood exports of the» United States. There is 
no other service available, because plywood is 
not sold in large enough quantities to make 
open chartering feasible. 


High Rate Turns Business to Competitors 


The complaint among other things alleges 
that the Conference has arbitrarily increased 
freight rates on plywood without regard to the 
welfare of the industry, and operates as a detri- 
ment to the commerce of the United States by 
greatly hampering the efforts of the export 
trade. Also that largely as a result of the ac- 
tion of the defendant carriers, foreign markets 
for American plywood have slumped, while at 
the same time European mills have increased 
their sales and their prices. 


Shippers Helped Reduce Handling Costs 


Pacific Forest Industries has exerted itself 
to co-operate with the Conference to reduce 
cests and eliminate waste in dispatch, handling 
and damage to cargo. Through establishment 
of a freight department it eliminated the freight 
brokerage, resulting in a saving of 1%4 percent 
of the freight amount to the carriers. Pacific 
Forest Industries also erected a central ware- 
house at Tacoma where all export plywood is 
concentrated for shipment through this one 
port. Prior to the establishment of this ware- 
house, the lines called at eight different ports 
for cargo. Further than that, the company de- 
veloped a system of packaging plywood in 
heavy sealed cartons, eliminating the use of iron 
bands, thus facilitating handling and storage. 


Relief from Discriminatory Rates Is Sought 


Freight rates on Douglas fir plywood from 
Pacific Coast ports to the principal ports of 
entry for shipment of Douglas fir plywood have 
been increased from 50 to 70 cents per 100 
pounds. The complaint prays that an order be 
made commanding the defendants and each of 
them to cease and desist from violations of the 
Shipping Act of 1916 as amended, and that 
they be stopped from charging and/or collect- 
ing for the transportation of plywood at the 
rate as announced to become effective Jan. 1, 


1938, and to put in force such rates as to the 
Commission may seem lawful. The complaint 
also asked that the regulatory powers of the 
Commission be applied to correct any and all 
discriminatory rates, charges, classifications and 
practices on the part of the defendant shipping 
companies. 


Ship Owners Compete in Manufacturing 


Principal witnesses for the complainant in- 
cluded Axel H. Oxholm, managing director 
Pacific Forest Industries; Philip Garland, Ta- 
coma, president Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion; E. W. Daniels, Hoquiam, Wash., presi- 
dent, Harrison Clark, recording secretary, and 
Henry; C. Relf, Tacoma, assistant managing 
director, Pacific Forest Industries. There were 
also witnesses from other industries who testi- 
fied that those industries had suffered severe 
losses because of similar sharp advances in 
freight rates to European ports. Plywood in- 
dustry witnesses testified that foreign sales of 
Douglas fir plywood had been reduced to about 
10 percent of normal business, largely due to 
the increased freight rate. They also declared 
that some of the defendant carriers were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of competing ply- 
wood in foreign countries. It was also shown 
that large quantities of Douglas fir logs are 
exported to foreign countries where they are 
manufactured into Douglas fir plywood, which 
is sold in competition with the product of the 
complainant. 

The importance of the industry was brought 
out when it was shown that Douglas fir ply- 
wood manufacturers have an annual capacity 
in excess of 800,000,000 square feet, emplov 
6,000 people, and have an annual payroll of 
$9,000,000. 


Claims Slump in Demand Not Due to Rates 


George J. Yater, San Francisco, chairman 
of the Pacific Coast European Conference, was 
the principal witness for the defendant. 
Through Mr. Yater, the defense introduced a 
large number of exhibits showing c.i.f. prices 
on plywood over a period of several years, 
comparison of freight advances, and the rate on 
plywood with other commodities, costs and 
conditions in the shipping business, and at- 
tempted to show that the loss of European 
markets for Douglas fir plywood was not 
caused by the increase in freight rates. 

Under the Shipping Act of 1916, the Com- 
mission has the power to lower discriminatory 
rates, and to order unfair practices stopped, 
and may enforce its orders if necessary’ by 
denying use of American ports to the offending 
shinning company. 

The Maritime Commission makes it a prac- 
tice to give expedition to cases of this kind. 
The opposing sides will be allowed 45 days 
to submit final briefs to the Commission. 


Pacific Exporters Tell Need for 


American Flag Lines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—Various 
foreign trade groups of San Francisco and 
Oakland, including the important lumber indus- 
try, described them as a seaport metropolis 
fighting for its life lines of maritime trade, at 
a two-day hearing of the Maritime Commission 
in San Francisco, Feb. 2 and 3, when they 
protested threatened further curtailed service of 
American flag ships from this port, due to 
withdrawal of Government subsidies, pointing 
out that service out of the port is already 
inadequate, and that bigger and better ships are 
needed, not only in the South American trade 
but to the Orient and Europe. ' 

The latest threat to the port was the Mari- 





time Commission’s doubt as to the “essentiality” 
of McCormick Steamship Co.’s Pacific Argen- 
tine Brazil Line to the east coast of South 
America, the temporary subsidy of which 
expires Feb. 28. 

Testimony before Commissioner Thomas M. 
Woodward, of the Maritime Commission, was 
divided between the national defense phase and 
the report from shippers that steamship services 
of American lines are inadequate. 

Commodity briefs for the lumber industry 
were presented by the Redwood Export Co. 
and the W. J. Mulligan Lumber Co. The 
former concern pointed to its investments in 
New Zealand, which were suffering because 
Matson’s freighter service had been Udiscon- 
tinued. Lumber, it was pointed out, is now 
shipped in small lots, and foreign lines could 
not be interested in running a service in that 
trade. 

William Mulligan, lumber exporter, told the 
commission that unless it reached a decision 
soon, his business of shipping lumber to the 
Argentine would suffer greatly. He told of the 
years of pioneering and the money spent, which 
was just beginning to show results. Other 
briefs in favor of the Pacific Argentine Brazil 
Line being granted a long-term subsidy showed 
that prior to 1926 United States Pacific Coast 
Lumber exporters were severely handicapped 
because of infrequent shipping services, and that 
the Pacific Argentine Brazil Line has been in- 
valuable in permitting them to compete with 
lumber from Canada, Brazil, Russia, Baltic and 
other foreign suppliers, in the markets of 
Uruguay and Brazil. 

With reference to the “essentiality” of the 
Pacific Argentine Line, it was shown that it 
provides a much needed service for Pacific 
shippers in a channel which no other American 
line serves, and that an American flag line is 
needed in this route, which is rapidly being 
invaded by Japanese and European merchant- 
men. 

For the future, the various foreign trade 
groups showed the Pacific Coast needs a mini- 
mum of six adequate American flag lines: to 
Europe; to Central America and the west coast 
of South America; to the east coast of South 
America; to Australia and New Zealand; to the 
Philippines and the Far East, and to South 
Africa. 


Accept New Trans-Atlantic 
Rates 


MempuHis, TENN., Feb. 8.—Freight rates on 
hardwoods from Gulf ports to Europe will be 
increased 5 cents above those of 1937, the Gulf 
Conferences have notified the National Lumber 
Exporters Association. The increase has been 
accepted by the association, which has _ re- 
quested its members and other hardwood ship- 
pers to sign contracts. The rates are subject 
to possible upward revision after July 1. 





Eastern Canadians Get Lower 
Rate to United Kingdom 


MontTREAL, Que., Feb. 7.—The efforts of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association to get a re- 
duction in ocean freight rates for Canadian lum- 
ber exported to the United Kingdom have been 
partly successful. The Trans-Atlantic Confer- 
ence announces that an agreement has been come 
to between the Conference lines and the lumber- 
men, that a rate of 80 shillings—a standard 
(roughly $20) will apply on Feb. 15. Lumber- 
men had pointed out that with heavy competition 
from low-wage countries such as Finland and 
Poland, it was impossible for Canadian lumber 
to compete in the United Kingdom market. 
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Long Leaf 


Order from 


BENTLEY 


When you stock Zimmerman Long Leaf 
you can know you're getting better 





lumber. How good it is for substruc- 
tures and framing has been proved 
through years and years of service. Our 
modern mill has up-to-date machines— 
finest equipment to manufacture, dress, 
dry and deliver the highest quality of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine. We want you 
to know how promptly and well we can 
meet your needs. Today, write us for 
quotations. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Dimension & Timbers 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 








JABENTLEY LUMBER 20. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA 
(anaemia | 


PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 


Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 














MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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KILN DRIED e GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


& LUMBER CO. 
BURRUSS “yncueure. vA. 
PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 








Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 


| WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboard $72?" 2°, products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Amemeanfiimberman 


Best of Lumber and Materials 


e ‘ 
Going Into Dealer's Home 

Jotret, Itt, Feb. 7.—One of the best built 
residences in this city of 43,000 people is that 
under construction now as the future home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chris F. Hacker. Mr. Hacker, 
treasurer of Hacker-Sime Co., which manufac- 
tures sash, doors and blinds, hopes to move 
his family into the large and pretentious home 
about May 1. It is not believed by the lumber- 
man that it will be feasible to lay the stone 
veneer during cold weather, so all of the inte- 
rior finishing will be done in the winter months. 

The owner is watching the erection of his 
home alertly and making sure that only thor- 
oughly good lumber goes into it. All of the 
lumber thicker than one inch is kiln dried qual- 
ity stock from the C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp., 
whose plant is in Toledo, Ore. The 2x6 rafters, 
2x4 studding, and the 2x12 floor and ceiling 
joist were all placed on 12-inch centers. All 
of the framing lumber is old growth yellow 
fir. The exterior of the sidewalls and the roof 
were covered with three-ply, smooth coat roof- 
ing paper. Bildrite sheathing was applied, and 
an inch air space will be left between it and 
the stone walls. Another air space of three- 
fifths of an inch will exist between the sheath- 





The large home in Joliet, 

Ill., that is being thor- 

oughly built with kiln 

dried, old growth yellow 

fir lumber is shown in its 

recent stage of construc- 
tion 





ing and foil back rocklath plaster base. Rock- 
wool will insulate the attic floor. 

Setting ninety-five feet back from the lot 
line on a 100x250-foot plat, the 55x27-foot resi- 
dence presents an impressive picture. Of 
French Normandie architecture, the house con- 
tains nine rooms and three baths. A large 
basement recreation room is to be finished in 
Temlok De Luxe insulation board. There 
will be a fireplace in this play space, and an- 
other in the living room. 

The oak flooring will rest on 2x2 sleepers. 
One of the attractive features inside when the 
home is finished will be the inlaid walnut flush 
doors throughout with their dull chrome hard- 
ware, Narrow casing will be applied and en- 
ameled a cream color to contrast effectively with 
the rich walnut wood. All of the windows will 
be of the casement type in wood. 





Skids Logs, Saws and Moves 
With Caterpillar 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 7.—One of the in- 
teresting lumber plants in interior British Co- 
lumbia is a portable sawmill operated at Canal 
Flat in the Windermere Valley by James H. 
Parkin. The complete mill is built on one 
frame, mounted on skids 50 feet long, with a 
distance of 8% feet between the runners. The 
over-all width of the mill is 13% feet. The 
logs are handled chiefly in 16-foot lengths, be- 
ing skidded to the mill with an R-6 Caterpillar 
Diesel tractor. The mill is equipped with a 
50-inch circular saw, a 36-inch top saw, regular 
carriage with receiver and 3-saw edger. 

Power is provided by a belt pulley take-off 
from the tractor, which is also used to move 
the unit from one setting to another. Six men 
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are employed at the mill, and two trucks are 
used to haul the lumber out. 

It is believed Mr. Parkin is the first to build 
a mill adapted to use of a tractor for moving, 
Mr. Parkin was one of the first operators of a 
portable mill to use a tractor for skidding logs. 





Policies of Roofing Manufac- 
turer Offer Two-way Dealer 


Protection 


The Texas Co., manufacturer of Texaco roof- 
ings for the past 27 years, distributes its prod- 
ucts under policies which afford the dealer two- 
way protection—the company carries the major 
portion of the stock, supplying the dealer from 
a warehouse or station stock, protecting him 
against inventory losses; maintains a strict 
dealer distribution policy insuring the dealer 
the full benefit of consumer acceptance of any 
product carrying the Texaco trade mark. The 
company has never undertaken the distribution 
of its roofing in any territory until it had the 
benefit of favorable freight rates from manu- 
facturing points. Until early this year, with 


the establishment of a new plant at Edge Moor, 
Del., Texas Co. roofing had not been offered in 





the East. Increased distribution was attained 
in the Middle West in 1936 when a plant was 
built at Lockport, Ill. The original plant of the 
firm is at Port Neches, Texas. 





Prairie White Spruce Shippers 
Want Lower Rates, Free Entry 


ReciIna, SaskK., Feb. 7.—Reduced tariffs on 
lumber shipments to the United States are being 
sought by central Canada lumber manu factur- 
ers, who have urged the Provincial Government 
to make representations to Dominion authorities 
on the subject. 

B. F. Harris, Crooked Lake, Sask., lumber- 
man, recommended that trade treaty negotiations 
between Canada and the United States be di- 
rected toward removal of the tariff on white 
spruce entering the United States from the Prai- 
rie Provinces, contending that white spruce 1s 
not produced in any other part of the continent, 
and did not constitute competition with similar 
material in the United States. 


Willapa Harbor Again Loading 


Raymonp, Wasu., Feb. 5.—The Port of 
Willapa Harbor, closed to cargo business since 
last Dec. 6 in a dispute over whether tying up 
ships to docks is a longshoremen’s prerogative, 
has been opened and ships are now engaged in 
loading lumber. The question is still unsettled 
but may be arbitrated, both sides have agreed. 





It is generally conceded the negotiations will be - 


carried on peaceably this spring, as the men 
wish to keep virtually what they have gained in 
the matter of wages and conditions, and drastic 
action would be unavailing in a nearly paralyzed 
industry. 
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Amemcanfiimberman 


Small California Mills to Increase Cut 


Reno, Nev., Feb. 5.—The C & M Moulding 
Co. of this city is a large buyer of lumber 
from the smaller mills in this territory, buying 
the output of about ten of these mills in Modoc, 
Lassen, Shasta and El Dorado counties in Cali- 
fornia. Commenting on the operations of some 
of the mills in this section, an official of the 
company gave to a representative of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN the following data: 


GoocH LUMBER Co., Day, Calif.—Cut 2,000,000 
feet of pine lumber in 1937. Last year it 
bought 13,000,000 feet of timber from the 
Red River Lumber Co., which, with some pri- 
vate and Government timber, will give the 
company a five years’ cut. 

W. J. Hawkins & Sons, Dana, Calif.—Cut 
2,000,000 feet of pine, fir and sugar pine last 
year, They bought 15,000,000 feet of Govern- 
ment timber and about 7,000,000 feet of priv- 
ate timber. They are now moving their mill 
and plan to cut 5,000,000 feet in 1938. 


S. T. Bauuarp, Alturas, Calif.—Cut 1,000,000 
feet in 1937 and hope to double this cut dur- 
ing 1938. Operates in private and Govern- 
ment timber. 

W. E. CoNKLIN, Adin, Calif.—Cut 1,500,000 
feet of pine in 1937 and expects to cut 3,000,- 
000 feet in 1938, all Government timber. 


EDGARTON Bros. LuMBER Co., Adin, Calif.—Cut 
6,000,000 feet in 1937 and hopes to cut 
10,000,000 this year, all Government timber. 


Davis CREEK LUMBER Co., Lookout, Calif.— 
Cut 5,000,000 feet in 1937. Is building a new 
9-foot band mill and expects to cut 10,000,000 
feet during 1938. This company bought 
50,000,000 feet of timber near its mill from 
the Red River Lumber Co. last year, which 
will give it a timber supply for five years. 


GLOBLE LUMBER Co., Bieber, Calif.—This com- 
pany operates a band and gang, and cuts up 
to 200,000 feet per day. In addition to timber 
previously bought from that company, a new 
purchase of 100,000,000 feet from Red River 
Lumber Co. was made during 1937, which will 
give them at least a five years’ cut of 
30,000,000 feet a year. 

StockTon Box Co., Nubieber, Calif.—Cut about 
25,000,000 feet in 1937. All box lumber is used 
in the company’s box factory at Stockton, 
while the uppers are sold on the market. 


BuRNEY LuMBER Co., Burney, Calif.—Cut 
5,000,000 feet in 1937 and will cut about 
6,000,000 this year. It recently has built a 
new planing mill and is in shape to ship both 
rough and dressed lumber. Operates a good 
circular mill, cutting up to 50,000 feet daily. 


GEORGE Scott, Burney, Calif.—Is building a 
9-foot band mill with 14-inch shotgun feed. 
Two 350 horsepower water-tube boilers sup- 
ply the power. The head rig, shotgun feed 
and nigger will be operated by steam, and 
the balance of the plant will be electrically 
equipped. Mr. Scott expects to cut 10,000,000 
feet on a day shift and if the market justifies 
will put on a night shift and cut 10,000,000 
feet additional. 

E. E. Crom, Alturas, Calif—Operates a mill 
near Davis Creek and cut 2,000,000 feet dur- 
ing 1937. He plans to cut 3,000,000 this year. 
He also expects to install at Alturas a small 
box factory and cut-up plant. He has bought 
planing machines, cutoff saws, rip saws and 
re-saws. 

C & M Moutpine Co., Reno, Nev.—Operates 
three molders and two cutoff saws, and uses 
most of the molding lumber and shop grades 
in its plant in Reno. The difficulty now is to 
get enough dry lumber to keep the plant in 
operation. 

PLACERVILLE LUMBER Co., Placerville, Calif. 
This company has taken out its circular saw 
headrig and is installing a 9-foot band mill 
and hopes to produce this year 14,000,000 
feet. All upper grades of pine lumber are 
sold to C & M Moulding Co. at Reno and the 
lower grades to the Beach Box Co. at Placer- 
ville. 

Cc. E. & G. E. PuHIppen, Placerville, Calif.— 
Cut approximately 6,000,000 feet in 1937 and 
hope to cut about the same amount in 1938. 


BrapBury & TUMAN, Placerville, Calif.—Cut 
5,000,000 feet in 1937 and plan to cut same 
amount in 1938. 

CRANE CREEK LUMBER Co., Willow Ranch, 
Calif.—Has completed an 8-foot band mill, 
with 14-inch shotgun feed, to replace old mill 
burneg about six months ago. This is one 
of the best mills in the California district 
and is electrically equipped throughout. This 
company operates sawmill, planing mill, box 
factory and dry kilns, and is cutting Govern- 
ment timber exclusively. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











A gentleman from the lower 
Mississippi country thinks he 
has solved the problem of con- 
trolling the frisky old boy 
called the “Father of Waters,” 
whose overflowing exuberance 
whelms the country from Cairo 
to the Gulf once a year. His 
proposition is to create im- 
mense reservoirs on the head- 
waters of the parent stream 
and its tributaries, so that the 
spring freshets, resulting from 
melting snow and ice, can be 
retained, and thus serve the 
double purpose of preventing 
overflow and furnishing a water 
supply in the dry season. 


- = = 


Tupelo gum is a variety of 
wood that grows in low, wet 
basins on southern river bot- 
toms. Groups of this timber, 
standing in places of such to- 
pographical peculiarity, are 
called gum brakes, parallel 
with the term applied to cy- 
press clusters. Tupelo 
grows tall, straight and well 
2g from root to 
ranch. It-is white, clear and 





apparently nearly grainless and 
therefore saws up into lumber 
in excellent form. The average 
diameter of the trees is large. 
A lumberman who is operat- 
ing on the Mississippi bottoms 
below Memphis describes how 
he purchased 1,400 acres of 
what was represented by the 
not overtruthful land specula- 
tor as cypress brake. When 
the tract was investigated it 
was found that there was but 
little cypress on it, but it was 
covered by a thick growth of 
very fine tupelo gum. At first 
the buyer was much disap- 
pointed, and inclined to go 
back on his bargain; but fur- 
ther inspection disclosing that 
the timber was well situated 
for rafting out, and would 
yield an immense product to 
the acre, he concluded to hold 
the property for future profit. 
He thinks that the day is not 
distant when there will be a 
home demand for the lumber 
that can be sawed out of this 
magnificent growth of tupelo. 
Heretofore this kind of gum 





(black) has been considered of 
little or no value as lumber. 


C. P. Hutchinson, of Lowell, 
Mass., has shipped machinery 
from the East for a sash and 
door factory in Tacoma. W. 
C. Morrill, of East Boston, has 
a plant on the way for a saw- 
mill. Both these gentlemen ar- 
rived in Tacoma last Thursday 
and will begin work in a few 
days. 


* * 


Capt. Benjamin Stretch has 
rigged up a log puller to be 
used on his logging road at the 
head of Hood’s Canal, W. T., 
by placing a pair of double en- 
gines on a scow. He says he 
can thus snake out any log in 
the woods that 20 yoke of 
oxen can haul, the cable hav- 
ing a play of 400 feet either 
side of the stream. There is 
considerable valuable fir and 
cedar along the Snohomish 
which he believes can only be 
got into the water in this 
manner. 





Lumber Co. 


Deuglas Fir 
Ponderosa Pine 
White Fin 


Top quality Lumber and Lumber Products of 


careful manufacture . . . BOX SHOOK and 
CRATES. Here’s a timber supply of more 
than 1% billion feet. Fir grown at high alti- 
tudes, especially suitable for construction work. 
A modern mill and more than 41 years’ experi- 
ence in _giving Satisfactory service to lumber 
buyers in all parts of the country. Let us 

i quote on your requirements. a 














350,000 Feet Every Day 
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: R ITs Best 
Every 
Modern 
Facility 
Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 
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Rate Equality for South Would 


Benefit Northern Consumer 


Attanta, Ga., Feb. 7—The vast army of 
northern consumers would profit by putting 
southern freight rates on a par with those of 
the rest of the nation, declared Hugh H. White, 
chairman of the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission, in an address Feb. 1 before the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau’s thirty-sixth annual meeting. 
“The South simply asks that rates be made as 
the law directs, so as to permit the free move- 
ment of southern goods to northern consum- 
ers,” said Mr. White. The speaker said south- 
ern industry could not be expanded until the 
freight rates to the larger eastern markets are 
equalized. 

Others who spoke briefly at the meeting were 
Judge Edgar Watkins, Mayor Hartsfield, Ful- 
ton Chastain, E. L. Hart, secretary and traffic 
manager of the bureau; John M. Cooper, a 
director, who introduced the principal speaker, 
and J..J. Doran, who presided. 





Arkansas Firm Busy Logging 


BLYTHEVILLE, ArK., Feb. 7.—Logging crews 
of the Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., Marked 
Tree, working in the Big Lake bottoms north- 
west of Gosnell, taking advantage of the sea- 
sonal rise of water in the drainage ditches, are 
floating timber to a convenient loading place. At 
present a crew of approximately a hundred men 
is engaged in cutting logs and piling for the 
Marked Tree concern. The tract comprises 
about 12,000 acres, and is one of the few remain- 
ing large stands of timber in Mississippi County. 
The timber includes cypress, oak, ash and cot- 
tonwood, about 200,000 feet of which is cut-and 
sent to the mill each month. 





New Lumber Company Formed 


in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7—-The Blumenkamp- 
Becher Co., manufacturers’ agents, is the latest 
addition to the lumber fraternity in this terri- 
tory. This new company has been formed by 
Henry F. Blumenkamp, of the H. F. Blumen- 
kamp Co. and W. J. Becher, of the old Mac- 
donald-Becher Lumber Co. and more recently 
the A. C. Adams Co. Commenting on the new 
organization, Mr. Becher said: 

“Our business is to sell lumber and in this 
combination we feel we can better serve our 
many friends than ever before.” The company 
will sell southern pine and West Coast products. 


Warn That Sugar Pines Need 
Protection Against Rust 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—Two of 
California’s leading forest conservationists, 
S. B. Show, regional forester of the United 
States Forest Service, and W. V. Benedict, 
senior forester in charge of the California office 
of plant disease control of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, announced re- 
cently that unless immediate concerted action 
were taken against the menace of blister rust in 
this State, little hope could be held for the 
protection of 2 million acres of native sugar 
pine valued at more than $50,000,000. “Blister 
rust is far more serious than most people real- 
ize,” Regional Forester Show emphasized. 

bout one-quarter of the total sugar pine 
area in urgent need of control has been given 
initial protection during the few years in which 
blister rust control work has been carried on 
in California as a precautionary measure against 
the ultimate encroachment of the disease from 
centers of heavy infection in Oregon. This 
work has been conducted at an average cost of 
$3.23 an acre. Remaining are more than 1,500,- 
000 acres of high quality sugar pine timber land. 
In recent years, however, blister rust has made 
its entrance into the State and has spread 
rapidly. Last summer and fall discoveries of 
the rust in several stages were made in areas 
as far as 125 miles south of the Oregon boun- 
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dary line. The presence of the disease in sev- 
eral northern localities of the State indicates 
that its advances ultimately will be carried the 
length of the Sierra Nevada. Unless control 
measures are started at an early date, extensive 
damage to pine timber will occur, Federal for- 
esters warn. 





Promote Sales Executives of 
Republic Steel 


Carl C. Brown, district sales manager of Re- 
public Steel Corp. at Birmingham since the 
merger with Gulf States Steel Co. last year, 
has been named assistant manager of sales of 
the wire division with headquarters in Birm- 
ingham. He will direct Republic sales activity 
in wire and wire products markets throughout 
the South, serving the trade to which products 
of the Gadsden mills have been distributed in 
the past. Mr. Brown, a native of Atlanta, Ga., 
joined the sales department of Gulf States Steel 
at Birmingham as chief clerk in 1910. He was 
general manager of Gulf from 1918 to 1922, 
and returned to that position in 1925 after three 
years as vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Nichols Wire Sheet & Hardware Co. 
at Kansas City. 

R. Fraine has been appointed assistant 
manager of sales of the wire division for the 





J. R. FRAINE 
Chicago 


CARL C. BROWN 
Birmingham 
Assistant sales managers wire division 


northern territory, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Fraine was born in St. Paul, left 
the University of North Dakota for Mexican 
border service in 1916, served as captain of in- 
fantry in France, and for four years was field 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. He was later connected with Red 
Top Steel Post Company and Keystone Steel 
and Iron Company. In 1935 he joined the Chi- 
cago district sales organization of Republic 
Steel. Since May 1936 he has been a member 
of the wire division sales organization. 

R. J. Working, district sales manager of 
Republic at Birmingham prior to the Gulf 
States merger, resumes the district manager- 
ship with the increased duties entailed by busi- 
ness acquired through the merger. 


New West Coast Plant For 


Paint Manufacturer 


I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash., manufac- 
turers of Laux paint products, opened a new 
plant Feb. 1 at 859 E. 60th St., Los Angeles, 
where the manufacturing, sales and service op- 
erations for California and the Southwest are 
centered. The company formerly occupied 
plant space at 2456 Enterprise St. Other fac- 
tories are at Seattle, Vancouver, Lockport, 
N. Y., and Portsmouth, Va. The company is 





noted for its development of synthetic resin 
paints. Laux Rezite Sealer is used extensively 
to mill prime fir plywood. 
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Court Orders Overcharge 
Refunded 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Asserting that 
the Government was not justified in increasing 
the price of timber sold to that company in 
1928, the United States Court of Claims in 
Washington has awarded $44,772 to the Forest 
Lumber Co. of Kansas City. The court ruled 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs lacked 
justification March 24, 1928, in increasing by 
40 cents a thousand feet the price of timber be- 
ing cut in Oregon by the Kansas City concern. 
The increased rate was paid on 111,931,560 feet 
of Ponderosa pine and sugar pine. The Forest 
Lumber Co., of which Raymond B. White of 
Kansas City is president, operates at Pine 
Ridge, Ore., its timber coming from the Kla- 
math Indian Reservation. The increased rate 
demanded by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs was paid under protest from May, 1928, to 
April 1, 1930, and in 1930 the Government vol- 
untarily reduced its prices. 





Co-op Alder Mill to Employ 
Disabled on WPA Rolls 


Camas, WasH., Feb. 5—The Twin City Co- 
operative alder mill, an industrial operation 
unique in this section of the Pacific Northwest, 
is nearly completed and will be in operation by 
the latter part of this month, according to Ben 
Martin, president of the concern. The mill was 
built by members of the co-operative association 
with assistance from the State self-help fund. It 
has a capacity of 5,000 feet of alder lumber 
daily, which will be shipped both green and kiln 
dried. The mill will employ from 12 to 15 men 
from the WPA rolls, who are unemployable in 
industry due to accident or disability. Mr. Mar- 
tin said the association has taken orders for 
close to a million feet of alder and maple. 





Agree on Smaller Advance in 
Trans-Atlantic Rates 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 7.—Agreement on 
ocean rates on hardwood, and on terms of ex- 
clusive shipper contracts, has been reached be- 
tween hardwood exporters and the Gulf Confer- 
ence steamship lines. At a conference attended 
by Lee Robinson, of Mobile, representing the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, L. A. 
Mizener, of Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., repre- 
senting the American Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, John T. Carpenter, their attorney, and 
I. M. Griffin, chairman, Gulf Conference, it was 
agreed that hardwood rates will be advanced 5 
cents per 100 pounds over 1937 rates, on basis 
of all destinations except Bremen and Hamburg, 
which will be set at 50 cents per 100 pounds for 
1938. Shippers will be given the privilege of 
cancelling after July 1, with such cancellation 
effective on 65 days’ notice. 





To Visit Hawaii and American 
Mills on Return Trip 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7—T. C. Whitmarsh, 
president, and N. J. Whitmarsh, vice president, 
of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., are plan- 
ning to leave within a few days for a visit 
among the Hawaiian Islands. They plan to 
go to Los Angeles by train, and thence drive 
to San Francisco, take ship there to Hawaii, 
where they will remain for several weeks. 
Upon their return to the United States, they 
will drive back by automobile, visiting their 
West Coast connections in redwood and Cali- 
fornia white pine, Ponderosa pine mills in 
Arizona and New Mexico, then visit their 
southern pine manufacturing operations in 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. They expect 
to return about March 15. This visit to the 
mills will give them first-hand information as 
to stocks in the various woods that are handled 
by the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 8.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ending Jan. 29, and for 
four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- 
tical mills for the corresponding period of 1937: 


Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 

TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: . 
Ee er ee ee ee 119 53,337,000 92 62,051,000 89 65,850,000 87 
ks caea dn denderoeeeeseeeveseeal 143 140,224,000 96 138,758,000 101 154,867,000 83 
ae kw ag of nace ae bn ode aw ah Ome 117 40,312,000 56 102,155,000 78 114,051,000 81 
EE ree 13 9,951,000 54 12,599,000 73 15,356,000 55 
Ns 0. 6 06s te oo eRecheke eu Cuan 8 4,265,000 78 2,888,000 49 2,569,000 51 
ae as oto de Rei ae ae Ou be Meare a 10 608,000 338 2,642,000 52 3,666,000 55 
PN IEEE ng vs noeneewedbeucieeeesees 17 2,802,000 58 1,473,000 49 3,594,000 65 

NN IM os. is comands ce ones nue 427 251,498,000 82 322,566,000 87 359,953,000 80 
Hardwoods: 
SE PIS ogo 5 ccc eed weeeeresveccs 783 8,810,000 * 8,806,000 * 10,638,000 ” 
re re er ee 17 7,395,000 93 2,561,000 40 3,031,000 34 

Total Hardwoods ...ccccccccccescccccccces 100 16,205,000 11,367,000 13,669,000 He 

Ce EE, eo aha ebec kh cet ene ene Meee ees 510 267,703,000 333,933,000 373,622,000 ‘ 
FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
 <..-- - us again alien ee eee elnens taben 124 109,268,000 88 115,416,000 82 128,982,000 SS 
, t= a rear creer are 143 262,539,000 93 265,335,000 102 282,145,000 78 
: ,  .¢, ener Te Crees er ee eee 118 71,984,000 47 188,541,000 71 213,447,000 78 
E,W gs cca de es eaeevewe a 13 18,654,000 54 21,996,000 72 27,012,000 52 
SN occ cbt ae Meewousion tse eaenea 8 8,349,000 77 5,376,000 52 5,035,000 52 
I i anc ag naa Aare we eee w aie 10 1,225,000 188 5,389,000 53 6,705,000 56 
SNE «icin oe dls Waweeseseeeen dows 18 5,783,000 48 2,745,000 42 5,586,000 67 

RE BOO og vc cts cb heed sereeuvesive 434 477,802,000 78 604,798,000 84 668,912,000 q7 
Hardwoods: 

Se NN, 6 os a cecwceecuscoespanss 781 18,125,000 * 16,193,000 * 18,520,000 * 

enthere EDS 655.6 ac og es hea gwar sm 18 16,457,000 101 4,993,000 41 5,024,000 34 

i Pn... ca weandecedawoee tan’ 99 34,582,000 me 21,186,000 . 23,544,000 

ee re noc a eeec reer sec ien sss 515 512°384,000 a 6257984,000 . 692,456,000 


TUnits of Production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 9.—The 149 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Feb. 5, reported: 
Production 131,633,000 
Shipments 155,768,000 18.34% over production 
Orders 160,958,000 22.28% over production 

A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 
Average weekly cut for five weeks: 

1937 


Vice eeacwla cate cate eee taera 68,414,000 

I ca hrrss:ty iten hip buh es cin reac ee 64,927,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

PE Oh So ob oh cewek en arene} Weis 65,484,000 


A group of 149 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 5 was 131,633,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
cl 7 64,644,000 68,833,000 106,150,000 
Domestic 
cargo.... 65,335,000 64,744,000 127,800,000 
Export ... 11,577,000 13,169,000 47,828,000 
Local . 14,212,000 poe yk Ree eee 
155,768,000 160,958,000 281,778,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver. for 2 
weeks ended Aver. for 5 wks. ended 
Feb. 5, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 65,484,000 64,927,000 68,414,000 
Shipments 77,737,000 69,712,000 62,871,000 
Orders 79,842,000 72,085,000 87,562,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 5—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 29: 

Report of an average of 117 mills: 

Total for 2 Weeks ended 


Jan. 29, 1938 Jan. 30, 1937 
Production ...... 40,312,000 72,005,000 
Shipments ....... 102,155,000 131,463,000 
Orders received... 114,051,000 141,547,000 


Reports of 119 identical mills: 


Jan. 29, 1938 
Unfilled orders .. 147,014,000 
Gross stocks ....1,612,160,000 


Reports of 119 identical mills: 
r———Total for Year——, 
1938 193 


Jan. 30, 1937 
335,751,000 
1,395,539,000 


Production ...... 49,753,000 115,020,000 
Shipments ...... 136,792,000 200,725,000 
GES. ccccceones 153,602,000 200,950,000 





Baltimore Concern Adds Effi- 


cient New Matcher 


Bartimore, Mp., Feb. 7.—The P. M. Womble 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), which has its yard and office 
on Elliott Street, this city, and can look back 
upon a history of half a century, has just added 
a Yates-American Machine Co. No. 91 matcher, 
capable of turning out 250 feet of tongued and 
grooved and matched flooring a minute. Only 
longleaf flooring will be produced, the mill sup- 
plying in addition dressed stocks of all sizes. To 
accommodate the new machine, size of the mill 
building—a one story structure with vaulted 
roof and metal sides—has been doubled. The 
planer is large enough to take timbers of every 
size likely to be called for, while the matcher 
can handle boards a foot wide. This machin- 
ery is separate from the re-saw division, which 
is housed in another structure. Connected with 
the matcher is a storage room for finished floor- 
ing. Charles Barnes, former chief inspector of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, and descend- 
ant of a family which has been identified with 
the lumbering industry for perhaps 150 years, 
or been made superintendent of this part of the 
mill. 

The company expanded its facilities because 
of a desire to take care of requirements of cus- 
tomers who wanted matched flooring and other 
dressed stocks without the delays that would be 
unavoidable if other plants had to be depended 
upon to do the finishing work. Because of the 
extensive development of lines of material for 


factory installations and other large construc- 
tion, the demand for these finished stocks has 
increased rapidly, and the P. M. Womble com- 
pany was confronted by the imperative need of 
putting itself in a position to furnish the speci- 
fications wanted promptly and. in adequate vol- 
ume. 





A MAN MAY, if he know not how to save as 
he gets, keep his nose, all his life, to the grind- 
stone, and die not worth a groat at last, as Poor 
Richard says. 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or eans, La., Feb, 9.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Feb. 5: 


Average weekly number of mills, 118; 
Units}, 98 


Total for 

Two Weeks 

Three-year average production*... 59,885,000 
TCE BHOEUCCION .o.o oo0 vie¥ se cecsces 50,732,000 
IR on aetna ny. 6 oa Cries at ous oie 56,659,000 
CPOE POBORVES ook foc cecssiccecene 56,869,000 


Number of mills, 123; Units, 99 


On Feb. 5, 1938 
eer re 67,803,000 
EE INTE ia ahi cc ccoreweewnawwea 424,604,000 


*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 29: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
TE oe Cases aecaee es 109 62,368,000 118,866,000 483,408,000 351,250,000 
NED 5.4 oo bsceetnhidcdecoee 143 285,036,000 874,493,000 1,002,020,000 1,147,262,000 
..  ', epee sere 114 147,014,000 335,751,000 1,612,160,000 1,395,539,000 
CORSOPMIG MOGWOOE ...ccccveccace 13 27,082,000 83,640,000 307,865,000 287,605,000 
BOUCNOPS CrOPeRS. . « c.0.0.00000-0000- 8 4,160,000 ,000 163,992,000 153,563,000 
oy ge, eee nites 10 5,459,000 15,125,000 162,457,000 132,963,000 
Northern Hemlock® ...........+.. 11 9,272,000 14,305,000 114,099,000 98,561,000 

Weta). BottwosGs § ....6.. 020000: 408 540,391,000 1,449,814,000 3,846,001,000 3,566,743,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 15 15,904,000 22,692,000 116,712,000 91,319,000 
Flooring— 
68 eee 75 22,185,000 65,852,000 85,190,000 62,643,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Fig.**..... 13 6,596,000 13,699,000 17,980,000 14,718,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. 
**Week ended January 22, 1938. 
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(Continued from Page 71) 

the approval of the slate of officers drawn up 
by the nominations committee as follows: 

President—C,. B. Elliott, LaSalle. 

Vice President—C. W. H. Schuck, Spring- 
field. 

Director-at-large—James 
St. Louis. 

Directors—District 5, Walter P. Prenzler, 
Bloomington; District 8, Everett F. Kent, 
Mattoon, and District 9, Robert Stotlar of 
Herrin. 

J. D. McCarthy of Springfield will continue 
as secretary, and J. F. Bryan as treasurer. 


Half Century Club Dines 


The Half Century Club held a luncheon at 
noon on the second day with nearly 100 present. 
There were short remarks by Charles Harbaugh 
of St. Charles who has been in the lumber busi- 
ness for fifty-one years, and his young grand- 
son who said he expects to be present at the 
association’s 100th convention. Others who 
spoke briefly included the Misses McGrath, 
lumberwomen of Polo, Ill.; E. C. Hole of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; B. L. Johnson of the 
American Builder, and J. M. S. Skodon of the 
Building Supply News. O. H. Paddock of Pana, 
Ill., was chairman of the meeting. 

The afternoon session consisted of speeches 
by Kline L. Roberts of the National Retail Coal 
Association who had as his subject: “Business 
Merry-Go-Round.” He urged the dealers to 
confer with their representatives and senators 
in the United States legislature and try to influ- 
ence them in making careful decisions with 
their votes. He said that it was the most im- 
portant task facing the individual members and 
their association. 

Dr. Alfred P. Haake of the National Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Association, Chicago, deliv- 
ered his inspiring talk on “Private Enterprise 
Must Be Preserved,” which is reported in the 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
It was enthusiastically applauded by everyone 
present and generally regarded as one of the 
highlights of the convention. 

The second day closed on a hilarious note 
with Arthur F. Briese’s presentation of his act. 
Mr. Briese poses as an Englishman and ridicules 
America until audience re-action grows heated. 
He, then, reveals his identity. 

The most invigorating phase of the final day’s 
session was the building and modernization 
round table in which various persons partici- 
pated. It was presided over by J. T. Holm- 
strom of Rockford. 


Manager Discusses Advertising 


T. W. Abell, manager of the J. H. Patterson 
Co., Marengo, told briefly but most ably what 
he and his associates had done with advertising 
and window displays to stimulate business. He 
said that catchy slogans and the company’s 
phone number are painted on all of its trucks, 
and thus constantly keep the firm and its sup- 
plies before the public’s mind. The company 
furnishes aprons bearing its name to manual 
trades students in the town’s high school, to 
local carpenters, and to ticket sellers at civic 
functions to facilitate making change. 

_Mr. Abell told of the considerable amount of 
time he spends each week laying out his news- 
paper ad for he knows it will be seen by 6,000 
people, and an audience of that size should be 
prepared for. He told of the good will adver- 
tisement created Christmas week by not men- 
tioning merchandise in the company’s regular 
space but simply saying in Old English type: 
“We are dedicating our space to Him whose 
birthday is being observed this week.” The 
“personal” column of the newspaper has been 
found a good place to insert small notices such 
as: “If your home has running water in every 
room, see Patterson for a new roof.” 

Frank Einsweiler of Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Ca Oregon, IIl., said during the discussion of 
“selling the packaged house” that a dealer is 
made familiar with his responsibility when he 
sells the complete unit. He deplored the preva- 
lent necessity of contractors doing poor quality 


Flannery, East 
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work on a job because they had had to submit 
a low figure to get the contract. He urged the 
members of the association to do some educat- 
ing of contractors, and not to estimate labor 
costs so low in a bill that the builders will have 
to do a shoddy job. 

W. R. Zimmerman, secretary Edgar County 
Building & Loan Association, Paris, spoke at 
some length on building and modernization 
work in his territory, and advised the retailers 
to go home and be pushers in their respective 
localities. 

Hawley Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber Co., West 
Allis, Wis., stated that the costs of small houses 
must be reduced and that it is up to dealers 
to do package selling. He believes that the 
sales training and trade promotion work 
planned by leaders in the industry will bear ma- 
terial results, and urged the group to support 
it individually and as an association. 

J. W. Huston, supervisor of the legal and 
research division of the State department of 
finance discussed the “Retailers’ Occupational 
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Tax,” and answered later questions to the best 
of his ability. 

Ralph Hansen of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau substituted for W. W. Woodbridge, bureau 
manager, in a short message on the valuation 
of organization among dealers and compared it 
to a roof of individual shingles which forms 
protection over an industry and a residence, 
respectively. 

It was annoynced at the close of the conven- 
tion that an all-time record registration of 2,616 
had been established. Of this number 218 were 
women. 


Resolutions Approved 


The resolutions passed expressed apprecia- 
tion to J. A. McCreery for his leadership as 
president, to other officers and directors, to 
the exhibitors, and speakers. Sympathies 
were extended to surviving members of the 
families of deceased associates. The work of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, particularly in reference to national 


(Continued on Page 89) 


























Tell us your needs in 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK,RED | 
GUM, POPLAR, SAP GUM, | 
BLACK GUM, MAGNOLIA, 
BEECH, SYCAMORE, Etc. 


The Adams-Edgar mills have modern 
equipment and complete facilities 
for kiln-drying, surfacing, resawing. 
Put us on your list of mills to which 
you send inquiries. Write us for 
auotations now. 

















ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





| Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 











| Members, Southern Pine Ass'n. 








COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 





| Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 


Dipped. Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, | 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car | 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery. Ala. Iii 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 








“Monzingo” Lum 


Money-Maker 
for YOU 


The name of Monzingo has come to stand for super- 


quality in lumber. 


You will enjoy a big trade- 


building advantage if you handle this famous lumber 
line. Steam kiln-dried finish, Flooring, Siding, No. 2 


Common (1, 6", 8’), No. 1 


& 2 Dimension—air- 


dried, Lignasan-treated, eased edges. We are exclu- 
sive sales agents for Monzingo Ames Mill. Our spe- 
cialty: Arkansas Short Leaf. 





MIXED 
CARS 


er Company 
Camden, Ark. 
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Lumbermen Advise Railroads to Seek 
Traffic Volume Instead of High Rates 


PortLaANnp, Ore., Feb. 5.—Douglas fir lum- 
bermen, appearing before Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner William E. Lee, who is hearing 
testimony on the higher freight rates proposed 
by all the railroads in the United States, freely 
admitted the needs of the carriers for greater 
revenue. They asserted, however, that—in the 
case of West Coast lumber—the propbsal for 
uniform increases in all tariffs, limited only by 
a maximum of 6 cents per hundred pounds, is 
the wrong way to increase earnings. 

This assertion was based upon the fact that 
nearly half of the domestic sales of West Coast 
lumber moves to markets like California and 
the eastern States where shipment by rail is 
highly competitive with shipment by water. 
Increases in costs of rail transportation will 
defeat their purpose, by diverting the traffic to 
water carriers. 


Lower Rates Brought Greater Revenue 


In support of this contention, representatives 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
introduced many exhibits showing how the rail- 
roads had greatly increased their traffic volume 
and earnings under the competitive rate to the 
eastern States, adopted in 1935. This rate, 
finally set at 78 cents per hundred pounds to 
all the territory east of Chicago, requires mini- 
mum carload weights of from 50,000 to 60,000 
pounds, depending upon the size of the equip- 
ment furnished. As the result of its adoption, 
the lumber exhibits show tHat the weight of 
the average car has increased nearly 11,000 
pounds; the earnings on the average car have 
increased over $50 and that the annual move- 
ment has increased by 11,000 cars: Before this 
rate was established in 1935, the railroads were 
hauling only 12 percent of all the West Coast 
lumber marketed in the States east of Chicago. 


As a result of the rate, they are hauling 30 
percent of the total movement. After making 
all due allowances for the increased traffic that 
would have come anyway from economic re- 
covery, the lumber witnesses asserted that the 
adoption of this rate has brought the carriers 
$3,680,000 of additional revenue per year, which 
otherwise they would not have had. On the 
basis of detailed comparisons of delivered costs 
at typical destinations in the eastern States, it 
was asserted that the freight advance now re- 
quested would throw the competitive movement 
of western lumber into the eastern States back 
into substantially the same situation which pre- 
vailed before the lower rail tariff was adopted; 
and that the large gains in traffic volume would 
quickly disappear. This would cost the rail- 
roads, the lumbermen allege, more in earnings 
than the entire gain computed under the pro- 
posed advances, on the assumption that the 
volume of movement would remain unchanged. 

The lumbermen also testified that water car- 
riers now handle three-fourths of the West 
Coast lumber shipped to California; and that 
under the highly competitive conditions exist- 
ing in this traffic, the increased rates to Cali- 
fornia would defeat their own purpose by di- 
verting more of the movement to coastwise 
shipping, supplemented by truck hauls inland 
from the California harbors. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
drew a parallel between the competitive move- 
ment of West Coast woods by rail and water 
and the competitive movement of citrus fruits 
from Florida to their principal eastern markets. 
The railroads have asked to have the citrus 
fruit movement exempted from the proposed 
increase in order to hold a fair share of this 
extremely competitive traffic. The same prin- 








Shown above is al! that remains of the living room of the Adlai E. Stevenson home near Libertyville, 
ill. A fire on Jan. 14 gutted the $22,000 modernistic, steel-framed residence. 


ings and a file of historical documents destroyed by the fire ran the total loss to $45,000 


Costly interior furnish- 
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ciple, Greeley asserted, applies no less to the 
competitive movement of western lumber. 

Many exhibits were also introduced by West 
Coast Association witnesses designed to show 
the very heavy burden of transportation cost 
upon the lumber manufactured in Western Ore- 
gon and Western Washington in relation to the 
value of the commodity. One exhibit diagrammed 
an average Douglas fir and hemlock log, 
showing a yield of 21 percent of Clear, Shop 
and Industrial grades—as against 79 percent 
of Structural and Common grades. The aver- 
age rail shipment of today, paying a tariff of 
57.7 cents per hundred pounds, takes 45 percent 
of the mill value of the upper grades; but 93 
percent of the mill value of the Structural and 
Common grades. In the case of No. 3 Common, 
transportation eats up 154 percent of the mill 
value. Transportation cost, said this witness, 
increases heavily in adverse ratio to the value 
of the lumber qualities moved. 


Big Loadings at Low Rates Help Roads 


This situation was cited as showing why the 
West Coast lumber industry has been forced 
to move its common production largely by 
water ; and why there is a tremendous wastage 
of low-grade lumber and low-grade logs which 
cannot be manufactured and shipped to any 
market within reach at a cost of transportation 
which the product will bear. A tremendous 
volume of additional traffic is ready for the 
carriers, according to the lumber testimony, if 
they will devise tariffs, like the present com- 
petitive rate to the eastern States, which are 
constructed on the principle of heavily loaded 
cars, volume movement and a reasonable rate 
per hundred pounds. This, the lumbermen held 
out as the real solution of the business prob- 
lem of increasing railroad earnings in the move- 
ment of West Coast lumber. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association also specifically rec- 
ommended that the water-competitive rates to 
the eastern States and to California be exempted 
from any increases which may otherwise be 
held necessary. 

The witnesses for the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association were J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; J. D. Tennant, vice-president The 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; 
George T. Gerlinger, president Willamette Val- 
ley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore.; and Colonel W. 
B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Attorney W. 
C. McCulloch of Portland represented the asso- 
ciation in the hearing. 





Regional Movies to Help Keep 
Slash Pine Forests ''Fireless" 


Waycross, Ga., Feb. 7—-The use of motion 
pictures to spread the doctrine of “fireless for- 
ests” in the Southeast is a method employed by 
the Slash Pine Forestry Association, sponsor 
of the annual Forest Festival in Waycross, and 
the success of the program has given rise to 
plans for more modern and more extensive 
work along this line, it is revealed by J. S. Elk- 
ins, secretary of the association. He said: 


One of the processes selected to carry on 
the educational program was motion pic- 
tures. The program was put in effect last 
summer through the co-operation of the 
United States Forest Service and the exten- 
sion service of the State College of Agri- 
culture. In addition to showing pictures to 
thousands of people throughout southern 
Georgia, weekly meetings were held last fall, 
prior to the Forest Festival, with Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, a director of the association, ad- 
dressing large audiences. In the campaign 
it was discovered that all motion pictures 
available on the forestry subject were “for- 
eign” to the slash pine area, and that pic- 
tures taken in the slash pine area would 
prove more interesting and effective, stress- 
ing the association’s five objectives: Trees, 
cattle, game, recreation and soil conservation. 
Plans now are under way to get these pic- 
tures and to equip one or more sound trucks 
so that the pictures can be shown in the 
rural communities as well as in the cities. 
The association proposes to take this pro- 
gram to all the schools of the slash pine ter- 
ritory, white and colored, in an effort to 
spread the gospel of “fireless forests.” 
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Manufacturer Co-operates With Housing 
Program 


New York, Feb. 7%—Two complete sales 
plans, one on modernization work and the other 
on new construction, designed to facilitate and 
stimulate the major phases of the Administra- 
tion’s 1938 housing program were released only 
two days after the President signed the new 
National Housing Act, to 10,000 lumber and 
building materials dealers by The Flintkote Co., 
manufacturer of roofing, siding and home in- 
sulation, 

Prepared in anticipation of the signing of the 
new housing legislation these sales plans were 
reviewed early in January with executives of 
the Federal Housing Administration, National 
Small Homes Demonstration, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and pre- 
pared with their cooperation. 

Commenting on the sales 


plans, H. R. 


ED HOUSES 





Northup, secretary of the NSHD, wrote The 
Flintkote Co., as follows in part: 


“You have done about as fine a job as I 
have seen in getting together these promo- 
tional publications. . ..I hope you are not 
going to restrict your distribution of the 
booklets. They render such a splendid serv- 
ice to the dealer that I can conceive of no 
one interested in the small homes movement 
that could not get out and doa most effective 
job of selling from the material. 


The “IZE” sales plan is intended to aid the 
dealer in speeding up repair and modernization 
sales, while the small home plan offers direc- 
tions on how to sell fundamental housing to 
families in the low income bracket. 

Both sales plans outline the opportunities for 
increased sales and profits made possible by the 
new housing legislation; providing a practical, 
workable sales plan to promote all the items 
which a dealer sells with needed promotional 
help coordinated. 

The Flintkote “IZE” home modernization 
sales plan is based on tested principles of home 
improvement selling, taking its “IZE” title 
from the six point program outlined under the 
headings of organize, dramatize, circularize, ad- 
vertize, publicize and capitalize. 

The small homes plan is based on the belief 
that the lumber and building materials dealer, 
because of his training, standards and import- 
ance in the building industry, is the logical mer- 
chant to become “Home Building Headquar- 
ters” in his community. The plan provides free 
promotional materials, consisting of folders and 
booklets ; designs for low cost homes; mats for 
newspaper advertising; publicity stories; radio 
script service; smal! home folder for widespread 
distribution. 

“The Flintkote Co., is pleased to cooperate 
with the housing program by making these two 
sales plans immediately available,” stated L. 
Rohe Walter, advertising manager. -“It is our 


belief that real progress can be made in the up- 
ward climb to greater sales and increased prof- 
its and it is our intention to aid our distributors 
to do so. The new housing program should 
prove a stimulus to greater sales activity in the 
markets for modernization and repair and new 
construction which every alert lumber and build- 
ing materials dealer will be quick to capitalize 
on.” 





Notes from the Carolinas 


Satispury, N. C., Feb. 7—The Union Bag 
& Paper Co., having leased 40,000 acres of tim- 
berland from receivers of the Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad, will begin construction of a pulp 
and paper mill with a capacity of 150 tons a 


day. 
The Mullins Lumber Co., Mullins, S. C., 





The two new Flintkote 
sales plan booklets, de- 
signed to speed repair 
and modernization sales 
and to sell housing to 
families of low income 





is planting 50,000 slash pine seedlings on its 
holdings in Robeson and Columbus counties, 
near Fair Bluff. 

The Coxe Lumber Co., of Lilesville, N. C., 
suffered the loss of approximately 1,500,000 
feet of lumber by fire in its yards recently. 

A sawmill, located at Mush Island near 
Weldon, N. C., has been destroyed by fire. It 
was owned by Coppersmith & Co., Elizabeth 
City, N. C., and operated by A. B. Saults. 





Collections and Sales From 
Pieces of String 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 7.—Carl Bell, sales 
manager of the Cunningham Machinery Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of sawmill machinery, 
has successfully employed small pieces of 
string to step up collections and sales for his 
company. This is the way he does it—on the 
particular letter to a slow account or to a 
prospective buyer, Mr. Bell, using a gold paper 
sticker, pastes a small piece of string. 


Samples of such 


Mr. I. R. Slack, 
Slack Sawmill Co., 
Arrears, Ark. 


Dear Mr. Slack: 


Tie this piece of string around your book- 
keeper’s finger as a reminder that the July 
’37 account, amounting to $50, has never been 
paid. 

Mr. Ira Sawyer, 
Sawyer Mill Co., 
Brite Pine, Texas. 


Dear Mr. Sawyer: 


Tie this piece of string around your finger 
as a reminder that you have not sent in that 
order for the dry lumber trimmer. 


“string” letters follow: 








DENSE GROWTH 
SHORTLEAF TIMBER 


Selected to meet your 
individual requirements 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 








Raine and Raine, Inc. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 





Appalachian Hardwoods 


—EOEO 











H.E.WEBSTE-FR 


|S) =) otek 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ont Uniform ir 


Conk @ | Eo) — 
TEXTURE 
QUALITY 


ROPING. 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


STOCKS IN PORT FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., 237 Raisin 
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“MARCHING ORDERS” For 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Passage of the new National Housing Act 
was described as “marching orders for the lumber industry,” in a state- 
ment issued today by officials of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Lumber manufacturers and retail lumber dealers have been mobiliz- 
ing for the past three months in national and regional conventions, the 
officials said, for a drive to build a minimum of a half-million homes 
in 1938. 

“The new legislation clears the way for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion mortgage insurance in the field of low-cost small homes,” the state- 
ment said. “The lumber industry is prepared to lead the march of actual 
construction. The spearhead of the drive is the National Small Homes 
Demonstration for 1938. The plan of the 1937 effort, which brought 
about the building of 3,000 demonstration homes throughout the country, 
will be greatly expanded for this year. For example, an advisory com- 
mittee representing various industries in the building field will support 
the 1938 campaign, both nationally and regionally. The home equipment 
industries—plumbing, heating, electrification—the home furnishing indus- 
tries, and others are all co-operating through the National Small Homes 
Demonstration to provide ‘more house for the dollar’ in 1938. 

“In support of the national program, the West Coast Lumbermen’s and 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s associations, with the co-operation of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau and home equipment and home furnishing in- 
dustries, are organizing a regional campaign for the Northwest,” the 
statement continued. “The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
is providing eight plans for low-cost demonstration homes this year, with 
three alternate plans for each example, making 32 plans in all. West 
Coast lumbermen will promote the use of these plans and do their part in 


will continue from the point of demonstration homes, using them as im- 
plements to create additional building in every community. Thus we are 
asking all other industries in the home-building field to join with us in 
reinforcing the drive that the industry’s demonstration homes will launch. 

“A coordinated program of all interests concerned is particularly 
needed,” the statement said, “to provide the prospective home owner with 
basic information on new FHA financing, home planning, construction 
facts, use-unit systems of the modern home—heating, plumbing, wiring— 
and other essentials. In the average community the retail lumber office 
is already established as the traditional headquarters for home building. 
We believe that it is a ready-made clearing house for information from 
all departments of the building industries; and we plan to bring into 
focus, through the retail lumber dealer, all the contributions of all home- 
making interests, which combine to provide the greatest values of history 
for the home-builder’s dollar.” 

The association statement concluded by quoting from an address de- 
livered by Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager, at the annual meeting 
in January, as follows: 

“Almost all the economic prophets of the land agree that active resump- 
tion of home building will ‘break’ some time in 1938. But this ‘break’ 
will not come like the steam calliope and grand parade opening a circus. 
It will start with a little revival of confidence and the building of two or 
three houses in your own town. It will come from the grass-roots of 
America. When the towns and farms make up their minds to do a little 
more building, and that little begins to mount like springs flowing to- 
gether in a stream, we will start an upward spiral; first, in public think- 
ing and confidence, then in demand for materials, then in employment. 


making the national program a success. Our regional effort, however, 


More House for the Money 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 5.—The “myth 
bubble” that homes are at a high cost level 
today has been exploded by an independent audit 
of a typical builder, operating in a high cost 
rate city. Figures developed by Heyman Bros., 
veteran local large scale builders since 1889, 
showed that a typical 5-room home selling today 
for $7,000—house and lot—would have cost the 
buyer in the 1926-29 period the final amount of 
$8,730. This substantiates the publicized find- 
ings of W. H. Lowe, president of The Paraffine 
Companies (Inc.), who recently declared that 
the cost of houses today is 20 to 26 percent be- 
low the 1926-29 level. Heyman Bros. say: 


The unit price per square foot is about the 
same today as it was then, but look at the 
difference in quality, equipment and finish 
produced by that same unit price today. We 
could not sell today a house with the equip- 
ment of 10 years ago, not any more than an 
automobile manufacturer could sell a 1937 
car. 

Following is a list of the new items intro- 
duced in our modern houses and their cost 
in a $7,000 home: 


Innovations: 
NN Sg ahead wieibs'e wala «10> $75 
Glass roofs and skylights..... wees 85 
F. H. A. Requirements: 
RE EE bg boo wd dco Hedi emes $ 7 
a aia Sis er wr ctese ave o.ar'é oe @. 0 aba 5 
a er ee 35 
Stall shower leadpan.............. = 
Earthquake Protection: 
Additional wall bracing........... 15 
Additional knee bracing........... 10 
Thrustblocks for braces........... 10 
Heavier posts and girders......... 10 
eeeGVier roof ratters.......cccsees 10 - 
—_ oe 
Termite Protection: 
Higher foundation walls........... 25 
Pressure treated lumber in certain 
Se Or EI eo oe 805 oo-0 vtec ea 20 os 
Architectural Improvements: 
Better designs and elevations...... 125 
Heating Equipment: 
Gas furnace with electric control... 30 
a eee eee 30 
a 60 
Finish and comfort: 
Improved plumbing fixtures....... 25 
I io uk al he n'a acai bi aria 75 
More tile in bath and kitchen..... 59 
More electric outlets.............. 20 
— 170 
$670 


Due to a more competitive market, higher 
taxes, labor insurance and higher overhead 
cost, our margin of profit for a house of this 
type since 1929 found itself reduced by ap- 


proximately $500. This shows a difference 
in favor of the buyer of $1,170. But this is 
not the whole story. 

The FHA loans represent a saving to the 
home buyer of about one percent in interest 
per year. Our typical home of $7,000 would 
carry a loan of $5,600 on which the saving 
of one percent on the unpaid balance over 
a period of 20 years would amount to $560. 

This brings the total additional value to 
the buyer of today over the 1926-29 period 
to $1,730, meaning that the final cost of this 
$7,000 home of today would have been $8,730 
in 1926-29, if at that time we had furnished 
the same equipment, added today’s higher 
overhead through labor insurance and tax 
increase, and figured the then prevailing 
profit margin and interest rates on first and 
second mortgages. These figures prove that 
the home buyer of today has the advantage 
over the 1926-29 buyers by 24% percent for 
the identical home. 





From Experience, Banker Lauds 
Amended Housing Act 


San Francisco, Cair., Feb. 5.—Passage of 
the amended National Housing Act will un- 
doubtedly have an important effect on business 
throughout the nation, and in California in par- 
ticular, according to L. M. Giannini, president 
of Bank of America, who believes that “rein- 
statement of Title I of the Act, providing for 
insurance of loans for modernization of exist- 
ing improvements, is of particular value. There 
is a big field for the rehabilitation of homes al- 
ready built,” he said. “This was demonstrated 
during the brief life of the modernization section 
of the original Act, August, 1934 to April, 1937, 
Bank of America made 105,000 rehabilitation 
loans for a total of $37,800,000. This aid to 
home owners and to business generally was so 
important that we carried on with a plan of 
our own, bridging the gap between expiration of 
Title I and its re-enactment by Congress.” 

A statewide campaign of advertising by Bank 
of America is being launched, carrying on the 
same vigorous efforts that resulted in a total of 
$69,254,049 approved FHA new construction 
loans by the bank up to Jan. 26. Many build- 
ing contractors already have completed plans for 
large scale construction of new small homes un- 
der the liberalized terms of Title II as now 
amended, Mr. Giannini states. In the meantime, 
he anticipates that immediate availability of 
funds for modernization will help to start re- 
vival of employment and general business in ad- 
vance of new construction projects. 


And economic recovery will be on its way.” 


Charts Building Material Costs 


Littte Rock, Arxk., Feb. 7—The trend of 
building costs, which is a moot question since 
the housing problem has become a national sub- 
ject, has actually lagged behind many other com- 
modities, according to cost charts prepared by 
L. M. Hawkins, secretary of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Lumber Dealers. 

His figures, released last week, are based on a 
24x30 foot, two-story Colonial frame building, 
and cover the period between 1913 and 1937. 
The house was built in 1913 at a total cost of 
$634 for the 25 main items that go into a build- 
ing of this kind. The same items dropped to 
$550 in 1915, rose sharply in the war years, 
reaching a peak of $1,890 in 1920; sagged to a 
low of $773 between 1932-33 and advanced mod- 
erately to $1,065 by the third quarter of 1937. 

Mr. Hawkins believes that building material 
costs are nearer a normal level than that of a 
number of other basic commodities, and prices 
for home building now are more advantageous 
than they will be later, or when the anticipated 
boom actually gets under way. 





New Code Nears Completion 


For several years the various building inter- 
ests and municipal authorities of Chicago have 
been struggling to arrive at a new building code 
which will be satisfactory to all factors, permit 
reduction of construction costs and release a long 
pent up building revival which must “go some” 
during the next ten years to catch up with the 
rapidly growing shortage of homes in the low- 
cost brackets. This work is now drawing to a 
close with the completion and enactment of nine 
sections of the proposed new code and the pros- 
pective early adoption of the final provisions. 

The nine sections already passed by the city 
council relate to foundations, masonry, wood 
construction, steel and metal construction and 
reinforced concrete. Further provisions which 
are expected to be passed soon include change of 
minimum ceiling height from 8% to 8 feet; per- 
mission to build basement living rooms provided 
they are not more than two feet below grade; 
less severe restrictions in regard to one- and 
two-car attached garages, and numerous impor- 
tant provisions regarding weight and strength 
of steel and various foundation details. 

This revision of the old code removes many 
hindrances to erection of modern, low-cost resi- 
dences and the changes already adopted are ex- 
pected to encourage immediate construction of 
new buildings. Among the favorable changes 
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the Lumber Industry 


which will lessen the costs of home building are 
the following: The old code requirement of a 
minimum brick wall thickness of 12 inches has 
been changed to 8 inches, permitting a saving of 
about one-third in wall construction, material 
and labor; it will be permissible to use concrete 
blocks in foundation and wall construction; 
structural backup tile may be used; fiber wall- 
board materials are allowed; glass bricks are 
permissible under the new code. 

The antiquated provisions of the old code are 
largely blamed for the long continued limita- 
tion of home building in this city. It is said 
that there are more than 200,000 vacant lots 
within the city limits available for homes and at 
least 300,000 more in the suburban districts, 
which in the main will follow the city’s code. 
According to J. Soule Waterfield, chairman of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board’s building code 
committee, the new code will permit cheaper 
and better construction, reducing requirements 
of basic materials such as brick, concrete and 
steel from 10 to 20 percent, without any sacrifice 
in quality or strength. 





New Building Code Opens 
Market for Lumber 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Feb. 7.—George J. Kohn, 
of the Lehigh Lumber Co., worked unceasingly 
for repeal of this city’s obsolete building code, 
enacted in 1903, and for the adoption of the 
new code which will make this area an im- 
portant market for lumber and millwork prod- 
ucts in the future. 

Under the old code, construction of wood 
homes was penalized by absurd and inconsistent 
restrictions which made building costs unneces- 
sarily high. For instance, the use of skylights 
in wood buildings was prohibited unless they 
were mounted in fireproof material. This 
meant nothing more than that the frame or 
mounting for the glass would not burn even 
— the building itself was destroyed by 
re. 

The use of plaster board or insulating board 
was not permitted unless the walls were first 
plastered and the board then applied over the 
plaster base. 

The new code eliminates all these inconsis- 
tencies and makes it possible to build wood 
homes at a reasonable cost. With all the old 
restrictions removed, it is estimated that the 
average 6-room house of wood construction 
will cost about $1,300 less than a brick house 
of similar size. 

A further benefit to the lumber industry is 
the recommendation of the Underwriters’ 
Bureau that only the city’s business district be 
included in the fire zone; at present every 
building within the city limits is in the fire 
zone, at proportionately high insurance rates. 

e adoption of the new rating plan will mean 
that owners of wood buildings outside the busi- 
ness district will have their insurance costs 
reduced by about ten percent. 

Opposition to the new building code came 
from the bricklayers and plasterers unions, 
while the carpenters and millworkers unions 
approved. 

Mr. Kohn is also a member of the local 
housing authority which recently selected sites’ 
for the erection of 200 low-cost homes as part 
of the slum clearing project in this city. Actual 
building operations await Federal approval, and 
practically all of these small homes will be of 
wood construction. The entire slum clearance 
project calls for the erection of 400 small 
homes. 

Mr. Kohn also anticipates the entrance of 
private capital into the low-cost housing field 
after investors realize that a fair rental return 
can be obtained on homes of this type. 


Building Permits in Principal 
Cities Show Gain 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—The value of 
building permits issued in December showed a 
marked increase, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins announced Jan. 29. “The improvement 
was due largely to a rise in the value of permits 
issued in New York City where a new building 
code was scheduled to become effective on Jan. 
1,” she said. 


Four of the nine geographic divisions showed 
increases over November as well as over De- 
cember of last year. Three of the other divi- 
sions, while registering decreases as compared 
with December 1936, showed a gain as compared 
with November 1937. Measured by the value of 
permits issued, reports from principal cities in- 
dicate the total volume of building construction 
for which permits were issued during the 
month was 53 percent greater than in Novem- 
ber and 26 percent greater than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1936. All types of building 
construction shared in the gain. 


“There was a marked increase in permits 
issued for new nonresidential buildings. Of the 
increase of $27,000,000 in the estimated cost in 
the 1,498 cities reporting to the Bureau, $26,- 
000,000 was in New York City. New projects 
were also reported from other sections of the 
country. The value of additions, alterations, 
and repairs showed a gain of 20 percent as 
compared with November, also principally in 
the vicinity of New York. 

“The value of new residential buildings was 7 
percent higher in December 1937 than in the 
corresponding month of 1936. Comparing the 
same two months, there was an increase of 49 
percent in the value of new nonresidential 
buildings and a gain of 33 percent in the value 
of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures.” 





To Build 130 Homes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—With the 
passage and signing of the Housing bill, there 
already are some indications that considerably 
more building will be planned for the Twin Ci- 
ties early in the spring. One project, to cost 
$825,000, already has been announced for the 
south lake district in Minneapolis. It will in- 
volve the construction of about 130 residences 
on a 25-acre tract. Bungalows and one and one- 
half story houses, all of five rooms, will be 
erected, to sell for about $6,350. 





(Continued from page 85) 


legislative matters and the federal housing 
program, was commended. It was resolved 
that the association petition the United States 
Congress either to repeal the Revenue Act of 
1936 imposing a new tax on corporations or 
so amend it as to enable corporations to 
operate with prudence in the accumulation of 
reasonable surpluses without being subjected 
to the tax. 

Members were urged to express opposition 
to their representatives and senators to 


Senate Bill 69, limiting the length of freight © 


trains to seventy cars. The association went 
on record as disapproving the O’Mahoney- 
Borah bill for the licensing and regulation 
of corporations engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in interstate commerce, and imposing 
upon such firms severe regulations as to 
hours and wages and the production and dis- 
tribution of commodities. It was finally re- 
solved to petition the Illinois General As- 
sembly to rewrite the mortgage laws to 
make them conférm more nearly to the newer 
ones of other States, and so remove disadvan- 
tages now facing prospective Illinois home 
owners. 
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OREMAN- 
BLADES 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Kiln-dried N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Finish, Mouldings, Yard Stock. 
Straight or Mixed Cars of Pine. 
Mixed Cars of Pine, Cypress, Hard- 
woods. Direct by water to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York. 


Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Wharf, foot of 
Broadway. phone—Wolfe 7. 


ELIZABETH. N. J.—ll S. Front St., 
hh Elizabeth 2-0600 


ee 





BROOKELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
ERRGESRRERRBERH EE AR BAe 








Rates = Gardiner 
HARDWOOD CoO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 


























SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantiing and plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square timber and round 
logs reduced to ineh measure by Doyle's Rule, log tally cal- 
culations, and other valuable information, Over 2,500,000 


copies sold. 50c 


Ss. E. FISHER, Publisher 
195 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y° 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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February 12, 1938 


Capitol Hill Hears “Small” Business 


Is Told of Its Eagerness to Co-operate Toward Recovery--Farm and Tax Bills in the Making, 
With Wage-Hour Measure Stalled--Lumber Industry Seeks Fair Chance in World Markets 


[By American LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 9.—The small 
business men have been here, and mdde their 
contribution toward finding a cure for the busi- 
ness slump that is worrying everybody from the 
President and his close advisers down to the 
humblest thoughtful citizen. True, the party 
was a bit rough at times as any number of 
solutions or “cures” were advanced in open and 
public meeting. A few got so rambumptious 
they had to be escorted from the hall, but that 
was just a letting off of steam. The real thought 
of the small business men is embodied in the 
recommendations later laid “before President 
Roosevelt by the dozen spokesmen chosen to 
perform that function. 


Better Credit Facilities Are Desired 


Few citizens will read these recommendations 
and not concede that for the most part cer- 
tainly they embody an intelligent grasp of the 
general problem and wholesome common sense. 
For example, in the matter of loans to small 
industry—or all industry for that matter—this 
group much prefers to deal with the banks di- 
rectly, but suggests that the Government could 
help by stepping in with a guaranty, just as it 
has stepped in to guarantee mortgages on new 
homes. Should that system not prove effective 
at all points, the small business men favor 
creation of a special Government unit to render 
this service. It so happens that the RFC still 
has some $213,000,000 it is authorized to ad- 
vance to small business and small industry, but 
that it is not now doing so because of an order 
issued a year ago by the President, on the 
theory that the particular emergency was over. 
Perhaps it was over in January, 1937, but it 
seems to have started again in full force since 
the present recession got going. 


Small Business Thinks Like Big 


As to taxes, the small business men favor 
repeal of the undistributed corporate profits 
tax, and modification of the capital gains and 
losses tax, a simplification of tax forms, and 
certain changes in Social Security taxes. Curi- 
ously enough, these suggestions sound remark- 
ably like those long advanced by so called “Big 
Business,” which has been knocked about with 
such obvious glee by various and sundry Admin- 
istration spokesmen, with Mr. Roosevelt doing 
his full part at times. 

The little business man also wants Govern- 
ment spending curbed, and the budget balanced 
as soon as possible, a suggestion often made by 
the big man as well. Then, too, he favors 
return of responsibility for relief to States and 
localities as quickly as possible. And certain 
other suggestions are made that indicate the 
thoughts of business men, big and little, run 
pretty close together—and that all business 
really wants to pull together with Government 
in an earnest effort to get the engine back on 
the track and keep it there. 

Up on Capitol Hill the filibuster against the 
Wagner-VanNuys anti-lynching bill continues 
to keep things pretty well tied up in the Senate, 
but the Democratic leaders have put their heads 
together and promise to lay that measure aside, 
probably this week, so that really necessary 
legislation can be considered, including the regu- 
lar appropriation bills, several of which are 
lying on the Vice President’s desk ready for 
action and others coming along rapidly. By 
clogging the legislative wheels with this bill, 
its sponsors have succeeded only in perpetrating 
what might be called a “legislative travesty.” 
Nobody favors lynching, but any senator could 
vote to lay aside this bill without sanctioning 
any such lawless procedure. While the first 


vote to lay the bill aside failed to ditch the 
measure, when the majority leadership really 
gets at it seriously the tale will be different. 


Agreement Near on Farm Legislation 


The conference report on the controversial 
farm bill has finally come to light, and final 
action on the measure is expected this week. 
The controversy over this and that feature is 
by no means ended by the report, and flare-ups 
may be expected in both Senate and House 
when the report is taken up for consideration. 
Since we are bound to get some such legislation, 
it will be just as well to put it through and, as 
defects develop, cure them by later amendment. 
This “relief” bill was slated for passage back 
in the special session last fall. Indeed, the 
special session was called primarily for that 
purpose. Both branches managed to pass bills, 
but the conferees have been laboring for a full 
month in an effort to iron out differences and 
bring in something on which there is a reason- 
able degree of agreement. The dairy and cattle 
industries apparently have been shoved into the 
background by the conferees, and senators and 
representatives from States directly affected are 
sure to rush vociferously to the rescue. Any- 
how, the bill is coming on, and one of these 
days we will have that “ever normal granary” 
for better or for worse. 


Wage-Hour Bill Fades Into Background 


As to the halting and sidetracked wage-and- 
hour bill, of vital interest to industry, business 
and labor, nobody can speak with certainty. It 
remains on the President’s legislative program, 
but seems to be veering toward the shadows in 
the rear of the stage. Even the little business 
fellows found it highly objectionable and told 
the President so in plain words. The embattled 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L. are still gnashing their 
teeth at each other over wage-and-hour legisla- 
tion, and are as far from agreement as ever. 
House members who balked action in the last 
regular session appear to be sitting tight, and 
Chairman Norton, of the labor committee, has 
announced that she will not resort to discharge 
petition again in an effort to get action. So it 
looks like a good deal of a toss up, with some 
normally wise folks predicting no wage-and- 
hour legislation at this session. 


Tax Bill Is in the Lap of the Solons 


The ways and means committee continues to 
struggle with the tax bill, and one of these days 
it will emerge. Precisely what it will contain 
remains somewhat in doubt, but a majority of 
the committee seems disposed to stand back of 
Rep. Vinson and his subcommittee in most of 
their recommendations. Some Democrats have 
gone over to the other side on the question of 
slapping a surtax on closely-held or family cor- 
porations, and that particular recommendation 
may be ditched entirely as inequitable and 
unjust. 

A bit of genuine and wholehearted co-opera- 
tion all around now, and we may find ourselves 
all set for a fresh start on the road to better 
times for the good old U. S. A. 





"SMALL" LUMBERMEN TELL 
OF BUSINESS NEEDS 


WasuHincron, D. C., Feb. 7—Lumber was 
represented in the conference of small business 
men which met here last week to consult to- 
gether on problems affecting them and advise 
with President Roosevelt. Those in attend- 
ance included P. O. Duncan, Huntington, W. 
Va., president of the West Virginia Lumber 


& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Duncan Box & Lum- 
ber Co.: Richard Allen, of Eureka, IIl., retail 
lumber dealer; W. F. Campbell, New Wil- 
mington, Pa., president of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association; J. Hallman Bell, Richland, Ga., 
president of the Roofer Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Russell H. Downey, South Bend, Ind. ; 
C. F. Hawn, Athens, Tex.; R. J. McCormick, 
Lincoln, Neb.; F. C. Mills, Acworth, Ga.; 
L. J. Gifford, Gallant Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; W. Albie Barksdale, Charlottesville, Va., 
and Frank Carnahan, secretary National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

This group, together with a much larger 
number of builders, real estate men, architects, 
household equipment men and others consti- 
tuted the housing group when the conference 
was subdivided to consider particular problems 
and make recommendations later to be whipped 
into shape to present to President Roosevelt. 
As finally presented, the recommendations 
urged prompt approval of the Wagner-Steagall 
housing bill and the encouragement and exten- 
sion of home ownership at low interest rates; 
that the Government confine its direct home 
building activities to slum clearance, and that 
WPA money and labor be not used for build- 
ing purposes. 


WOULD EXEMPT ELDERLY FROM 
TAXES ON HOMESTEADS 


WasHiIncTon, D. C., Feb. 7—At the con- 
ference of small business men, held here, some 
proposals. originating with Fred M. Sullivan, 
president of T. Sullivan & Ca, lumbermen of 
Buffalo, N. Y., were presented by Congressman 
James M. Mead. The proposition was to enact 
State or Federal laws exempting persons over 
60 years of age from taxes on their homes. 
Mr. Sullivan suggested that exemption be pro- 
vided for single homes assessed for not more 
than $4,000, or for a 2-family house not exceed- 
ing $6,000 assessment, and housing the elderly 
couple in one of the two apartments. For eld- 
erly couples on a farm, five acres, on which 
house and farm buildings are located, would be 
exempt from tax. Mr. Sullivan said that 
lessening of tax revenue under this plan would 
be “negligible,” but building of modest-priced 
homes would be stimulated. 


URGE TWO-WAY RECIPROCITY IN 
NEW BRITISH TREATIES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 9—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has filed 
with the chairman of the committee for reci- 
procity information preliminary briefs on behalf 
of the lumber industry for consideration in the 
negotiation of the proposed trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom, and a further trade 
agreement with Canada. 

The brief dealing with the United Kingdom 
points to the enormous reduction in American 
lumber exports under the existing imperial 
preference system, and stresses the vital need 
of export outlets for American forest products. 

Inequities in the course of operation of the 
present agreement with Canada since it became 
effective Dec. 1, 1936, are clearly shown, and 
their early elimination vigorously urged. 
Among other things, the N. L. M. A. has 
recommended co-operation between the United 
States and Canada in securing promptly the 
abandonment of British imperial preferences, 
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so that lumber exported from the United States 
and lumber exported from Canada into the 
world markets may compete on equal terms 
and without discrimmation. 


While the N. L. M. A. is officially on record 
as favoring the principle of reciprocity, strong 
exception is taken to anything that smacks of 
discrimination against our own products in 
favor of Canada or any other country. As 
American lumbermen see it, reciprocity to be 
reasonable and just must reciprocate both ways. 
Instances are cited that seem to indicate clear 
discrimination against domestic forest products 
in actual operation of the United States-Cana- 
dian agreement. 


As for the imperial preferences, they have 
had the effect of virtually closing the United 
Kingdom and British Dominion markets to 
American lumber. Canada, on the other hand, 
has expanded her exports of lumber several 
times since the imperial preferences became 
effective. Therefore, Uncle Sam has largely 
let down the bars on Canadian shipments to 
our markets, and at the same time John Bull 
has put up the bars against American ship- 
ments to British markets. 


That may be reciprocity of some little known 
species that has not yet managed to get itself 
printed in the books we read, but to one sitting 
on the side lines it looks very decidedly like 
one-way traffic solely in the interest of our 
uncles, aunts and cousins living under the Brit- 
ish flag. 

Anyhow our State Department is duly ad- 
vised of the situation in the lumber industry, 
and ‘will receive more detailed information both 
printed and oral before the negotiations are 
concluded. The American lumber industry is 
seeking only a square deal, with the cards laid 
on the table face up so all can see. It is will- 
ing to co-operate, but has a very natural and 
human conviction that the other fellow should 
co-operate too. 





TELLS SOUTH OF ITS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUSTAINED FARM FORESTRY 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—Harry L. 
Brown, assistant secretary of agriculture, re- 
cently addressed the forestry section, Associa- 
tion of Southern Agricultural Workers, in 
Atlanta, taking for his subject “The Place of 
Timber Farming in Modern Agriculture.” He 
started off by reminding his hearers that he 
was born on a Georgia farm, and therefore 
was doubly glad to consult with them on 
problems vital to agriculture in general and 
to southern agriculture in particular. 


With farm woodlots aggregating 185,000,000 
acres, a larger area than in any other “crop” 
on American farms, he reminded the audience 
that in 1935 the timber crop cut on farms was 
valued at upwards of $190,000,000. 


“It is evident, therefore,” said Mr. Brown, 
“that both forests and farm woodlands are 
part and parcel of modern agriculture; that 
if agriculture is to be effective nationally and 


regionally, timber farming must also be effec- 
tive.” 


Most people think of the South as a land of 
cotton, cane and corn, but she still has 39 
percent of the nation’s remaining forest lands, 
while 60 percent of her own area is still in 
forest, he added. Further, in 1935 more than 
110,000,000 acres of the South’s land embrac- 
ing farms was in woodlands, with one southern 
farm out of every two depending in part on 
farm woodland products, and with the farm 
population marketing much of its cultivated 
crops to forest-industry workers, who made 
up about 22 percent of all southern industrial 
labor. 

Mr. Brown drew a distinction between tim- 
ber farming and timber mining. He pointed 
out that timber farming is neither new nor 
revolutionary. 

“In the Old World,” he said, “there are 
forests and woodlands that have been cropped 
for centuries. Their owners harvest them 
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rather than mine them, and jealously guard the 
power of the land constantly to produce. Man- 
aged in this way, forest lands in France, Ger- 
many, and in Scandinavian countries form 
sturdy backgrounds for a sound, enduring rural 
economy.” 


Of course, before he got through he re- 
peated some of the old sayings about forest 
exploitation still being the “general rule,” but 
chiefly to drive home the value of timber farm- 
ing on a sustained-yield basis. He could well 
have pointed to the many private timber owners 
who are actively interested in this type of 
forest handling and the much larger number 
who would gladly go on a sustained-yield basis 
if given the proper encouragement through 
co-operation with Government—Federal, State 
and local, in for example the matter of more 
equitable taxation, and along other practical 
and helpful lines. 
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FTC ALLEGES PRICE FIXING IN 
STEEL FURNITURE 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 8.—Fixing of 
prices for steel office furniture and equipment 
is alleged by the Federal Trade Commission 
in a complaint issued against fourteen manu- 
facturers, five dealers and the trade association 
of each group. The complaint charges that the 
manufacturers, said to produce 85 percent of 
all the steel office furniture and equipment 
sold in the United States, fix and maintain 
uniform minimum prices at which they sell 
their products, and that the dealers co-operate 
with them in establishing and observing uni- 
form minimum resale prices fixed by the manu- 
facturers. 

The Steel Office Furniture Institute, Cleve- 
land, and the Tidewater Office Equipment 
Dealers’ Association, Norfolk, are the respon- 
dent trade associations. 





costly degrade due to stain. 


Dipping or spraying freshly-sawn lumber with LIGNASAN solution 
covers it with a protective coating of ethyl 
mercury chloride, a powerful fungicide, 
which prevents entrance by sap siain 
producing fungi through the surface of 
the wood during the early part of the air- 


seasoning period. 


LIGNASAN is economical and easy to use, 
only 1 lb. to each 50 gallons of water— 
enough to dip 4000 to 5000 feet of lumber 


—used in cold solution. 


Start getting the more profitable sales that 
bright lumber offers. Order a trial supply 


of LIGNASAN today. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Wilmington QU POND Delaware 


866. u.5 parore 





THE ANTI-STAIN CHEMICAL 


@ The market demand is for bright, air dried lumber. LIGNASAN kills 
sap-stain fungi and helps to keep lumber bright. Use LIGNASAN and 
reduce accumulation of ugly stained stock in your yard—as well as 


Dip one-half the length of 50 
freshly sawn, very sappy boards 
in LIGNASAN solution. Leave 
other half undipped. Carefully 
mark boards for identification 
later and stack in lower part of an 
air seasoning pile. Inspect when 
dry and note sap stain control on 
ends dipped with LIGNASAN. 
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Indian Trademark Character 
Personalizes Company's 
Service 


The creation of an unusual trademark char- 
acter who assumes the function of humanizing 
and personalizing a large corporation in the 
eyes of potential customers has brought ex- 
ceptional advertising re- 
sults for the Union 
Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Several years ago, 
when Gerth-Knollin Ad- 
vertising Agency, San 
Francisco, took over the 
Union Lumber Co. ac- 
count, the brand name 
“Noyo Redwood” was 
analyzed. Acheckup 
showed that the name was taken from that of 
a creek running through the company’s timber. 
Further research revealed that the creek name, 
in Indian, meant Guardian Spirit. 

So an Indian character was created and given 
the name, “Noyo, Chief of the Redwoods.” In 
all the Union Lumber Co. advertising the black 
and red illustration of the sturdy Indian is run, 
against a redwood tree background. All copy 
ties up with the character, much of it being 
written in a personalized vein, as from him. The 
following representative headlines give the 
idea: “Try Noyo for Redwood.” “Why Noyo 
for Redwood?” “Let Noyo Shoulder It.” 
“How Noyo Got That Way.” “How Noyo 
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Helps to Sell.” “How Noyo Fills Orders.” 

And here’s a sample bit of copy which 
shows how the name is brought in: “When a 
tough job comes up that calls for lumber that 
can ‘take it,’ pass the buck to Noyo, Chief of 
the Redwoods. Maybe he will find it impos- 
sible—and be forced to tell you so, but first he 
will buck every insurmountable obstacle to find 
a way to get what you want. Chances are, 
though, that Noyo will come through smiling, 
for he’s used to tough jobs, and takes them in 
stride. 

“Noyo knows that your orders are intended 
to be filled accurately, promptly and com- 
pletely and he'll go through hell and high 
water if necessary, to fill them. That’s another 
reason why, ‘once a Noyo dealer—always.’” 





Fuel Wood Compressor Goes 
to South Africa 


Lewiston, IDAHO, Feb. 7.—First shipment of 
a Pres-to-Log machine outside of the United 
States by Wood Briquettes (Inc.), was loaded 
on a boat in Portland, Ore., on Jan. 31, bound 
for Capetown, South Africa, it was announced 
here by Roy Huffman, manager of the com- 
pany. The machine is destined to the box 
shook factory in Capetown operated by A. 
Kurland. Prior to the shipment, a ton of wood 
waste from the South African plant was sent 
here for tests, and an extremely hard Pres-to- 
Log resulted. The wood is a white pine, simi- 
lar to that grown in northern Idaho. 
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Eight Additional Retail Yards 
Acquired by Houston 
Company 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 7—The Temple Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a number of Texas 
retail lumber yards, with headquarters and 
purchasing department here, has effected the 
purchase of eight additional yards in the Lone 
Star State from the Clem Lumber Co., which 
was established in 1894 and maintained head- 
quarters in Dallas. 


No changes in management were made at 
six of the yards—the Temple Lumber Co. con- 
tinuing the following managers: C. B. Tyrone, 
Paris; Elmer Thurman, Cooper; Dale M. 
Thurman, Commerce; James J. Anglin, La- 
donia; J. E. Byrd, Greenville; M. B. Carroll, 
Lewisville. At Denton, Texas, W. B. Peters, 
with Temple for eight years, is the new man- 
ager while A. F. Allen, former bookkeeper for 
the Clem company, has been named manager 
of the branch at Pecan Gap. 


All of the Temple yards are stressing the 
advantages of grade and trade marked lumber 
and are offering advice and free booklets on 
building and remodeling to their customers. 





AsouTt 23 percent of the posts used by rail- 
roads to enclose their right-of-way are of steel, 
but in Michigan a recent survey shows that only 
5.7 percent of current replacements are of steel, 
the larger proportion being of cedar or oak. 


Manufacturer Announces Weather-Proof Plywood Siding 


A new type of weather 
proof plywood siding, de- 
signed to improve the ap- 
pearance of the exterior of 
homes and reduce building 
costs, has been announced 
by the Harbor Plywood 
Corp., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Called Harborside, the sid- 
ing is made from Super 
Harboard plywood of 
either fir or redwood fac- 
ing and is available in four 
and eight foot lengths with 
exposures from twelve and 
one-half to twenty-three 
inches. 


Harborside, previewed 
by architects, has met with 
an enthusiastic reception 
and marks the successful 
adaptation of plywood as a 
siding, bringing to side 
wall materials the inherent 
strength and nonsplitting 
qualities heretofore found 
only in laminated wood 
products. 

One of the distinct fea- 
tures of Harborside, ac- 
cording to E. W. Daniel, 
vice-president and sales 
manager of the corpora- 
tion, is that “it offers a 
real moisture barrier, pro- 
vided by the patented 
binder which prevents the 
passage of moisture from 
interior to exterior and 
vice versa - painters 
can immediately follow 
carpenters and ordinary 
paint disintegration due to 
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under - surface moisture is 
completely eliminated. 

“Harborside lends itself 
admirably to remodeling, 
as well‘as new construc- 
tion, and many interesting 
treatments are permissible. 
Double-rabbeted lap-joints 
prevent the passage of 
moisture and Harbor- 
side can be laid with an 
absolutely smooth surface 
or overlapping, with many 
different effects obtainable 
through the application of 
special Harmoulds of the 
same material, as well as 
the conventional type of 
mould. The binder with 
which the plies are fused 
is toxic to termites, all in- 
sects and rodents. The 
cross-banded construction 
prohibits shrinkage, swell- 
ing or splitting.” 

Uses of Harborside are 
illustrated in the adjoining 
diagrams. Descriptive in- 
formation is obtainable on 
request from any Harbor 
dealer, the general offices 
of the corporation or from 
the. distributing warehouse 
offices at Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Toledo and 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Story of the Tree 


Once the great trees knew naught of man, 
And even less of heaven’s plan, 

Grew to their stature, fell at last 

And mingled with the mouldy past. 

They were but trees, and lived and died, 
Trees to the end, and naught beside, 

And never knew the larger worth 

Of those who live to serve the earth. 


And then came man. At first a fire 

And little more was his desire. 

He slept beneath the branch at night, 
Departed with the morning light, 

And little took and little brought, 

Came like a smile, passed like a thought. 
And still the trees in stature grew, 

And served his needs, and little knew. 


And then came men with ax and saw, 

And wives, and industry, and law, 

And these stayed on. The axe’s blade 

At the great woodland’s heart was laid, 
And then the saw, and then the mill, 

And then a village on the hill, 

And farm, and fence, and school, and store, 
And the white spire of something more. 


This is the story of the'tree, 

And more, the tale of destiny. 

The wilderness became a plain, 

The glen a trail, the trail a lane, 

The lane perhaps a city street, 

The tale of destiny complete. 

God from His heaven now looked down 
On farmer’s field and toiler’s town. 


Perhaps it shall be so with us, 

Who our own destiny discuss, 

Who thought that greatness was to stand 
In stature in an empty land, 

Grew great in name, or great in gold, 
As useless as the oaks of old. 

But poor the tree, and poor the man, 
That do not serve some way they can. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Chicago has a talking dog. 
some village has a talking cat. 


A man’s business is like his stomach: it will 
stand just about so much, and then. 


It is getting so there just isn’t any country 
left for a man to be proud to be from. 

We are constantly informed, for example, 
that the United - States is a terrible place. 


We don’t think much of Japan. When we 
think of Italy, we think of Ethiopia, and so on. 


There just doesn’t seem to be any place left 
for a fellow to be proud of except Finland 
anymore. 


We used to believe that, if it is new, it must 
be good; now it must be good if it is little. 


It looked for a time as though the anti- 
lynching bill might lead to one right in the 
Senate. 

You can buy “The Dow Theory” now for 50 
cents, and a lot of other theories for even less 
than that. 


_ Personally our advice to the Administration 
is this: The thing to do is, whatever you were 
going to do, don’t do it. 

In a new picture the Russian New Year falls 
on Jan. 1. When better mistakes are made, the 
movies will make them. 


Democrats are fighting Democrats in Illinois. 
They looked around for Republicans first, but 
they had to fight somebody. 


The steel industry paid out $976,000,000 in 
Wages to 572,000 workers in 1937, both of these 
figures all time records. 


Occasionally 


Perhaps the little business men were called 
in to see if some plan could not be devised to 
make their business even littler. 

The next thing to do to help the working 
classes is to put the big steel companies out 
of business as soon as possible. 


If the churches could only get as much space 
in the papers as baseball does, they might be 
the ones who had to build bleachers. 

Of course, the thing to do is to take the 
management of business away from the suc- 
cesses and turn it over to the failures. 

Chicago streetcars carried 58,990,139 pas- 
sengers in January. If the figure hadn’t ended 
with a 9, we would have suspected some fellow 
rode twice. 


Spent the last ten days in Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, West Virginia and New York, 
but didn’t find out much about conditions be- 
cause we were kept so busy telling people we 
didn’t know what conditions are. 


Between Trains 


GreeN Bay, Wis.—Met and mingled with the 
waterworks officials of Wisconsin tonight, and 
had to kiss another boyhood belief goodbye—the 
one that rainwater is fatal to drink. They 
assured me that, if anyone was ever poisoned 
by drinking rainwater, it was because of the 
container, or something else with which the 
rainwater came into contact. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Pa.—With a roar the 
Lions of the surrounding towns trooped into 
town tonight. It was a “sell-out,” as they say 
in the show business. If we have ever met 
any finer lot of fellows, it must have been at 
one of these lumber conventions to which we 
used to be invited in the old days. 


PenNnINGTON, N. J.—This is the site of 
Pennington School, and, if we had a boy to 
send to a prep school, here is where we would 
send him. With the best headmaster in the 
East, Francis Harvey Green, these boys are 
not only getting an education but also a founda- 
tion of character and culture that means real 
men in the years to come. Each year we 
come to read to them, meet new faces, and miss 
old ones. -The boys enter, and graduate; but 
once a Pennington boy always a Pennington 
boy, and that is a fine thing for the world. 


RicHMoNnD, Va.—Tonight twelve hundred 
Virginia teachers who had wired us an invita- 
tion backed it up with the warmest sort of 
welcome. Former Governor Trinkle was there 
and sort of made it official. “What kind of a 
governor was he?” we whispered to one of 
the committee, meaning Republican or Demo- 
cratic. “A good one,” said the committeeman. 
And, after all, that is much more important 
than being a Democrat or a Republican. 





The Rain's Return 


The river rose where water flows 
From mountains far away, 
And followed down, through wood and town, 
The valley to the bay. 
When presently it met the sea 
It thought its life was through, 
But in a cup ’twas lifted up, 
The way the heavens do. 


A thousand miles o’er granite piles, 
O’er meadows it had seen, 

Upon the air it traveled where 
Again the world was green, 

And on that day it heard men say, 
“It certainly is plain, 

From that there sky, that bye-and-bye 
We're goin’ to have a rain.” 
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Booth-Kelly 


Lumber 
Trade-Marked 


and 


Grade-Marked 





You're protected in your buying and pro- 
tected in your selling of Booth-Kelly Certi- 
fied Lumber. The lumber bears the mark 
of “20,” Booth-Kelly’s pledge of superior 
quality. Builders have found that this “20” 
stock is always all right and always gives 
satisfaction. You can build good business 
on the reputation and consistent high quality 
of Booth-Kelly Lumber. Our Mixed Car 
Service helps you maintain well-rounded 
assortments with minimum investment. Let 
us quote on your needs in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, ete. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BoottiAtell 
GENE ORE 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE 
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Here’s What's New-- 


New Type Balsam-Wool Reduces 
Application Cost 


A new spacer flange along the edges of the 
insulating mat, and a new fibre cleat used to seal 
the cut edges of Balsam-Wool, are the principal 
features of Balsam-Wool Sealed Insulation, just 
announced by Wood Conversion Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. The spacer flange is a ‘refinement 
in design of the flange which holds Balsam- 
Wool in place, and it is scored to fit over the 
face of the stud, joist or rafter. It is fastened 
to the face with a staple hammer. The fibre 





cleat seals the cut ends of the material at top 
and bottom edges and in other instances where 
it has been necessary to trim the mat length- 
wise for narrow openings. Lath are no longer re- 
quired. The flange controls the position of the 
insulating mat, and insures two dead air spaces. 
Fitting over the face of the stud, it assures a 
tight joint with lath placed directly over it. The 
flange does not completely cover the stud, leav- 
ing a guide line for lathers. The mat is sealed 
in asphalt-coated moisture barrier front and 
back. An illustrated folder with complete de- 
scriptive information, and detailed directions for 
applying is available upon request to the manu- 
facturer. 


Offers New Foil Insulation 


Air-Met, a new type of aluminum foil in- 
sulation particularly adapted for houses, is 
now under the exclusive distribution of The 
Ruberoid Co., manufacturer of asphalt and 
asbestos building products, for the territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Air-Met con- 
sists, primarily, of two thin parallel sheets 
of aluminum foil definitely spaced about an 
inch apart by a series of triangular air cells 
of uniform size. Between the two sheets of 
foil is a light, flame-proof member which by 
reason of its truss like design, serves the 
double purpose of holding the foil sheets 
parallel and insuring perfect uniformity in size 
and spacing of the intervening air cells. When 
properly installed, provision is also made for 
air space between the outer surfaces of the 
two sheets of foil and the surrounding studs, 
rafters, sheathing, wallboard or protecting 
paper. The lightness of the material and its 
convenience for handling are indicated by the 
fact that enough Air-Met to insulate the aver- 
age attic, 1,000 square feet, is contained in two 
small cartons, weighing approximately 40 
pounds each. The material is manufactured 
in two widths, 15 inches and 23 inches, repre- 


senting the standard distances between studs, 
joists and rafters. It comes in sheets about 
80 feet long, which when packed for shipment, 
are folded together lengthwise like an ac- 
cordion. The only tools required in applica- 
tion are a pair of shears, a hammer and broad 
headed tacks or staples. Outstanding advan- 
tages claimed for Air-Met, in addition to high 
thermal efficiency, are its light weight and easy 
portability, ease of application, imperviousness 
to moisture and vermin, long life and elimina- 
tion of dirt and convenience in installation. 
Samples of Air-Met may be obtained on_re- 
quest from any of The Ruberoid Co. offices 
located at 5333 So. Western Ave., Chicago; 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City, Baltimore; 
Erie, Pa.; Millis, Mass.; Mobile. 


Importance of Retailer Stressed in 
New Campaign 

The retail lumberman is an important part 
of his community—this is the thought that the 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, is en- 
deavoring to put across to farmers throughout 
the country. February issues of State and 
national farm papers are carrying the first of 
an unique and interesting series of full page 
advertisements sponsored by the corporation in 
the interests of retailers serving the steel needs 
of the farm population. The advertising, pictur- 
ing the true importance of the retailer, is 
“missionary” work but it is planned to bring in 
more customers and increase the retailer’s 
ability to sell the merchandise he stocks. 


/ Booklet Just Issued Describes 
Pressure Treated Timber 


The Wood Preserving Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently issued an illustrated book- 
let, “Pressure Treated Timber from the Tree 
to the Job”, which may be obtained free upon 
request to the company. The booklet dis- 
cusses pressure processes, preparation of timber 
before treatment, its economy and uses etc. 


Offers Weathertight Redwood 
Frame 


Following four years of experiment on the 
premise that there should be a better wood 
frame developed and that durable redwood 
should supply that need, the Hammond Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) has placed upon the market its ap- 
proach to this problem. Hammond’s Weather- 
tight Redwood Frames are now available 
through all Hammond regional sales offices. 

The specifications include frames for all 


double-hung windows and overhead spring bal- 
ances in frame wall, brick veneer and brick 
wall construction, for outside doors and cellar 
sash. The principal members are interchange- 
able regardless of the type of frames carried 
in stock by the retail dealer. A helpful catalog 


From left to right, four of the new Weyerhaeuser booklets: "The Modern Lumber for Modern Build- 
ings;" "Genuine 4-Square Wood Panels for Rooms of Enduring Beauty; "The New Way to Build on 
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of specifications has been prepared for the trade. 

Hammond Lumber Co. maintains sales offices 
at 417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; R. 
A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City; 810 Carondelet Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La.; 1031 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Auxiliary Truck Transmissions 


The Watson-Brown-Lipe auxiliary transmis- 
sions, for all makes of trucks, are described in a 
new bulletin, No, 120, issued by the H. S. Wat- 
son Co., 1145 Harrison ‘St., San Francisco. Spe- 
cial folders are available covering trucks manu- 
factured by Ford, Chevrolet, GMC, White, 
Dodge and International. The additional trans- 
mission is operated with its own lever con- 
veniently mounted in the cab of the truck. It 
is designed to give more power, performance and 
economy of operation. 


New Products Described in Folders 


Artistic and effective little envelope stuffers 
are being distributed by Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., for use of dealers in 
spreading information about some of that com- 
pany’s special products. Each folder describes 
one particular item such as the new Dierks ver- 
tical siding with moulded fillets or the very lat- 
est Dierks product, “pre-shrunk Dierks dense 
dimension.” As formerly announced in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Dierks is now selling 
and shipping No. 1 and No. 2 dimension on dens- 
ity specifications, though at no advance in price. 
The stuffers are excellently designed, informa- 
tive and illustrated with clever sketches and 
cartoons. Vertical siding is rapidly gaining in 
popularity having spread eastward from the 
Coast where it has long been favored, and this 
new Dierks variety with tongued-and-grooved 
moulded fillets presents a most attractive ap- 
pearance. 


Manufacturer Announces Merchan- 
dising and Building Services 


The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., recently announced new merchandising 
and building services as well as several addi- 
tions to its 4-Square products. Foremost is 
the new edition of “4-Square Demonstration 
Homes,” showing how extra value can be 
secured by coordinating sound engineering 
principles with improved modern materials; a 
portfolio of small houses available to all 
4-Square dealers for use in assisting builders 
and owners to secure the utmost in new house 
values. Complete plans, specifications and 
material lists can be had. 

To build farm market sales for dealers, the 
Weyerhaeuser company has compiled and _ is- 
sued “The New Way to Build on the Farm.” 
In connection with this service, the Midwest 
Farm Plan Service has been expanded to offer 
122 plans for farm structures which will be 
available through 4-Square dealers. 

“Installment Selling in the Lumber Yard,” 
another booklet just issued, deals with the ways 
and means of installment selling and describes 
the 1938 installment note purchase plan of 
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Allied Building Credits, Inc., which has been 
enlarged and made easier to handle. 

Outstanding among the additions to the 
Weyerhaeuser proucts are 4-Square mill-fabri- 
cated wall panels in Western red cedar, Idaho 
white pine, ponderosa pine and Douglas fir. A 
booklet is issued showing the panels in their 
natural color. 


Attractive Illustrated Catalogue by 
Wall Panel Manufacturer 


“Monowall—Panels for Modern Interiors” is 
the new catalogue of the Standard Wall Cov- 
ering Co., 1819 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, display- 
ing the utility and uses of the company’s wall 
panel products which include Monotile of fibrous 
wood, Monomarb marble designs, Monolite in 
solid colors and Monowood in avodire, Circas- 
sian walnut, prima vera and quartered walnut 
effects. Copies may be had by writing to the 
company. 


New General Hardware Catalogue 


A new general hardware catalogue, No. 61, 
showing the complete line of Stanley hardware, 
has just been published by The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. The catalogue is pocket 
size and contains 296 pages. Lumber dealers, 
as well as architects, may obtain a copy by 
writing to Stanley on their: business letterheads. 


“Romance of Wire Rope" 


Constructively educational is the new talking 
picture “Romance of Wire Rope” produced by 
the Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
The picture is designed for presentation before 
groups in the logging, building and construction 
fields, as well as other industries where wire 
rope is extensively used. Full information as to 
the availability of the picture for showing may 
be had direct from the company. 





Cypress Producers Report Firm 
Prices and Normal Production 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 7.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Florida 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., held in the general 
offices of the company here on Jan. 18, the 
annual statement disclosed that cypress prices 
have remained firm during the past year, show- 
ing no tendency of weakening, and that produc- 
tion has continued on a normal basis. 

At this meeting, all of the officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. District sales represen- 
tatives were re-appointed as follows: 

Fleishel Lumber Co., 4235 Duncan Ave., St. 
Louis; G. G. Kuntz, 310 N. Water St., Milwau- 
kee; E. 8S. Kemper, 20701 Beachwood Drive, 
Cleveland; Rogers Lumber Exchange, 614 
Mercantile Library Bldg., Cincinnati; G. A. 
Breaux, 1808 Milan St., New Orleans; Huss 
Lumber Co., 2301 N. Racine Ave., Chicago; 
Douglas P. Jones, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City; Paul R. Kohl, 2825 Center St., Des 
Moines; Joseph Rittiner, 615 Beech St., De- 
troit; John C. Ray, Waco, Texas. 

The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of 
which Col. J. F. Wigginton is president, han- 
dies the entire cypress output of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp. Foley, Fla.; Cummer Sons 
Cypress Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla.; Wilson Cypress Co., Pa- 
latka, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

The reports given and discussions at the 
meeting showed that cypress enjoyed a demand, 
until the latter part of 1937, equal to the in- 
dustry’s ability to supply all requirements for 
dry lumber. Up to Nov. 30, 1937, orders and 
shipments showed a slight increase compared 
with the same period of 1936, despite a de- 
cided drop in new business during December 
1937, Production on a normal basis and inven- 
tories only slightly over Jan. 1, 1937 figures 
Were cited as being helpful to the producers 


in accumulating items on which they have. been 


short of dry stock. 
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Minnesota Company Features Large, 
Diversified Stock 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 7.—A number of 
dealers in attendance at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion took time out or stayed over for an extra 
day to pay a visit to the Twin City Lumber & 
Shingle Co. yard at Minnesota Transfer. 

Here they saw stocks of lumber totaling more 
than 700 carloads, enough to make a train seven 
miles long. 15,000,000 feet of lumber is an im- 
pressive sight but particularly so when it’s as 
diversified as the Twin City assortment. 


Visitors to the Twin City yard found that not 
only does the company maintain huge diversi- 
fied stocks, but has the most modern handling 
equipment. It’s no trick, for example, to snake 
out some fir timbers 24x24—80 feet long and 
have them loaded and rolling away less than 
24 hours after receipt of the order. 


Nor is it any problem to load up a truck in 
a few minutes with a well rounded assortment 
of white, ponderosa or yellow pine, redwood, 
spruce or western red cedar lumber. 

Twin City is a big yard, but it’s a human 
sort of organization as the visitor readily finds 
when he shakes hands with the manager, Roy 
Cross, or Lee Lundell, Herb Rydell, Wesley 
Brown or Ray Beuchner. These fellows are at 
home on any kind of a line of lumber needs— 
whether it’s a mixed car assortment of building 
items or specifications for a bridge, pressure 
treated stock, piling requirements, creosoting, 
salt preserving treatment or what. 

After rounding the big yard, the visitor is 
also told about Twin City’s excellent setup to 
handle retailer requirements for shipment direct 
from mills on the West Coast, the North, In- 
land Empire or the South—on all items in 


Douglas fir, white and Norway pine, ponderosa 
and yellow pine, redwood, piling, oak and maple 
flooring, straight or mixed cars. 

The visit isn’t complete without seeing the 
Edham and Kolorite stained shingle division 
where one gets a friendly greeting from Sales 
Manager George Emslie, Glenn MacMillan, 
Messrs. Prescott and Edgecumbe. 

The visitor is shown the top grade western 
red cedar shingles and the various steps are 
carefully explained—the scientific machine proc- 
essing, control of the stain formula, controlled 
coverage, brushing and drying, controlled elim- 
ination of solvent, controlled laying of color 
pigment, controlled oxidation providing a pig- 
ment protected surface, controlled temperature 
and moisture content, summer or winter in 
machine operations and processing—and finally 
how these stained shingles can be sold with full 
confidence that here is a product that will look 
right and fulfill the claims made for it. 

On leaving the visitor is cordially invited 
back again and it is suggested that any one 
visiting the Twin Cities will spend a profitable 
half hour or hour at the Twin City Lumber 
& Shingle Co. yard and plant, 2563 Franklin 
Ave., St. Paul. 





THE NUMBER of new freight cars installed 
in 1937 was the largest in any one year since 
1930, owing to the big orders for new equip- 
ment which were awarded early in 1937 in 
anticipation of heavy freight traffic. In the lat- 
ter months of the year, however, there was a 
decrease in such orders, due to the financial 
condition of the railroads and the reduction 
in traffic that took place. 








easy cutting, 


buyers. 





Huther Bros. No obligation. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 


Saws 4” to 24” 


HUTHER Bros’. SAWS 


of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 


Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 
line sent on request. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for your copy. 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 





SPECIAL : 














Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riecetsvitte, n. 1. 





WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown 





W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—January saw a ten- 
dency towards firming of the charter market, 
with a slight increase in rates, although 
toward the end of the month there was a 
slight falling off in inquiries, according to 
current Pacific Coast freight and charter 
market report of General Steamship Corp. 
Numerous offers have been made by charter- 
ers, with shipowners in general holding for 
increased rates. American vessels, in gen- 
eral, have been forced into lay-up rather 
than accept the low prevailing rates offshore, 
and there seems little prospect of this situa- 
tion changing in the immediate future. There 
have been a few inquiries for intercoastal 
lumber on timecharter, but Pacific Coast 
owners did not consider this profitable busi- 
ness, with no return cargoes in view. Ship- 
pers to the Japanese market are more or less 
optimistic over February/March business, as 
the Japanese Government’s credit permits 
have been released with more freedom than 
in the past sixty days. The Chinese market 
still remains dull, due to disturbances in the 
Far East. Although timecharter rates are 
firming a little, very few timecharters have 
been made this month, and owners’ ideas for 
motorships may be said to be in the neigh- 
hood of 7 shillings per deadweight ton. 
Charterers’ views are still around 6 shillings. 
During January, twelve vessels were fixed 
for lumber cargo, compared with eighteen in 
December and two in January, 1936, when 
strike conditions prevailed. Nine of the Jan- 
uary fixtures were from British Columbia 
ports, one from Pacific Coast, and two from 
Coos Bay/Columbia River. Nine of the total 
fixtures in January were completed with 
wheat and/or general cargo. Destinations 
were United Kingdom and Continent, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, China and Atlantic 
Coast. Three or four cargoes of lumber have 
been reported sold for Shanghai and other 
North China ports, and one or two vessels 
have been reported fixed. No full cargoes 
have been reported as sold for Janan, and 
berth services have curtailed considerably. 
The intercoastal market is very quiet, and 
many of the intercoastal operators have found 
it necessary to lay up their ships temporarily. 
No large parcels or full cargoes have been 
reported for the United Kingdom/Continent, 
but it is understood that the Belgian Govern- 
ment is asking for tenders on about 3.000,000 
feet of railway material. A number of ves- 
sels taken on f. i. 0. basis will probably make 
lumber a good part of their cargo. A number 
of ships have been reported fixed for loading 
lumber and/or general cargo from Pacific 
Coast to Australia on lumpsum f. i. o. basis. 
There has been little or no inquiry in the 
South Africa market, although one vessel 
was reported as fixed. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Oakland lumber re- 
ceipts in 1937 reached a new high for the 
period following the depression. amounting 
to 222,159.770 feet, compared with 209,326,960 
feet in 1936. This was reported as a most 
satisfactory showing, in view of the fact that 
no lumber was handled in the early weeks 
of 1937, and a decided slump was experienced 
in the last two months of the year. During 
the strike period, large consignments of lum- 
ber were handled via rail. If there had been 
no interruption in the lumber movement by 
water, it is estimated that the total water 
receints during 1937 would have been close 
to 250,000,000 feet. Lumber receipts at San 
Francisco from interior points totaled 7,245.- 
240 feet in January, 1938, compared with 
7,013,000 feet in December, 1937. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—Reports indi- 
cate that approximately half of the Pacific 
Coast lumber fleet continues inactive, due to 
the dispute of A. F. I.-C. I. O. factions in 
the lumber centers of the Northwest. Onera- 
tors are said to have indicated they would 
re-enter the trade only when conditions 
reached the stage-where fair returns on in- 
vestments would be in order. About forty 
vessels of the idle lumber fleet are tied up 
in the local harbor. 


BUILDING—Building construction in San 
Francisco started the new year with a sub- 
stantial increase over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, according to figures of the 
Central Permit Bureau. Permits issued in 
January, 1938, totaled 535, with a value 
amounting to $1,576,251, compared with 505 
permits in January, 1936, with a value of 
$1,225,375. The major part of the January 


increase over a year ago was in the frame 


American fiumherman 
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construction classification, where the January 
value totaled $815,540, compared with $563,- 
126 the preceding year.. Other January per- 
mits classification totals: Class C buildings, 
$417,500; alterations, $242,741; public build- 
ings, $34,623, and 1939 Exposition, $65,847. To 
and including January, 1938, 14 permits with 
a value of $3,968,099 have been issued for 
buildings on Treasure Island, the exposition 
site, since construction started in 1936. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Signs of strengthen- 
ing in the Ponderosa market are being recog- 
nized. Mill stocks of some items are becom- 
ing broken. Withal, the low level of prices 
continues. Demand for shook is reported 
fairly good, with prices firm. Molding is 
showing further signs of strengthening, with 
molding lumber scarce. 


REDWOOD—Prices continue firm. Cur- 
tailed production is in keeping with demand. 
Mills are reported in better position than 
heretofore to furnish all items, but there are 
no over supplies of dry upper grades. 


DOUGLAS FIR—wWhile a fair amount of 
local buying has been noted lately, it is be- 
lieved that it was more in response to ex- 
pected freight rate increases than to any 
definite upward turn. Prices have been hold- 
ing fairly well at current unsatisfactory 
levels, and there now is some anticipation 
of a firming up. Cargo mills are reported 
not any too anxious for business at present 
levels. Stocks in yards are generally low. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Weather and markets are the chief factors 
in the British Columbia logging situation 
just now. Loggers are happy that conditions 
in the woods are not nearly so severe this 
winter as they were at this time last year, 
but they would feel a lot more cheerful if 
demand for logs were stronger. Market for 
Douglas fir is still fairly strong, as stocks 
are low, but most of the larger operations 
can not cut a large volume of fir without 
taking out a considerable quantity of cedar 
and hemlock, and for the latter varieties 
there is practically no sale at present. Ex- 
haustion of the shingle quota in the United 
States has caused a slump in the cedar in- 
dustry, and uncertainty as to pulp demand 
has slowed up the hemlock movement. Japan 
is apparently not buying pulp in this market 
on as large a scale as formerly, although one 
British Columbia company is said to have 
closed a new contract with Japanese inter- 
ests, fully financed. The pending revision of 
tariffs is another important factor controlling 
the trend of the lumber market, especially in 
Douglas fir. 

Most of the larger logging camps are oper- 
ating again, although none of them at high 


pressure. 
Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Orders have in- 
creased slightly in both Douglas fir and west- 
ern pine areas, but lumbermen in this terri- 
tory find little encouragement in the fact, 
and report that business has been very dull 
in the past fortnight. Labor troubles have 
somewhat lessened locally, and some mills 
have resumed operations on a limited basis— 
only to find the market in a weak position. 


INTERCOASTAI—East Coast business is 
very light, and prices decidedly irregular. 
Orders are being taken without a great deal 
of resistance to price reductions. Average 
reported quoted for “east coast dimension,” 
mixture of Nos. 1 and 2 common, is around 
$14 here. 

CALIFORNIA—Virtually all the recent in- 
crease in orders has come from California, 
where buyers are reported replenishing stocks 
purposely reduced for inventory and tax pur- 
poses. The larger demand is considered only 
a flurry, and causes little optimism. 


EXPORT—The foreign demand is extremely 
light. 
LOGS are weak in sympathy with lumber, 


and, with a further reduction in lumber out- 
put in sight in the Columbia River area 


through February, it seems certain that the 
demand for logs will continue slow. 


RAIL, NEARBY, LOCAL—Rail volume holds 
at former levels, but prices are weak. Nearby 
and local trade has been fair to poor. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Faced with ab- 
normally quiet market conditions, lumbermen 
here are drawing their principal optimism 
from enactment of the liberalized Federal 
mortgage insurance program designed to 
stimulate a vast private home building sched- 
ule. As a result of President Roosevelt's 
action in signing the bill, they are confident 
there will be great actiyity in the building 
industry, with resultant benefit to lumber 
manufacturers. They point to the fact that 
because business has been so slack during 
recent months, stocks in retail yards are low. 
Consequently, they are clearing their decks 
to cope with an anticipated influx of orders 
from domestic buyers. They believe their 
supplies on hand, which have been built up 
during recent months while buying has been 
at a standstill, will be sufficient for. initial 
orders, ang they will adjust production sched- 
ules as orders are received. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Three divisions of 
the market show improvement, and the in- 
dustry is hopeful of further increase in the 
movement and of an upturn in prices. Open 
weather has ‘been conducive to large produc- 
tion, but both logging and manufacturing of 
lumber and shingles has been held to low 
levels, and in close balance with orders. 
Though the backlog of orders is much below 
that of a year ago at this time, the statisti- 
cal position of the mills is good. 


RAIL—This market is still slow and 
groggy, but prices are holding, and advances 
of $1 on D uppers are carried on new lists. 
Mill stocks are considerably broken, with 
the D grades scarce. Common cutting is also 
very scarce. The railroads are not buying 
to any extent, though a high official stated 
here that freight increases would release a 
lot of railroad orders. In normal times, rail- 
roads take 20 to 25 percent of the lumber 
produced in the Pacific Northwest, while pres- 
ent railroad purchases are only about 3 per- 
cent of the output. 


INTERCOASTAL—Buyers who have been 
ignoring quotations made them, and refusing 
to book business are now feeling out the 
market with definite offers which indicate 
their belief that the bottom has been reached. 
Ship space is plentiful at $14 rate. British 
Columbia mills are shipping fairly actively 
to the east coast, the lumber moving at 
about $1.50 below the American rate, and at 
mill prices 50 cents lower. 


CALIFORNIA is again actively ‘buying, and 
prices have advanced about 50 cents above 
botton figures of a fortnight ago. Last fall 
and during early winter California bought 
large quantities of lumber, and during the 
latter part of this period was alert to pick up 
distress offerings. 


SHINGLES—A firmer tone is noticeable in 
this market. Many shingle mills are down, 
and recent orders have reduced stocks. All 
No. 3 grades of shingles continue very scarce 
with the 18-inch almost unobtainable. Sev- 
eral informants declared XXXXX shingles are 
averaging about 10 cents higher as compared 
to two weeks ago. 


EXPORT—There is dearth of orders from 
all export markets. A couple of private char- 
ters have been made for North China, from 
which section there is also a little inquiry, 
believed to be originating with Japanese buy- 
ers. A small volume of lumber is moving to 
Hongkong. Shippers are fearful that Canton 
may be blockaded at any time. The United 
Kingdom is buying a very small volume, and 
some lumber and logs are moving to Ger- 
many. Exchange difficulties hinder business 
with Italy. South Africa is inactive, and it 
is rumored the last steamer to sail for there 


‘from British Columbia could not be filled 
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sricas Lumber Centers 


despite concessions. South America, too, is 
quiet. Some plywood and lumber are mov- 
ing to Holland and Belgium from British 
Columbia. Plywood manufacturers claim that 
ocean freight rates are too high, and are mak- 
ing a determined fight to force the steamship 
lines to lower them. 


LOGS—All logging camps in northwestern 
Washington counties are down. Stocks of 
logs in Puget Sound have been reduced. It 
is expected that logging will ‘be generally 
resumed soon. Prices are unchanged, except 
that No. 2 peelers have advanced $1. 


e e e 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
NORTHERN P}VE—Since the Northwest- 
ern convention, t has been a gradual in- 
crease in demand ch week. All the large 
mills are closed, afid with only a few small 
ones in operation, production is at a low ebb, 
put ahead of that for last year. Chief pur- 
chasers are retail yards, and orders are of 
the rush variety, for mixed material. While 
some winter residential building is in prog- 
ress, most of the material being sold is for 
repair work. Prices remain firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Demand is 
seasonally light, and stocks are adequate to 
meet it. Considerable rural telephone line 
and power line projects are in prospect. 
Prices are firm, with prospects of advances 
all along the line early in the spring. Quota- 
tions on a few sizes, chiefly 8- and 10-foot 
posts, have been increased. 


MILLWORK—Sash and door factories are 
running below capacity. An optimistic feel- 
ing prevails, and many Twin City plants are 
resuming work on a small scale. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand for a 
number of items has shown a decided im- 
provement. There has been a better call for 
B&better lumber in all widths and thick- 
nesses, but many mills are losing a lot of 
mixed orders because they do not have suffi- 
cient of certain widths. Prices are holding 
frm. Small circular sawn kiln-dried stock 
in B&better is scarce. There is a surplus of 
No. 1 common. Box makers are buying very 
little rough box lumber, whether edge or 
stock widths. Demand from retail yards in 
the South for rough stock box has increased; 
that for edge widths is dull. Sales of roofers 
have picked up recently, but price is too low. 
North Carolina prices are stiffening, and it 
is hoped that Georgia and other southern 
States will follow. Small rough green fram- 
ing is moving better, with southern yards in 
the market for certain special lengths which 
they can not get from small mills. There 
was no increase in production in this section 
during January, and there will hardly be any 
during February. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKETS—tThe first notice- 
able increase in shipments in several months 
was reported last week. Prices, however, 
generally were unchanged. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Liberal orders by Ok- 
lahoma and Texas line yards were reported 
and, in conjunction with a sharp reduction in 
output due to bad weather and a reduction in 
mill surpluses by increased shipments, boosted 
prices $1. Some shipments to the North and 
East were traced to advance buying in order 
to avoid paying any increase in freight rates, 
which, some thought are in the offing. 


WESTERN PINES—Increased volume was 
noted in Ponderosa, and orders were the larg- 
est in several months. The statistical posi- 
tion of the industry was by far the best since 
last summer, inasmuch as nearly 50 percent 
of the mills are closed, either by weather con- 
ditions or by voluntary action. No. 3 dimen- 
sion and boards found a good outlet. On the 
other hand, shop grades are stagnant, as 
buyers are over-stocked. 


OAK FLOORING—Each week since the 
turn of the year, sales have been larger than 





in the preceding week, and orders are arriv- 
ing in good fashion. Orders are well ahead 
of production. Output has been curtailed in 
order to reduce surplus stocks. Inventories 
generally are lower than in the preceding 
month, 

HARDWOOD —Settlement of ocean rates 
created some export business for several of 
the larger operators during the last two 
weeks. Business from this source has been 
nil for nearly two months. Furniture manu- 


facturers have been buying sparingly, and 
their orders are for prompt delivery. Sales 
are larger than those of a month ago, but 


prices are unchanged. 


SHINGLES—No. 3 are scarce and in good 
demand. Prices are maintained by curtail- 
ment of production. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE'—Cypress operators 
note an improvement in the market, pine mills 
report no change but are optimistic and hard- 
wood men say trade is in the doldrums. Ex- 
ports continue slow, with some movement to 
South American destinations. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Business picked up 
noticeably during the last two weeks, par- 
ticularly within the last few days. Orders 
from industrial users and yards are about 
equal in volume. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market for both 
shortleaf and longleaf is admittedly slow, but 
it is believed new Federal legislation will 
spur housing demand, and a rate increase, 
that from the railroads. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH — Production 
and demand have kept pretty fair pace. The 
4-foot lath are in good supply but 32-inch are 
rather scarce. Stocks of 4-inch shingles also 
are not as well rounded as they might be. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Sales continue to lag. Buy- 
ing in all lines is hand to mouth. Hardwood 
trim and planing mills are about the only 
buyers. Furniture factories are almost out 
of the market. Oak flooring sales also are 
low, but prices have been fairly steady since 
the Jan. 1 cut. Appalachian wholesalers are 
not pressing sales, and stocks are mostly in 
firm hands. 


SOFTWOODS—Buying is more active and 
prices of southern pine and cypress are 
steadier. Orders come mostly from small 
town and up-State retailers and jobbers, who 
generally take commons at the 50 cent to $1 
increase made the previous week. Southern 
Ohio and Indiana small town dealers are 
doing a good rural business. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Orders booked 
the past two weeks were in excess of actual 
production by 10 to 20 percent, although 
under those of a year ago. Badly mixed 
orders still predominate. There are still 
some straight-car orders for boards, shiplap 
and center matched and several mills have 
cleaned up their surplus stocks of these 
items, particularly in No. 2, and have ad- 
vanced prices from 50 cents to $1 on a num- 
ber of items. No. 3 boards continue in good 
supply and prices are far too low. All items 
of finish, casing, base and moldings are in 
reasonably good demand, and several mills 
are already sold up close on some of these. 
Industrial demand has shown a slight im- 
provement. Most mills are unwilling to ac- 
cept at present prices orders that can not 
be shipped within thirty days. Large mills 
are operating generally on a 40-hour weekly 
schedule, but shortage of logs has caused 
further curtailment at some plants. Most 
small mill operators are complaining of not 
having enough dry stock for prompt ship- 
ment and are hoping for better weather and 
better prices. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS— Demand has 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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DOUGLAS Fir EXPORT 
COMPANY 


Head Office: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S. A. 
1125 Henry Building 


DFXCO 


( Shipping Mark ) 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 








Douglas Fir 


Pacific Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Sar Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
Osaka, Japan 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 





Cable Address, all offices, FIREXCO 
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OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 











RUSSELL & PUGH 
LUMBER CO. 


Mill and Sales Office 
SPRINGSTON, - IDAHO 


PONDEROSA PINE --CEDAR 
FIR and LARCH--WHITE FIR 
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Amemcanfiumberman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Actual plans filed 
in Massachusetts exclusive of Federal projects, 
totaled 24.6 greater in 1937 than in 1936, and 
value of new home plans filed in the first half 
of the year was $11,868,506, but dropped to 
$9,850,625 in the last half; while the total for 
all classes of construction in the first half was 
$33,521,744, against $26,323,399 in the last half. 
On the side of remodeling and repair work it 
is shown that the cost under plans filed in the 
first half of the year was $9,227,242, and that 
this total dropped in the last half to $8,190,363, 
a shrinkage of only $1,036,879. These figures 
indicate neither a very deep “nose dive” or an 
utter collapse of building activity. Most of the 
dealers seem to agree that the building of weil 
financed private homes for owner occupancy 
showed little if any shrinkage through the year, 
and that the drop in activity through the latter 
half was due chiefly to rising costs which took 
the speculative builders out of the construction 
picture temporarily. Those rising costs of 
building through 1937 were only partially 
chargeable to higher wage scales for the build- 
ing workers, for they were chiefly due to the 
complete demoralization of orderly production 
at the mills, and transportation of the product 
from mills to the consuming markets, occasioned 
by strikes of the logging crews and the mill 
workers and the tying up of scores of ships 
by the marine strike. The little waterborne 
lumber available at Atlantic Coast markets 
through December, January and February one 
year ago commanded premium prices. 


Dealers now are applying considerable 
thought to the general outlook for business. 
The drive for low-cost housing being engineered 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers and Na- 
tional Retail Dealers’ associations promises a 
maximum of efficiency at a minimum cost, and 
has the lumber industry strongly behind it. On 
the other hand, the latest move by Washington 
to shift the burden from the Federal Treasury 
to individual investors, takes the form of a new 
Federal Housing Act, signed by the President 
last Thursday. The millions that have been 
allotted and ear-marked for slum clearance proj- 
ects in the East will add little to lumber con- 
sumption. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK— 
Receipts by water in January at Boston to- 
taled 5,155,676 feet, against an average in 
January in the past eight years of 7,485,345 
feet. Listed for arrival in February are a 
small number of boats with light consign- 
ments. The volume of unsold lots at the 
docks has dropped sharply, but the distribu- 
tion yards have complete assortments, and 
the retail yards are picking up all the lumber 
they need from these local stocks, and are 
placing very few schedules calling for mill 
shipment and early spring delivery. Advices 
from the West Coast indicate a stronger 
price position, with production well below 
orders and shipments; and an unfilled order 
file of approximately 290 million feet. There 
is pressure to move Boston stocks, and the 
discount to dealers from page 16 of the West 
Coast list ranges all the way from $9.50 to 
$11 for fir dimension at the docks, with the 
differential on hemlock uniformly held at $1. 
For smaller lots from the wholesale yards, 
some offices hold the discount at $5@5.50, but 
there are indications that many actual sales 
are being made showing the $6 discount. Few 
transactions in, and light stocks of, hemlock 
are noted. 





S&S. Herbert Bingham, 


Wholesale Lumber. 
Gimbers, Oies, Logs, Poles, Mine Props 
and Piling. 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The term “standing 
pat” fairly describes the price position of 
spruce manufacturers—for, while there are 
few transactions to report, they are making 
no moves to encourage buying by price con- 
cessions. For the smaller sizes of dimen- 
sion, 2x3- and 4-inch, the price range is from 
$33@34, with the 6-inch $1 higher, and the 
10- and 12-inch up to $40@41. The random 
lengths are from $1@1.50 lower than dimen- 
sion prices. Dry, dressed boards are steady 
at $35@37 for the 6- and 7-inch, and $32@34 
for the 4- and 5-inch. Bundled furring at 
$31@32 for the 2-inch, and $1 more for the 
83-inch, are good sellers, and some small mills 
are offering this stock at $1@2 below stand- 
ard mill prices. Interest at the moment cen- 
ters upon the action to be taken this week 
by the steamship owners in fixing a rate per 
standard for lumber transportation from 
eastern Canada to the English markets. If 
a satisfactory rate for spruce is announced, 
Canadian producers will dispose of their ac- 
cumulated stocks overseas and relax all pres- 
sure for a market in New England and New 
York, where the price level held quite steady 
through 1937. The home demand in Canada 
continues strong. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Spruce lath are 
slow, with most sales of 1%-inch at $4@4.25, 
and the wider size 25 to 50 cents higher. De- 
mand for eastern white cedar shingles is 
light, with prices steady at $4.35@4.50 per 
square for the extras; $4 for clears; $3.50 for 
2nd clears, and $3@3.10 for clear walls. Sales 
of West Coast red cedars for spring delivery, 
all-rail, are increasing, and most mills ap- 
pear to be oversold on Perfections and the 
No, 3 grade of 16-inch. Standard brands sell 
at: Perfections, $4.57 per square delivered 
at New England points; 16-inch XXXXX No. 
1, $4.10; No. 2, $3.40; No. 3, $2.90. Prices on 
small lots from Boston storage are: 18 inch 
Perfections, $4.85@4.95, with 16-inch held at 
$4.40@4.50 for the XXXXX No. 1; $3.80@3.90 
for No. 2, and $3@3.10 for No. 3. 


EASTERN HARDW0OODS—tThere has been 
little if any expansion in the demand for inch 
and thicker maple and birch from the wood- 
workers and furniture factories, but the out- 





South Carolina Company 


Modernizes Kiln Facilities 


RipceELanp, S. C., Feb. 7—The Carter Lum- 
ber Co., of this place recently acquired a large 
tract of virgin pine timber in lower South Caro- 
lina. In order to furnish the highest possible 
quality of kiln dried stock, the company dis- 
mantled its two obsolete natural draft kilns and 
installed in their place a modern 120-ft. Moore 
cross circulation fan kiln. With the improved 
equipment the Carter Co. is now able to dry 
close, edge-to-edge stacked loads without the 
necessity of vertical flues. 
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look for maple heel stock has been improved 
since the shoe style show was held here two 
weeks ago. The shoes for next Easter will 
have a broader heel calling for 9/4 maple. 
Sales of this thickness have already been 
made to nearby heel shops at $90 for the 
short cross-cut stock, and at $98@100 for de- 
livery in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. Full 
length 2-inch plank, that had dropped to $70, 
are now held at $75, and the short cross-cut 
to grade “90 percent usable for heels,” that 
dropped two months ago from $90 to $82, has 
gained $3 to $85 within a week. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—When the manufactur- 
ers met at Manchester, N. H., last week their 
combined stock sheet showed unsold lots on 
the mill yards totaling 45,411,000 feet. Nearly 
52,000,000 feet of the winter’s cut had been 
sold. The price range for inch round edge igs 
from $13 to $16 f.o.b. the mill yard, with the 
inch square edge in moderate supply at 
$32@35 for the dry No. 3 grade. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


_ Order volume at reta ards is seasonally 
light. Wholesale offices have booked some 
business for spring delivery. Unsold stocks of 
fir and hemlock at the terminals were sharply 
reduced in January, as receipts by water fell 
well below the average for January, and the 
dealers continued to secure their requirements 
from local wholesale stocks and are placing very 
few orders for spring delivery direct ‘from the 
mills. The call for eastern spruce is™ slow, 
though there appears to be no priceweak- 
ness. From Montreal comes the report that 
at a conference of ship owners held last week 
a new freight rate to be made public this 
week was agreed upon for moving Canadian 
spruce deal to the English market. If this 
shows a sharp drop well below 100 shillings 
per standard, the way will be cleared for 
resuming shipments to England at once. The 
New York lath market continues over-sup- 
plied, and the price range is from $5 for 
large lots from storage, up to $6 for less 
desirable orders. 

The mayor otf New York is taking steps 
to do something about local housing, entirety 
independent of the Federal Government, for 
on #riday, Jan. 28, he launched a program 
calling for a city appropriation of $16,000,000 
as a tund tor the construction of hundreds 
of low-rental dwellings, to wipe out so called 
slum sections in the city. Coincident with 
this came the filing of plans by one of the 
large insurance companies for a $10 million 
office building, while two groups in Queens 
filed plans for 33 structures—mostly apart- 
ments—at an estimated cost of $3,109,000, and 
a large project in Flushing for which plans 
have been filed calls for the erection of 253 
single homes at a total cost of $1,012,000. It 
is understood that many of these plans were 
filed just prior to Jan. 27 to permit construc- 
tion under the old building code, on which 
date the new code becomes effective. The 
hectic last-minute rush to file plans under 
the old law brings to mind a similar situa- 
tion which developed here eight years ago 
when the Multiple Dwelling Law became 
operative. To gain the benefit of more favor- 
able regulations thousands of plans were re- 





Close stacked loads entering the kiln of the Carter Lumber Co., Ridgeland, S. C. 
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corded that were never carried to comple- 
tion. Will history repeat in the present 
similar situation? 

Otis N. Shepard, New York manager for the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Boston, who 
has been critically ill at his home here, is 
gaining steadily and the attending physicians 
now predict complete recovery. He is still 
confined to his bed and allowed no visitors. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—With the 
weather exceptionally mild, building require- 
ments have held up. But business still shows 
some hesitancy, and competition is keen. Box 
makers are getting orders in some volume, 
and continue active. Quotations are steady. 

LONGLEAF PINE—A decided expansion 
in the movement was noted last month, Com- 
petition continues keen. Large sizes are in 
fair demand. 

CYPRESS — Business 
Quotations are firm. 


WESTERN WOODS—Business in fir, spruce, 
Ponderosa pine, apparently has not quite 
recovered from the slowing down which came 
at the end of the year. The market for these 
species has recently had a better tone. 


HARDWOODS—Orders are rather slow, and 
prices are irregular. Advices from some con- 
suming industries are encouraging, with 
some furniture factories taking up stocks 
with something like freedom. The foreign 
division is encouraged by a modification of 
the rise in ocean freight rates, which have 
been reduced from 45 to 40 cents per 100 
pounds on lumber generally, from 20 to 18 
cents on oak planks to the United Kingdom 
ports, from 50 to 42% cents per 100 pounds 
to Hamburg, and from 47% to 40 cents to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Antwerp. The 
new rates went into force on Feb. 1. Settle- 
ment of the rate question may be expected to 
cause a marked increase in the trans-Atlantic 


forwardings. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is less active than it was 
a year ago, and not much new home con- 
struction is being started. Value of Buffalo 
building permits for January was about 35 
percent less than that for the same month 
of last year. Improvement is expected in 
the near future as the result of a campaign 
for home construction. Lumber prices are 
not much changed. Southern pine roofers 
are firmer, and curtailed production of most 
lumber is bringing about a steady market. 

HARDWOODS—Demand is reported smaller 
than it was a year ago, due to a considerable 
extent in the falling off in orders from the 
furniture factories. The decline in general 
business activity is also éausing hesitation on 
the part of many plant owners. Some yards 
report a slight increase in inquiry, but most 
buying is for immediate needs. Prices are 
unsettled, especially on some southern woods. 

WESTERN PINES—Not much change in 
prices has taken place lately, and wholesalers 
say there is not enough buying to bring 
about any marked advance. Both industrial 
plants and retailers are holding off, but their 
stocks are becoming depleted and an im- 
provement in sales is looked for within the 
next few weeks. 

NORTHERN PINE—Demand is slow, due 
largely to the season and the desire of re- 
tailers to hold down ‘their purchases until 
more demand is in prospect. Prices are hold- 
ing about steady. The mills expect to have 
more lumber to offer this spring, as the 
weather for logging has been more favorable 
than was expected. 


College Asks Federal Funds for 
Forestry Work 


Co_umstiA, S. C., Feb. 7.—Representatives of 
Clemson College on Jan. 1 asked a joint meet- 
ing of the House and Senate agriculture com- 
mittees for funds with which to set up a chair 
of forestry at the college. President E. W. 
Sikes, R. M. Cooper, of Columbia, representing 
a committee from the board of trustees, and Di- 
rector D. W. Watkins, of the college’s extensiou 
service, also requested that a position be created 
for experimental work in forestry, and for the 
addition of a forestry specialist to the extension 
service, 


is holding up well. 
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Mrs. George Russell of Tacoma, Wash., has 
announced the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Mae Eleese Russell, to Roy L. Rogers 
of Tacoma and Seattle and a member of a 
Pacific Northwest lumberin family. Miss 
Russell teaches in Tacoma. She received her 
B. S. degree from the University of California 
and her M. S. from the University of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Rogers attended the Shattuck 
Military Academy and Whitworth College. 
The wedding date has not been set. 


FOSTER-LOWE—Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. 

we, Mattapoisett, Mass., recently an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Nancy Clifford Lowe, to Marcus IL. 
Foster, Worcester, Mass. Mr. Foster is the 
son of the late M. L. Foster, who was active 
for many years in the Worcester and Paw- 
tucket, R. I., retail lumber trade. 


McFEAT-SHEPARD—Miss Phyllis Shep- 
ard, daughter of Ralph Shepard, Boston, was 


99 


married Feb. 5 to Forrest Scott McFeat at 


Ottawa, Canada. The bride’s father is the 
oldest of four sons of Horace B. Shepard, 
senior member of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, who, with his granddaugh- 
ter, Betty Shepard, attended the ceremony in 
the Canadian city. 


HAWKINS-BROWN—Miss Horace Brown 
of Baton Rouge, La., was married recently 
to William Moore Hawkins, son of L. M. 
Hawkins, secretary of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers. Mr. Hawkins, a 
graduate of the University of Arkansas, is 
affillated with the Retail Credit Co., Inc., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


HAMILTON-McGLONE—Miss Lorraine Mc- 
Glone, daughter of E. B. McGlone of the 
Peters-McGlone Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
was married to Thompson K. Hamilton, 
Monticello, Ark., Jan. 18 at Hamburg, Ark. 
The bride is a graduate of Hollins College, 
Hollins, Va., and took her A. B. degree at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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Rounding Out 62 Years Of 


Service To Lumbermen 


It was way back in 1876 that credit service for the lumber and wood- 


working industry was first conceived. That was sixty-two years ago. 


Sixty-two years have brought about many changes in the methods of 
manufacture and distribution of lumber and allied products. 
these sixty-two years this progressive organization has kept pace with the 
changing conditions, and in many respects has anticipated the new re- 
quirements of the trade far in advance. 


Today this sixty-two year old organization is furnishing a service of 
for the lumber and allied industries that 


The '‘heart'' of this service is a credit rating book that is supplemented 
TWICE-a-Week, keeping the information IN YOUR OFFICE right up-to- 
date, both as to listed names and credit ratings. 


Other phases that command your consideration are: 
*Listings in the book are confined to only lumber concerns 
and furniture and other woodworking factories. 


*Every name listed is classified in detail so that the kind of 
business is readily identified. 


*Definite net worth and pay ratings are given for a very 
high percentage of names listed. 


*Street addresses are shown in all of the large cities and 
many of the smaller ones—an invaluable aid to circularizing. 


*The large, clear type makes the book and supplements 


Let us prove all of these statements to you through 30 days trial use of 
the book and supplemental features. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION INC. 
608 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





During 


Ask about our 30 Day Approval 


99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 
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and OFFICE 








James B. Overcast, sales manager of the 
Strable Hardwood Co., Oakland, Calif., has been 
elected president of the Executives’ Association 
of Oakland. 

Dan McGillicuddy, Aberdeen, Wash., logging 
operator, attended the recent national conference 
of executives of small businesses in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is secretary of the Grays Harbor 
Industrial Council. 


Frank D. Field, president of the Omaha 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., was 
chosen president of the Salvation Army board 
in his city, Jan. 20. 

Andrew H. Landram, sales manager of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and widely 
known Tacoma, Wash., sportsman, has been 
elected president of the Tacoma Gun Club. 


A new business, Lumber Supplies (Inc.) has 
been opened at Park and Wishkak Streets, Aber- 
deen, Wash., by Wallace McClymont and Clar- 
ence Magnuson, Grays Harbor lumbermen. 


The Roach & Musser Co., well known mill- 
work manufacturer, of Muscatine, lowa, is now 
represented in Chicago territory by the J. Len- 
tin Lumber Co., 139 North Clark Street, 
Chicago. 

F. N. Yochem, San Antonio, Texas, repre- 
sentative of the Union Lumber Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, visited the San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les offices and the mill operations at Fort Bragg 
in January. 

William Matthews of the Newberry Lumber 
& Chemical Co., Newberry, Mich., was a Chi- 
cago visitor during the past fortnight. Mr. 
Matthews makes his headquarters at the Mem- 
phis office of his company. 


Clarence L. Erlanson, president Erlanson 
Lumber Co., of Superior, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed by Governor LaFollette as a member 
of the board of Teachers’ College Regents. His 
appointment is for a four-year term. 


The Eagle Scout rank was awarded to Mar- 
tin L. Sorber, Jr., son of a lumber broker in 
Tacoma, Wash., at a meeting of his troup on 
Feb. 4. He is 14, and one of the youngest Boy 
Scouts in the Pacific Northwest to win the 
Eagle ranking. 

Don S. Montgomery, veteran secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
been named by Governor LaFollette as a mem- 
ber of the employers’ committee established by 
the Wisconsin State Labor Relations Board. 


A. C. Ahrens has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyal- 
ton, Calif., succeeding C. D. Terwilliger, whose 
resignation was announced in the last issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. G. W. Akerman 
succeeds Mr. Ahrens as sales manager. 


At the annual meeting of the Edwin Taylor 
Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., on Jan. 24, J. H. 
Morgan was elected vice president and secre- 
tary, A. M. Fenwick, assistant treasurer, and 
T. F. Hoben, assistant secretary. Other officers 
and all of the directors were re-elected. 


Carl P. Kirsch has been appointed as the 
new manager of the San Pedro Lumber Co. 
yard in Compton, Calif. He succeeds Harold 
Coops, who recently was named manager of 
the company’s Long Beach business. At one 
time Mr. Kirsch operated a sash and door mill 
in Los Angeles. 

The S. Berglund Lumber Coa., St. Paul, 
chose Miss Mary Rurik as its queen in its 
marching club, one of scores that took part in 
the colorful parade of St. Paul’s Winter Car- 
nival, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. She bore the official 
invitation to Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago 
to attend her city’s carnival. 


Howard Morris, who has been employed for 
the past three years by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., has accepted a position as assistant man- 
ager of the Currell Lumber Co. in Lawton, 
Okla. R. L. Creek, formerly employed by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Cherokee but 
recently of Wichita, replaces Mr. Morris. 


The Atlanta Oak Flooring Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been named territorial representative 
of the Hammond Redwood Co. of Samoa 
(Humboldt County) Calif. H. D. Florence, 
manager of the Atlanta organization, will di- 
rect Hammond redwood sales in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama and parts of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Florida. 


P. H. Olwell, general manager of the Jami- 
son Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., 
attended the fiftieth annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26-28. Mr. Olwell is 
president of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
which is co-operating closely with the dealers 
and with dealers’ associations. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Berger, Detroit, did 
not allow the cancellation of the West Coast 
tour by Michigan dealers to spoil their plans 
for a vacation, and planned to leave Feb. 12 on 
the same trip. It will be their initial visit to 
the Far West, and they intend to be away at 
least four weeks. Mr. Berger has been with the 
F. M. Sibley Lumber Co for over forty years. 


G. A. Miller, Kalispell Lumber Co., Kalispell, 
Mont., sailed from Seattle Jan. 29 aboard the 
American Mail Liner President Grant. Mr. 
Miller, accompanied by his wife and his mother, 
Mrs. H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, and Mrs. L. G. 
Hornby and her son, William Hornby, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., are starting a voyage around the 
world. 


S. A. Bishop, eastern sales manager of the 
Union Lumber Co., manufacturer of redwood 
at Fort Bragg, Calif., has returned to his head- 
quarters in, Chicago after an extended tour 
through the South and Southwest. Mr. Bishop 
reports dealers in that territory, particularly in 
Texas, are quite active and look forward 
to a distinct improvement in business during the 
present year. 


Roy Barto, president of the Cadwallader-Gib- 
son Co., recently returned to his headquarters in 
Los Angeles, Calif., after spending about three 
months in the Philippine Islands where his com- 
pany’s mills are located. His company is a 
large producer of Philippine mahogany and 
other important hardwoods, and Mr. Barto is 
active in the affairs of the Philippine Mahogany 
Manufacturers’ Import Association. 


Announcement was made Jan. 25 by Charles 
M. Hines, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, of the appointment of 
Philip Creden, to head a new advertising de- 
partment being established in the sales promo- 
tion division under the direction of Henry P. 
Goertz. Mr. Creden has been identified with 
advertising for the past thirteen years, the last 
nine of which were with the Chicago Tribune. 


P. O. Duncan, secretary-treasurer Duncan 
Box & Lumber Co. of West Huntington, also 
president of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, is among 
those who accepted the invitation to attend a 
conference of “small business men” with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in Washington last Wednesday. 
The invitation included five business men from 
West Virginia. 


Herbert Moss, sales manager Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., Rochelle, La., who is making a tour 
of the northern territory, took advantage of 
the opportunity to contact many of his com- 
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pany’s dealer customers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association in Chicago this week. Mr. Moss 
reports a better demand and believes that there 
will be continued improvement, with business 
assuming quite satisfactory proportions by the 
middle of the year. 


The distinction of being honored by his son 
came to William Deering, president of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, at the luncheon of 
the Rotary Club in that city, Feb. 3. He re- 
ceived from his son, Robert, the Silver Beaver 
medal, which is awarded by the Boy Scouts of 
America to men who render distinguished serv- 
ice to boyhood. Mr. Deering is the father of 
four sons, all of whom are Eagle Scouts, and he 
has been active in civic work and boys’ organi- 
zations in Tacoma for many years. 


Walter P. Noble is now a member of the 
sales department of the Southern Pine-Peavy- 
Moore Hardwood Sales Agency, Beaumont, 
Tex., which is the hardwood selling agency for 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Tex., operator of hardwood and pine band 
mills at Diboll and Pineland, Tex., and also the 
Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
which has the same type of operations at 
Deweyville, Tex. Mr. Noble was formerly with 
the Pearl River Valley Hardwood Co., but for 
the past six years has been connected with 
the Kirby Lumber Corp. 


Dr. L. S. Klinck, president of the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., re- 
cently announced that Prof. A. B. Recknagel, 
of Cornell University, will join the staff of 
U. B. C. for the remainder of the spring term. 
Prof. Recknagel will lecture on forest manage- 
ment and forest products as part of the uni- 
versity’s program to bring outstanding lecturers 
to the campus for brief intervals. Prof. Reck- 
nagel, a graduate of Yale and author of a for- 
estry text book used at U. B. C,, studied 
forestry at Eberswalde Forest Academy in 
Germany. 


W. E. Cooper, vice president of the Caddo 
River Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago recently, calling on old friends in the 
trade and renewing acquaintanceships made dur- 
ing the years when he was active in the man- 
agement of sales for his company. Mr. Cooper 
now makes his residence in southern California. 
He came East a few weeks ago to attend the 
annual meeting of the Caddo River Lumber 
Co. and took advantage of the opportunity to 
attend the annual convention of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Asseciation, in the member- 
ship of which are numbered many dealers with 
whom he made frequent contact before his re- 
tirement from active business. 


His host of friends in the lumber trade will 
be interested to know that Edward R. Daley, 
for forty years a familiar figure in the retail 
lumber business in Illinois, resigned on Jan. 
15 as manager of the Alexander Lumber Co., 
Joliet, Ill, Mr. Daley went to Joliet from 
Chicago in 1908 and with William M. Buch- 
anan conducted the Buchanan-Daley Lumber 
Co. until 1925, when the partnership was dis- 
solved and Mr. Daley became identified with 
the Alexander Lumber Co. of Aurora. Mr. and 
Mrs. Daley have gone to Florida where they 
will probably spend the remainder of the win- 
ter. Mr. Daley has been succeeded as manager 
of the Alexander Lumber Co. of Joliet by 
William Scholl. 

F. W. Girdner, sales manager Bradley Lum- 
ber Sales Co., Warren, Ark., has been making 
a part of the convention circuit and hobnobbed 
with dealers at the Illinois convention in Chi- 
cago this week. He had previously attended 
the conventions of the Northeastern association 
in New York City and the Western Pennsyl- 
vania association in Pittsburgh. From Chicago, 
Mr. Girdner went on to Columbus, Ohio, to 
visit among the dealers during the annual of 
the Ohio association. His contact with retail 
lumber and building material dealers has im- 
pressed Mr. Girdner with the belief that busi- 
ness is definitely on the upgrade and that there 
will soon develop a building program of sub- 
stantial proportions. 
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After having spent two days in Humboldt 
County, California, during which they visited 
the plants of the Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia 
and the Hammond Redwood Co. at Samoa, Ma- 
jor L. R. Andrews, of the Lumber & Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Vancouver, B. 
C., and J. H. Jenkins, chief of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of Canada, also of Vancouver, 
departed for their headquarters. The partic- 
ular purpose of their visit was to study red- 
wood production methods, and they were par- 
ticularly interested in the air drying methods 
at the Hammond plant at Samoa and the pro- 
duction of “Palco Wool” at the plant of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. 


The many friends in the lumber industry of 
Robert H. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., will 
regret to learn of his serious illness. While 
attending the annual convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in 
New York City, in charge of the exhibit of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Mr. Brooks 
contracted a severe cold, which, upon his re- 
turn home, developed into pneumonia. He 
had planned to attend the annual convention of 
the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, in charge of the exhibit, but because 
of; his illness was unable to attend. L. M. 
Hawkins, secretary of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, served as pinch-hitter 
for Mr. Brooks at the Illinois convention. 


Robert T. Paddock, manager of the O. H. 
Paddock Lumber Co., Pana, Ill., accompanied 
by managers of the company’s yards in other 
central Illinois towns, spent a week recently vis- 
iting mills in Arkansas. Making their head- 
quarters in Hot Springs, this group of progres- 
sive Illinois dealers visited mills within a radius 
of 100 miles of that city, including the Dierks 
plant at Mountain Pine. One of the outstanding 
events of the trip was attendance at a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Malvern, Ark., as guests 
of J. E. Finch, general manager of A. B. Cook 
Co. of that city. Accompanying Mr. Paddock 
were Louis McKee and C. E. Porter of the Pana 
yard; A. J. Stanton, Assumption; Len Flecken- 
stein, Owaneco; A. W. Bryce, Edinburg; O. F. 
Tull, Windsor ; and J. W. McReynolds, Oconee. 


M. J. Fox, president Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich., recently has returned 
from a visit to the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
So enamored was Mr. Fox of the climate and 
other features of the famed Valley country, that 
he has invested in a small citrus orchard near 
McAllen and plans to spend considerable of his 
time in the Valley. While down there he made 
an airplane visit to the City of Mexico, and on 
has way back north stopped off in Houston, 
Tex., for a visit with the old “war horse” of 
the southern pine industry, John Henry Kirby. 
He also stopped at Brinkley, Ark., for a visit 
with F. T. Dooley, head of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Co., a prominent manufacturer of 
southern hardwoods. Mr. Fox was greatly im- 
pressed with the vast expanse of the Texas 
country and feels that Texas has just begun 
to grow. 


A. F. McKinley, sales manager of the South- 
west Lumber Mills (Inc.), of McNary, Ariz., 
was in Chicago last week en route back to his 
headquarters after spending several weeks in 
eastern and middle western territory, calling on 
the company’s distributors and contacting the 
trade. While Mr. McKinley found a less opti- 
mistic spirit in the East than he did in the mid- 
dle West, he returned to his headquarters feeling 
assured that there will be an increasing demand 
for lumber, with every indication that the sec- 
ond half of this year will be fully as good as 
was the first half of the previous year. South- 
west Lumber Mills (Inc.) under the executive 
direction of J. G. McNary, president; with J. C. 
Warren as general manager, and Paul E. Frey- 
dig as superintendent of logging operations, has 
taken its place as a leading producer of Pon- 
derosa pine, and its products are constantly be- 
coming more popular throughout the entire 
country. The company recently has added to 
its logging equipment six massive seven-ton 
International trucks and expects to do more 
truck logging and less railroad logging in the 
future. 
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Lumbermen Honor Forester 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—Airde Flavelle, 
representing the British Columbia lumber in- 
dustry, joined with Norman A. English, of the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association, in pre- 
senting Robert C. St. Clair, retiring district for- 
ester, with a magnificent Sheffield plate coffee 
service prior to his departure for Prince Rupert 
to assume the position of district forester for 
the Prince Rupert forest district. The gift 
was from the joint scaling and grading and 
export advisory committees of the British Co- 
lumbia lumber industry. Mr. Flavelle, when 
making the presentation, paid a warm tribute 
to Mr. St. Clair’s efficiency, particularly com- 
plimenting him on the manner in which he 
consistently co-operated with all branches of 
the industry. Mr. English referred to the fine 
record in fire protection which the Vancouver 
district had achieved during Mr. St. Clair’s 
administration. “Bob” St. Clair has been 
regional forester for the Vancouver forest dis- 
trict since 1927. 





News of Arkansas Lumbermen 


C. H. Hodges, operator of a lumber yard 
at Booneville, Ark., and Ada, Okla., entered 
Mayo Brothers hospital, Rochester, Minn., re- 
cently for an operation to replace facial tissue 
destroyed when he was badly burned in an 
explosion several weeks ago. 

Fred W. Schatz, regional vice president of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corp., Helena, has 
been elected president of the East Arkansas 
Publishing Co., which publishes the East Ar- 
kansas Record, a Helena daily newspaper. 

W. M. Sale, general sales manager of the 
White River Hardwood Co., Augusta, who has 
been a member of the State hospital board for 
some months, resigned recently. 

A. Carlson, works manager for the Poinsett 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., Trumann, has let a con- 
tract for the erection of an office building to 
cost $50,000. The building will be 66 by 87 
feet and buff-colored brick will be used in the 
construction. 


The Brinkley Rotary Club has nominated 
F. T. Dooley, F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., as a 
candidate for district governor of the 138th 
District of Rotary. Mr. Dooley is a charter 
member of the club. 

R. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley 
Lumber Co., Warren, has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Arkansas publicity advisory com- 
mission. 

Two Arkansas lumber firms have received 
income tax refunds from the U. S. Treasury 
department. The Arkmo Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, received $1,999.93 and the Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., Crossett, was returned $1,511.66. 

Employes of the Black Springs Lumber Co., 
at Norman, surprised J. L. Pinkerton with a 
banquet January 11 on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary with the company. 


Darrel S. Crane, formerly of Camdenton, 


To Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


Trial Lesson, “How to 
Read Blue Prints,”’ and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you how 
this 34 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, etc. c 
LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
} handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
B-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Arating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











ANOTHER SHORT COURSE 
in 


DRY KILN PRACTICE 


offered at 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
FORESTRY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
March 31 to April 9, 1938 
Write for Circular to 
PROF. HIRAM L. HENDERSON 











Why handle ordinary oak flooring when you have 
available COOK'S OAK FLOORING of super-quality 
and lasting dependability? Cook's Flooring is pre- 


ferred for its great beauty, its fine texture, its glassy 


smoothness. 


Try our Straight or Mixed Cars of Oak 


Flooring and Arkansas Pine. 


Your inquiries and orders will have prompt attention. 
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Mo., has succeeded H. L. Brown as manager of 
the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., Piggott. 


Chester F. Sturgis, who with his brother, 

. P. Sturgis, Arkadelphia, operate the 
Sturgis Bros. Lumber Co., Manning, and are 
building a mill at Malvern, has been named a 
member of the board of directors of the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co. Mr. Sturgis, a 
native of Cleveland County, is president of 
the Merchants & Planters Bank at Sparkman 
and vice president of the Fordyce Bank & 
Trust Co. 








Lindsey 8-Wheel Tractor Wagons are 
ideal for tractor logging. They are used 
singly or in trains. 


LINDSEY 8-Wheel Log 










agons Pat Sep /aI9e@ 
May ta foce 
fa Fosition 


continue to do Vaan 


the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 








For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 








LINDSEY WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 


HOTEL BENSON 


ba a PORTLAND 
a A ae OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 





All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


EDGES GREEN and DRY LUMBER 





Quick change to Simonds thin saws, no splintering, 
edge lx! Set side rail (B) to fractions on dry lumber 
EDGER front and 2 rear steel 


EDGED STRAIGHT Stof 


Lightest running 


spurs, every f 


There is a ir 


ind the ut near doubled on 
Hustlers CLEAR S10 to $25 per day 


J. H. MINER, Meridian, Miss. 


sn 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Arkansas Woodwork 


oO. 
aan Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
nc.). 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Cummings Moun- 
tain Timber Co.; $25,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—The Barnum Lum- 
ber Co., 1914 Barnum Ave. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Daniel Lumber Co., 7437 
South Western Ave.; to deal in logs, timbers, lum- 
ber etc. 

KENTUCKY. 
Co.; $2,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
$50,000. Lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Sturgis—The Mil-Mac Window 
Corp.; $50,000; to manufacture the Mil-Mac sash- 
less windows. Production is scheduled to begin 
in March. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biscoe—H. A. MacKin- 
non (Inc.); to buy and sell timber, lumber and all 
kinds of-building materials. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Imbus Lumber Corp.; $25,000. 
The new company will have offices and yards at 
Poplar and McLean Avenue and will do a whole- 
sale business in kiln-dried hardwoods, white pine 
and mahogany lumber. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Superior Battery Sepa- 
rator Co.; $10,000. 

TEXAS. Houston —Donaldson-Powers Lumber 
Co.; $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Culpeper—Robson Building Supply 
Co. (Inc.); $25.000. To own and operate a planing 
mill and sell building supplies. 

Chatham—Paul Lumber Co. (Inc.); $20,000. To 
carry on business of sawmill proprietors, timber 
and lumber dealers. 

WASHINGTON. 
Co.; $1,000. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Finnsson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 1815 Granville St.; 
incorporated under the Provincial Companies Act; 


Clinton—American Folding Coop 


Revere — The Prebilt Co.; 


Longview—Blue Ox Logging 


$10,000. Lumber manufacturers and dealers. 
Business Changes 
ALABAMA, Birmingham — Lassetter Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Johnson-Pitzing Lumber Co., 1900 
Lomb Boulevard. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Fitz-Lewis Lumber 
Co. changed its name to W. J. Orr Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—Mears Lumber Co. 
has been sold to Egland Lumber Co., who will 
operate it as a independent retail lumber, hard- 
ware and plumbing business. 

Placerville—Frank H. Brown & Sons retail busi- 
ness and planing mill taken over by recently or- 
ganized El Dorado Lumber Co. Mr. Brown re- 
tains his sawmill and cabinet shop. 

Valley Springs—Valley Springs Lumber Yard 
succeeded by Valley Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—J. T. Hedrick and H. K. 
Ross have acquired mill of Boaz Manufacturing 
Co. and will manufacture crates and boxes. They 
will also establish a plant at Kissimmee. 


ILLINOIS. Cicero—Corona Woodworking Corp. 
succeeded by Furniture Specialties (Inc.), 5138 
West 16th St. 

Hillsboro — Sonnemann-Holland Lumber Corp. 
name has been changed to Hillsboro Lumber Co. 

Lawrenceville—Kelly-Jones Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Scholler, Stafford & Jones. R. L. Kelly 
sold his interest to Harry M. Scholler and Otis 
A. Stafford, who operate a sawmill at Wayne- 
town, Ind., and the new firm will operate both 
the Waynetown and Lawrenceville mills. 

Mendon—Mendon Lumber Co. purchased by Mid- 
dendorf’s (Inc.). of Quincy. 

Moline—Odell Lumber Co. will be known as 
Builders Lumber Co., 111 Seventeenth St. Expan- 
sion of this organization has caused the adoption 
of a name which is more descriptive of all build- 
ing materials and services. The management and 
personnel remain unchanged. 

Mount Carroll—A. J. Miles succeeded by Miles 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

INDIANA. Corydon-Hurst Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Hurst-Miles Hardware & Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

IOWA. Wellman—Gardner & MHambright Co. 
succeeded by Gardner & Durian Co. 

KANSAS. Codell—Cofield Lumber Co. succeeded 
by J. W. Metz Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Cold Spring—A. Westrup Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. purchased by Hall Lumber Co. of 
St. Cloud. 

Hibbing—Frederick Lumber & Coal Co. suc- 
ceeded by Ryan Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. La Monte—La Monte Lumber Co. 
purchased by Karl and H. A. Wimer from J. R. 
Clark. 

NEW YORK. Ithaca—Potter & Allen succeeded 
by Joseph J. Driscoll. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Lorain Street Lumber Co. 
sold to Claud Shaw Lumber Co., who will con- 
tinue at 14335 Lorain Ave. 

Gloucester—Athens Lumber Co. local branch suc- 
ceeded by Kittle Lumber & Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Leedey—Standard Lumber Co. 


purchased by Clinton Lumber Co., of Clinton, and 
a part of the stock will be moved to the Leedey 
Lumber Co., which is the name of the Leedey 
branch of the Clinton firm. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Klement & Kennedy 
succeeded by Klement Timber Co. 

Wallowa—Valley Lumber Co.: C. P. Hutrhens’ 
interest purchased by B. A. Van Wormer, super- 
intendent of the Mount Emily Lumber Mill at La 
Grande, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Saxton—East End Planing 
Mill succeeded by Baker & Donelson Planing Mill. 


TEXAS. Houston—Stallcup & Krauss succeeded 
by Krauss Lumber Co., Second National Bank 
Building. 

Pecan Gap—Clem Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Temple Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Fortson and Seattle—Klement 
& Kennedy succeeded by Klement Timber Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Beverly Hills—Stanley Roofing 
& Siding Co., 7409 Beverly Boulevard, will be con- 
ducted by Harry Crane, 459 South Hamel Road. 

Los Angeles—Eastmont Lumber Co., 5511 Whit- 
tier Boulevard. 

Los Angeles—Thompson Lumber Co., 1000 West 
Sixth St. 

Redondo Beach—Southern Building Material Co., 
126 North Catalina St. 

ILLINOIS. Pinckneyville— The Home Lumber 
Co. plans to open a branch yard here, handling 
all kinds of building materials and a complete 
stock of hardware. 

Noble—Forsyth Lumber Co. of Olney has estab- 
lished a branch yard at Noble. 

MICHIGAN. Argentine (P. O. Linden)—Myron 
McGlynn Lumber Co. will open a branch yard in 
Argentine. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Blumenkamp-Becher Co., 
3024 North Grand; commission salesmen. — 

OREGON. Portland—Marley Brown Lumber Co., 
2209 S. E. Gladstone. 

Springfield—Holloway-Boss Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Lamesa—F. D. Lumber Co. established 
by Carrol Davis and J. W. Freedy. 

Lockhart—Stripling Lumber Co. opened by A. 
Stripling and will handle all classes of lumber, 
builders’ hardware, paints and varnishes. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Lumber Supplies 
(Inc.); will carry a full stock of building mate- 
rials, including paint. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Eutaw—Olney Lumber Co. planing 
mill, 500,000 feet of lumber in the yard, five box 
cars loaded with lumber, the company’s commis- 
sary and a nearby residence destroyed by fire. with 
loss estimated at $30,000. 

ARKANSAS. Leslie—Mays Manufacturing Co. 
dry kiln and practically the entire plant destroyed 
by fire. No insurance. Ed Mays, president of the 
company, said the plant could not be rebuilt for 
less than $50,000. 

INDIANA. Columbus—Dunlap & Co. three-story 
lumber storage building destroyed by fire, with 
loss of $20,000. 

OHIO. East Orwell—Laird Lumber Co. of Or- 
well destroyed by fire, with loss of $20,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—The Kendrick & King 
Lumber Yard damaged by fire about $40,000, partly 
covered by insurance. Plan to rebuild. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Virginville— Ethan Heinly 
planing mill destroyed by fire, with loss of $25,000. 
No insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Williams Lumber Co. 
sawmill destroyed by fire, with loss of $50,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Montgomery — Montgomery Oak 
Flooring Co., 1420 N. Court St., plans rebuilding 
burned mill and warehouse, at cost of $40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Standard Battery 
Separator Co. will erect a new woodworking fac- 
tory at 4401 Sheila St., at cost of $40,000; to be 
completed by April 1. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Bemidji Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. plans building sawmill to cost about 
$45,000. . 

MISSISSIPPI. Fernwood—Gulf Wood Preserving 
Co. plans $100,000 plant here. 

Port Gibson—Southern Package Corp. plans re- 
building burned veneer and planing mill. 





ConTRACTS For the rough framework of the 
main gates of the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition on Treasure Island, San Fran- 
cisco, has been awarded. Piling has already 
been completed. These gates, which will be 
known as the “Elephant Towers” because of 
their massive sculptural figures, will rise 130 
feet in height. 
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(Continued from Page 97) 

shown some increase but is still under that 
of a year ago. Retailers are among the best 
customers, although their purchases are con- 
fined to mixed cars, including oak flooring, 
gum and oak finish and trim. Demand for 
4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 sap gum is still rather stag- 
nant, as is that for flooring oak. Some floor- 
ing manufacturers report assortments of 
flooring becoming broken in places, so appar- 
ently purchases of rough stock will be made 
in limited quantities before the month is 
over. Because of the heavy rains of ten days 
ago, practically all creeks and rivers through- 
out southern Arkansas have overflowed and 
30 to 60 days of dry weather will be required 
before logging can be resumed in the low- 
lands. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—tThe market is 
more buoyant than at any time in the past 
six months. Each week this year has seen 
an increasing volume of shipments. It is be- 
lieved the order volume will have risen to 
around 40 percent of normal production in 
the week ended Feb. 5. Sales of hardwood 
flooring also show a modest pickup. Hard- 
wood consuming industries generally, and 
wholesalers, have the smallest inventories in 
years and reports indicate an increasing 
volume of domestic business. Furniture 
manufacturers are just beginning to come 
into the market for volume purchases, but 
indications are that within the next 60 days 
they will be buying handily. Makers of 
‘boxes and crates are buying the lower grades 
in heavy volume; cottonwood, especially, has 
been moving well. Prices of hardwoods to 
the trade generally are unchanged since two 
weeks ago, but here and there advances of 
$1 to $2 have been recorded, particularly in 
some of the heavier thicknesses of the 
tougher hardwoods. Flooring manufacturers 
are still paying $27, $23 and $17 for flooring 
oak. The export picture, too, has brightened 
considerably with the decision of the Gulf 
Conferences to accept a 5 cent per 100 pound 
increase instead of the 10 cent increase first 
demanded. While this is an increase of about 
$2 a thousand feet, it is believed that ship- 
pers and buyers will find a way to absorb it. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has shown 
considerable strength, particularly Nos. 2 and 
3 boards. The retail yards realize that prices 
on these are low, and are buying in quantity. 
Some mills reduced stocks very materially in 
January, and all of them shipped their cut 
or more. All items of yard stock are in de- 
mand, although No. 1 dimension seems to be 
a little slow. There have been a few ad- 
vances in prices amounting to 50 cents to $1 
on some items of No. 2 dimension. Railroads 
are making some large inquiries. The ex- 
port market continues strong, with a num- 
ber of good inquiries out. Thirty cube aver- 
age timber is selling for $65, port. 


HARDW0OOD—tThe market is rather slow, 
but there has been a slight improvement, and 
prices are firm. Oak flooring continues firm 
with demand fair. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—In shingle prices 
there has been a slight weakening. Pine lath 
continue firm, with supply normal. 





Three Ohio Yards Sold to Local 


Managers 


PerryssurGc, Ouro, Feb. 7.—Edwin A. Clay, 
president for two years, and formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Koch Lumber Co., operating 
retail lumber yards in Perrysburg, Maumee and 
Waterville, has sold his controlling stock to 
George F. Mericle, manager of the Maumee 
yard and for thirty-two years a member of the 
company ; Charles Hensley, manager of the Wa- 
terville yard, and Mrs. Carena Curtis, widow of 
N. L. Curtis, former manager in Maumee. 

Mr. Hensley has been elected president and 
treasurer, and will manage the Perrysburg yard. 
Mr. Mericle, vice president and secretary, will 
continue in the Maumee yard. 

Mr. Clay was manager of the Perrysburg 
—_ having succeeded his father, the late E. L. 

ay. 
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SELL CUSTOMERS COLOR, 
INSULATION, NOISE-QUIETING 
with Jemlok Deluxe 








Quiet Dienity characterizes thie private office in the R & R Theater, Dallas Texas. Walls and ceiling are Armstrong’s 
Temlok De Luxe in cream and walnut. Sold by Buell Lumber Company. 


ERE’S a tip that helps make 
sales come easier: Tell customers 
about Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe, 
the new insulating interior finish 
that has factory-applied color! Show 
them how this one material does 
three things at onetime—it insulates, 
it decorates, and it quiets noise. 
Temlok De Luxe is first of all a 
highly efficient insulating material. 
By lining walls and ceiling with a 
barrier against the passage of heat, it 
makes rooms cooler in summer, cuts 
fuel consumption in winter. 
But Temlok is also a decorative 
interior finish. It comes from the 
factory in six pleasing colors—ash, 


coral, cream, green, walnut, and 
white. Panels, planks, and boards 
make it possible to produce unusual 
and pleasing designs in either plain or 
contrasting colors. 

Finally, Armstrong’s Temlok De 
Luxe helps to quiet unwanted noise. 
Its smooth, pleasing surface hushes 
noise, quiets rooms. And it is easily 
cemented in place with Armstrong’s 
Temlok Adhesive. 

Write for complete information 
and samples of this profitable new 
product to Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 987 Concord 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s TEMLOK INSULATION 


DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 


BOARD - 


LATH ~- SHEATHING 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


t and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 
ooutas pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in 
the period Jan. 26-31, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
ooring, Standard No. 1 Shiplap and 

- Lengths ; Boards, 10-20’ _ 
1x3 rift— BES nceess 42.15 40. 
B&btr Sht. 59.09 57.52]1x5&10 .. 45.35 49.03 
No. 1, Sht. 47.60 54.84]1x12 ..... 59.42 61.01 
1x3 flat Surfaced Finish, 

grain— 10-20’ 
Bé&better.. 43.92 42.13/B&pbetter 
No. 1 .... 40.30 39.88]Inch thick— 

No. 2 26.250 .eeelg 56.50 50.13 

= Shien a. 56.62 52.1 
ixé rift : Bette: 57.96 51.97 
B&btr Sht. 53.48 58.001; 19 ** 80°53 69:08 
No. 1, Sht. 42.89 46.00];%°" “"""* 69°99 56/91 
No. 2 ....%30.00 33.30i;9° 070i! 80.44 71.60 
ixé flat 5&6-4 thick— 

— 4, 6, 8 64.23 63.44 
ewatter.. “+e a3 5&10 ..... 79.20 69.56 
No. 2 .... 16.98 18.13}12 ---.--.- 90.83 80.92 

c— 
Ceiling, Standard Inch thick— 
Ecages pprteeees 47.25 49.00 
%4x4— Maen 47.25 ... 
B&better.. 35.00 *34.63/8 ........ 46.50 49.00 
No. 1 ....%33.00 ....|ix5&10 51.00 56.00 
A aieee's 4.13 68.50 
5 x4— 
B&better.. 35.54 34.83 Rough Finish 
No. 1 .... 34.25 *32.30 10-20’ 
Partition, Standara |P&Detter— 
a peepee *54.75 45.25 
%x BR tneree: *54.80 45.00 
Bé&better..°44.50 °44.45)g viet: 60.50 44.92 
1x5&10 54.00 52.83 
Drop Siding, Stand- [;2 ....... 3.50 *70.00 
ard Lengths, 1x6” 5&6/4 
thick— 
No. 117— * perce 00 54.00 
Bé&better.. 38.06 ....[5@10 ..... 72.00 67.00 
No. 1 .... 36.34 *35.40}12 ....... 83.00 78.25 
No. 116— Casing, Base & Jamb 
B&better.. 45.00 .... 10-20’ 
No. 1 .... 44.25 89.40] 265 otter 
Assorted patterns— f[ix4 ...... 61.68 58.75 
B&better.. 43.60 40.20]1x6&8 .... 61.89 58.73 
No. 1 .... 39.98 38.83]/1x5&10 .. 67.45 63.0 








West Bast West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20 No. 2 Shortleaf 
ae 41.53 41.14 Dimension 
| iat 42.77 40.00] 2x4 
12 & 14... 18.76 17.35 
No, 2 Fencing & CM Be Sectees 19.34 18.31 
Standarg Lengths 2x6 
yen 14.35 14.80/12 & 14... 22.48 20.40 
SNe ts 16.34 16.63]16 ...... - 15.67 17.12 
2x8 
No. 2 Shiplap and 12 & 14... 17.18 17.29 
Boards, Std. Leth. |16 ....... 17.87 17.98 
Shortl’t— 2x10 
| 7a 17.41 17.07]12 & 14... 19.48 19.31 
eT eee 17.95 17.91]16 ....... sete tee 
BOER -.scvs 24.93 19.71}2x12 
12 & 14... 20.64 20.75 
No. 3 Fencing, sehen -. 21.04 18.37 
Standard Lengths tin , 
No. 3 Dimension, 
OE caus 10.04 10.74 
| Bieter: 12.01 13.14] Random Length 
1x6 CM... 12.40 12.61] shortleaf— 
2x4 ...... 18.71 11.62 
No. 3 Shiplap and 
Boards, Standard [Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
Lengths 
ae 18.95 19.9008s .----:: oe ee 
phere 19.98 3000 s0*"'***clees tees 
BMAD eons S50 3010518 <::.. 16.49 *11.24 
oy A Meerpeet Timbers, 20 & Under, 
ox4 No. 
12 & 14... 23.51 21.92}/Longleaf— 
oP ath, 23.88 . 22.58|)3x4 & 4x4. 25. 
2x6 4x6—8x8.. 31.00 25.00 
12 & 14... 20.77 20.63)°%42° --- $1. 
eaeay 21.00 21.78|Shortleaf— 
3x4 & 4x4. 26.90 23.07 
2x8 4x6—8x8.. 25.69 20.93 
12 & 14... 21.85 21.13/3&4x10 ... 28.00 26.00 
 ipteacee: 21.43 22.2115x10-10x10 29.40 .... 
2x10 3&4x12 ... 39.73 31.50 
12 eter 32.66 31.64 5x12-12x12 37.67 *29.65 
16 ....... 33.56 31.00 Plaster Lath 
12 &1 34.80 32.75]No.1.... 4.81 4.21 
Beste 35.80 35.541 No. 2 3.64 3.39 








CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Feb. 1: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bébtr. Com. Com. 
DD  cppele eed dee eee $44.05 $40.20 $23.45 
ixd cieweksaectaenen 42.40 38.40 22.85 
Ceiling 
ME occcccscwneeues $24.85 $21.95 $14.50 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
Oe icvweseeenn 46.00 SE eas aw ewe $56.40 
1x5 pikneeneeede tet DEE. 2% a eemawiete 68.00 
Se scciimudenn a 47.10 BYGEEE ceceeees 61.65 
SD min eécasans 48.65 G/ERES cccccads 73.15 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com Com Com. 
SE cnt n ccs uamese eee $20.25 $15.35 
is D. debe edena weal $41.50 18.65 ita 
De My aivedepescduu ees 41.50 19.45 17.60 
Be slehhwaw ee o.0de ae 41.00 19.70 17.80 
DE werinesanxeuaawe eR 21.45 eves 

Se sacewiaewescnaes 59.25 24.60 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No, 2 Common Dressed 
Se. -saakacsawke $19.30 Se cestsverces $18.55 
, ae 21.55 SEED ove ceeess soon 
Re ee coos 

Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
I eke ak dead ohce ota! ohana a a $21.35 $23.05 
Ee sab dabe¥oseevdeves conn 18.90 22.50 
Sf era rT Creer ee 21.15 23.00 
SE cvxvecddsvebides ae shwtles 20.10 23.25 
DE ccnencsrucese ace aeeade awe 23.8 yous 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the estern Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Jan. 
24-Jan. 29, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 

Smiectrs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
i rater $62.45 $72.80 $73.25 
» ie eis een 47.63 veers hous 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Oe aU erieig a blew w sid o.6 hee bare Woke $37.71 $24.85 

ESE ee aaa apne 36.59 24.72 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
(CE ree rere $24.61 $17.88 
RS Se pare te 28.63 16.84 
POO CP SONU las ovo cks baseiclepewceees $14.77 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

Seiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
GENET CUPP EA asic csceceuee $71.84 $90.25 
UMC GE Wibssc ccsccvcsie - 56.19 74.00 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial tering Standard 
No. 1 No. No. 





3 

BS as ar x brie esi $39.75 $31.94 6.27 

| Sr eee: 69.60 44.03 26.76 

Utility (Ne. €) 676: RW Wakes cc ccccccccses $18.21 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Seixects, S2 or 4S— & wadr. &w & war. 

meee.. Bids scciics $81.93 $81.22 $84.37 

Pe 65 eeeh nee 76.86 77.00 76.00 

I eS ied by aa ea 64.00 64.50 63.90 

SHop, S2S— 0.1 No. 2 o. 3 

oe awa. ewe kcal $47.07 $33.3 $19.00 

| EROS ae e 45.82 29.61 18.58 

ME sbecateedaorns 60.04 36.45 17.08 
Larch-Douglas Fir 

pe ee rrr $17.47 

SPGSEOT, INO, F, Bi Re ss ccssscteeese 15.61 

Boards, No. 3, S2or 4S, 1x8..........0006 24.00 

Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL........ 37.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 


) rere. $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
Oe owdeneas 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
PD  pcnske-wate 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
PE, Nisikate-oe . 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
OEE: sectcwes $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
Pease eee 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
a wexwueie 86.00 76.00 56.00 32,00 24.00 
Ml <6 cdiewen - 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
EE kicoeuacene 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .. 
EEE awces .-.-108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 .... 
B/E: wcccccee eee C8.C0 Gi.00 36.00 ... 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 





Hard Maple FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Me aeecwrewe $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
EOE 78.00 63.00 538.00 38.00 19.00 
eres - 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
|, ee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
ae 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 

Se). éscatiwas 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00... 

Beer 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00. 

ME woxseane 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 

error 158.00 143.00 121.00 .... ... 

No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
en ‘seweaus $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
Mee veseeceves 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
_, SBSPeyetes - 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
a ‘ 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 

EN sige 'orecarnnsd 60.00 50.00 34.00 ame 

12/4 ...eeeee 65.00 55.00 39.00 aia 

No.1 No. 2 No.3 

Rock Elm— F Com Co Com 

2 eae $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
MD | snatelateated 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
ee 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
EE -. wlsceracg ate 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
EE. waeuace ace 85.00 73.00 41.00 eine 
ME wéceenes 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
arr $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
|, Eee 5.00 76.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
6/4 ........ 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
. aa 6.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 

Be. sebacccs 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 

| SERS ee 108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 .... 

, eee 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... 
ere eee 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00 .... 
Oe edeueuse 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 .... 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 

. ees $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
ER 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
, eee 80.00 57.00 387.00 21.00 
SED eee ar 3 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 


mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B& Cc D 
BUG <6 eed cease $39.00 $34.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
TT eer $27.00 $24.00 $17.00 
ee eee 31.00 30.00 21.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$30.00 $28.00 $21.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 29.00 22.00 
Ceiling . 

SR Ee er eee $26.00 $24.00 $16.00 
eee a eae S 26.00 24.00 16.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 ....$18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $21.00 
No. 2 .... 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.50 
No. 3 - 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
2 14 16 
(2 eae $19.00 $19.00 $20.50 $21.50 $20.50 
 * eer 8.00 18.50 19.50 19.50 
MME wae bvae-s 18.00 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
53s ees ee 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
WE. «keceane 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
_  _) SSP ea $17.50 
I OP ER vo wccccsccceestessens 17.50 
12x12 2 


Se CG + oc ea kiersasGuaW es doe ate 17.50 
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8 to 


4-in 
6-in 
6-in 
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1x 8 


No. 1 
5/4. 


No. 1 
4/4, 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—Prices for red 
cofar, siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear sare 6 oe 

GA occa dnwes een $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 

Gee. ¢ubsesaaiow cde 30.00 25.00 23.00 

CARO. scerevcssscun 33.00 30.00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 

ee eee en 2 eee + $52.00 

SOSTEE « owh0- 0 veb ad bebe dees wboewrewewen -» 58.00 

TEGO hvvin 00 taivtcsnciscusawenwe sceweee See 
Fintsh, B&better, 82 « or 48, 6-16’ 

828 or 848 

or Rough 

SE . lsceeencase es iaecenen wee «++ 70.00 

1x10” Pee ee Rvbabeadeae he : oo 5.00 

SE Codapeintiwvay-oenet see bine eewsan aed 0.00 

DUET. ¥bs0\d ieee etait ord aude Ne atic otek ae 92.00 

SE . 3.50008 coke oeeine pUoee ae wea ewe 97.00 

| KA aOR OES bOI ae 102.00 

MS ceaiacsrh.e 4 etki 4S Wiaa MOV Ri a Cale we 112.00 

ere ee 


Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
1x3” eRWapewsss ee abe ek eaneee sos eseee comes 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’ Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— : 

Listing under $4..... wet eae uO wewewe -55% 

LABCIRE SE GRE. OVER. ccc cccicccceveces - 50% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 


19G7  wcccccccccvccces eer: | sf | 
i: oe ceccccccccccccccs Coiere oversees _ 87 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following oe ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 


on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, © 


from 6 e) of sales made during the week 
ended Feb. 7: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Ash 

FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 
eect 84.00 | 12/4 ..... 49.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— 

OME, ccxeus 33.00 | 12/4 ..... 29.00 

GAG: chou 43.00 — 

Plain Red G FAS— 

_ ” — | 7a 36.00 
iam No. 1 & Sel.— 

OF Sewdes 69.50 26.00 

ry Roses 66.75@68.00 | No. 2° Gorn. — . 

> Spey 72.50 16.00 

sR ane ot fesere : 

No, 1 & SelL— Cottonwood 

Oe cas 27.00 | FAS— 

No. 2 Com.— ) ar 36.25 
peauene 20.75 | 5/4 ...... 32.50 
Qrtd. Sap Gum BV — 23.75 

FAs— eset eee 23.75 

5/4 ..::2188.00@40.75 | pag WSOw 

3 fers 40.00 4/4 41.75 

7. eee 45.00  epeaetipis 44.75 

No. 1 & Sel.— is 

IA vesee. 8.00 | 4/4 1.0... 29.75 

$4 seen a.OO a | Sf... «3 33.75 

10/4 ...... 44.25 Qrtd. White Oak 
Plain Sap Gum es 90.00 

FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 

5/8 eenied 27.50 aria 54.25 

Eesha 30.00 | Plain White Oak 

No. 1 & FA 

Yaa 19.75@27.75 | 4/4 ...... 59.25 @61.00 

OF8 sd sakts 24.00 | 8/4 ...... 

No. 2 Com.— No. 1 & Sel 

+) abe a i | ee 32.00 
casio 14.00 Gute. thet Gok 

Qrtd, Black Gum FAS— 

No. 1& Sel — en * ee 55.00 
EES -15@28. Plain Red Oak 
Plain Poplar FA 

yr 1 Coms— ee ©. ee 40.50 @ 48.00 

No. 2B com— | Bk ORT Bo 
yp Gaerne 5.00 No. 1 & Sel.— ain 

*,, See 3 
‘Tupele — 29.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Sepang: 27.00 
y, ree $9.50 4 874 .i..-: 60.00 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. 
oe mill basis, during the week ended 


Feb 
Third 
$49.95 


First 
sores Uae ce learehen $79.92 


Second 


x2 $69.89 





Americanfiumberman 
Lumber Market Review 


Recent developments have improved 
the outlook for lumber, and, though 
movement is still slow, the market has a 
better tone. The Administration and busi- 
ness, big and little, are near agreement 
on essentials to resumption of activity. 
Part of the plan is a new FHA backed 
by vigorous lumber and materials indus- 
tries programs. Lower ocean rates are 
enabling Canada to resume exporting, 
thus relieving the United States market 
from sales pressure; and it is believed 
that the way is soon to be opened for 
American lumber in British Empire mar- 
kets. Hardwood exporting, at low ebb 
since the first of the year, benefits by 
lower rates than were first announced. It 
is expected that the railroads will be per- 
mitted an increase in general rates, from 
which it is hoped the lumber industry will 
be exempted, and many believe that an 
increase in income of the roads would 
bring them into the market for large 
quantities of lumber. Statistical reports 
for the period ended Jan. 29 show no 
gain in lumber market activity, but more 
recent advices from market centers are 
distinctly encouraging. With stocks 
lower in the Atlantic coast and California 
markets, West Coast prices have strength- 
ened, as output is low and mill assort- 
ments not so complete. From the South- 
west, Arkansas and the Carolinas come 
reports of a gain in orders for southern 
pine, with mill stocks depleted and prices 
beginning to move upward. Western 
pines also are stiffening, with many mills 
down and reducing stocks, and buyers 
coming into the market for spring needs. 
Prices of eastern spruce, northern pine, 
cypress and redwood all remain firm. The 
upward trend is evident throughout the 
market, though buyers have not yet fully 
abandoned their cautious attitude as to 
future commitments. The mills have 
placed themselves in stronger statistical 
position through curtailment, and, as most 
sales during recent months have been at 
unremunerative levels, they are gradually 
edging up their asking prices. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $25- 24: No. 2, $18-16; No. 8, 
$12. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 
x” Shingle logs, $12- 14, 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $11. 





lumber logs, 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Potente are average sales prices, these 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by rkansas haan Pine 
mills during the week ended Feb. 
Flooring 

Edge grain— 38-inch 4inch 

pwener Desi owns Sees eee $61.00 a 50 

Pee cig tins yigig cladoa i plover aa 55.00 3.50 

No ; A ee a A oes aApIe ava 32.00 31: 00 
Flat grain— 

Eeeetter Dre kc Gia atbidis atelier ss aie are oes. ae #46. po 

NS 2  epranentae nig ova mae hie a De 26.00 3s. 00 

fli & Partition 
a B&Better No.1 
Ceiling, te jobemebawe'™ narealaia af? 4 = a. 
Partition, Ce Se ae ca ele oe 
Boston Partition, }§x4.......... 42. $0 Hy 00 
D Siding, 1x6 
es 

eee 35.00 41.00 

SHE Or cctstenc ndtv o see 25.00 28.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4/4 ...$57.00 $65.00 $58.00 $59.00 $67.00 $82.00 
6/4 G8: 00 ure 00 68.00 68.00 78.00 92.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 


8 
Sadie eaten 62.00 $68.00 $63.00 $65.00 
casing ratahone emia am +63 00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings Discount 
and under......--seseees ous 
Ne ee apie: 


hipl 
Boards one s ap 1x12 


x8 1x10 
Boards, S4S, No. 1. $42 00 $40.00 $46.00 $54.00 
ii No. 2.. 17.50 18.50 18.50 23.00 
———T No. 3.. 14.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 


Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 


$25.00 $20. 00 
Pe eee yr 5. y 

| tak beaten sare iy ads 3e 00 817.00 
. "i SORE aes 2 Soiree err errs Po" 23.00 19.00 
NN chs coi agua a Gee agaiss nwa tea alee 31.00 23.00 
I os 6: Wie Rs Ring A eee ee 36.00 25.00 

e 1 4-Foot 

gee oe a er cap eaten en eee. $4.50 
a art ee ek ee ae cicada rage bal oho We 3.50 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 


City, Tenn., ard Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. #x2%" 4x1%"” %x2” %x1 44" 
Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $70.00 hy 4 $60 
Che, -q6e.. 208 .... 72.00 59.00 59. $0.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 66.00 52.00 56.00 53.00 
Sel. aqtd. red.... 62.00 52.00 52.00 53.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 70.00 54.00 60.00 47.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 65.00 54.00 56.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 61.00 50.00 56.00 43.00 
Sel. pln. red. 60.00 51.00 49.00 43.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 52.00 43.00 45.00 33.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 52.00 43.00 40.00 34.00 
No. 2 common... 30.00 21.00 39.00 15.00 
%x2” x1%” x2” 
Cas GU. WEE... cision $75.00 $75.00 ee 
Se eee 72 72.00 a 
Si. 2 See 71.00 68.00 eal 
Se, WE EK 6 e/a dane ss 70.00 68.00 ar 
ee: ee, ts ans cae 67.00 66.00 62.00 
oo a a” 64.00 63.00 55.00 
SS eee 62.00 60.00 54.00 
RE Ss Oona s4.5 ke eke 61.00 59.00 52.00 
No.. I Gam: WHE .:s..6% 20% 52.00 47.00 43.00 
MO. 2 COM: TOG.i....icess 48.00 44.00 41.00 
No,..3 COMMON... .<.¢e0 20.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
#-inch a" $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4.5 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
##-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- 





and #,-inch, $3.50 4 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 8.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 


f.o.b. mill: 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... sais .ees «$100.00 = $113.75 = $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.00 $77.00 86.00 100.50 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 60.00 70.00 70.00 78.50 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.00 54.00 62.00 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

Peck, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S48. 74.00 84.00 88.00 103.00 Bests, 18”.....$6.35 $7.60 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 67.50 77.50 77.50 84.50 Primes, Lats 4.60 5-40 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S48. 64.50 74.50 74.50 81.50 . 

“D” Finish, RW&L, S48. 59.50 69.50 69.50 72.50 CYPRESS Dna gs 

No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 50.00 55.00 55.00 58.00 %x1%x48" ...$6. 05 $5. se 
No. 2.Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 %x1%sx82” |... 3.00 .... 
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OBITUARY RECORD 





WALTER NATHANIEL KELLEY, 71, De- 
troit, famed Michigan lumberman who re- 
tired in 1930, died Feb. 7 after a long illness. 
Born at Maybee, Monroe County, Mich., May 
4, 1866, he entered the lumber business as 
bookkeeper for J. A. Doty & Co., Sleights, 
Mich., when he was 20 years old. In three 
months’ time he borrowed enough money to 
buy half interest in the hemlock and hard- 
wood operation and at the age of 23 he ac- 
quired full control. This mill cut out in 1898 
and the same year he organized the Kelley 
Shingle Co., Traverse City, Mich., a wholesale 
lumber and shingle company. In 1902, the 
company was reorganized as the Kelley Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., and erected a mill three 
miles from Traverse City. The following year 
the company did a million dollar business. By 
1905, “Walt” Kelley in addition to his origi- 
nal holdings was the president of retail 
yards at Traverse City, Toledo, Ohio, St. Johns 
and Hilldale, Mich:; owned a box plant in De- 
troit and had established another sawmill in 
Montmorency County, Mich. He discontinued 
his manufacturing operations in 1912 to enter 
the wholesale lumber business at Detroit 
which he continued until his retirement, cater- 
ing especially to the needs of the auto body 
trade. For a time, starting in 1924, he re- 
entered the lumber manufacturing business 
and operated mills in the South. Mr. Kelley 
was active in association work and was a 
member of all Masonic orders. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Nellie Van Liew, Whittaker, 
Mich., in 1884, and of this union four daugh- 
ters and a son, F. W. Kelley affiliated 
with the Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 
survive. 


GEORGE ARBOR WEST, 79, lumberman, 
lawyer, scientist, author, financial advisor 
and public office holder, Milwaukee, Wis., 
died Jan. 20 of pneumonia. After teaching 
school, holding public office and practicing 
law, he became a member of the United 
States geological survey in 1889 and archeo- 
logical interests took him to almost every 
part of this country, as well as England 
and Nicaragua, Politically, as a Republican 
he served a number of terms on the Wis- 
consin State central committee and was its 
chairman from 1916 to 1920. He was the 
organizer of the West Lumber Co., Luger- 
ville, Wis., in 1914 and acted as the com- 
pany’s secretary-treasurer until 1935, when 
its timber holdings were cut out. He was 
also secretary for a number of years of the 
American Timber Holding Co., which had 
large tracts of timber in British Columbia. 
Surviving are his widow and two daughters. 


THOMAS A. LYONS, 66, president of Lyons 
Bros. Lumber & Fuel Co., Joliet, Ill., died at 
his home Jan. 22 following a brief illness. 
John Lyons, his father, entered the lumber 
business at Joliet in 1875, as a partner in 
the firm of Lyons & Patterson. He purchased 
the controlling interest in 1882 and was 
active in the business until 1892. Thomas 
Lyons started in his father’s company in 
1888, then the John Lyons Lumber Co. In 
1897, he and his two brothers, John and 
James Lyons, formed the present company. 
He served as secretary-treasurer until the 
death of James Lyons in 1932, when he be- 
came president. The older brother, John, 
died in 1934. Surviving are the widow, a 
brother and two sisters. 





WILLIS F. BELL, veteran retail lumber 
dealer of Enfield, Conn., died Jan. 30 at his 
home. A native of Middlefield, Mass., he 
entered the employ of F. S. Bidwell Co., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., and later took an 
executive position with Theodore I. Pease, 
wholesale lumberman, at Springfield, Mass. 
His wife, who preceded him in death 12 years 
ago, was a daughter of Mr. Pease. Mr. Bell 
left the Pease firm to operate the Enfield 
Lumber Co., which he sold on his retirement 
20 years ago to Amos D. Bridge’s Sons, 
Hazardville, Conn., who have since operated 
it as the Enfield Lumber & Coal Co. 


EDWARD F. WITKDER, 87, Toledo, Ohio, 
pioneer lumberman and architect, died Jan. 
23 at the home of his son, Ernest Witker, in 
Toledo. He was at one time a partner in 
the Western Mfg. Co., now the Western 
Lumber & Woodwork Co. He sold his in- 
terest in this company in 1882 and with his 
brother, Fred, organized the Witker Mfg. 
Co. In 1902, he left the company to devote 
his time to architectural work, which he 
continued until retirement in 1930. He was 
the designer of many Toledo homes and 
apartment buildings. Surviving are two sons. 


CHARLES C. PATTERSON, 53, manager of 
the Vivian Lumber Co., Vivian, La., since 
June 3, 1918, died suddenly at his home Jan. 
18, after coming home from a usual day at 
his office. Born in Philadelphia, Pa., June 
15, 1885, Mr. Patterson had spent 30 years of 
his life in the South. He was married to 





Nancy Faulkner in 1909 at Texarkana, Ark., 
who with a son, W. E. Patterson, Philadel- 
phia, a daughter, Juanita Patterson McDuff, 
Vivian, and a brother survive. Mr. Patterson 
held various Masonic offices, served twice as 
president of the Vivian Lions Club and was 
an active member of Red Cross relief com- 
mittees. Burial was at Ida, La. 


WALTER B. DRISCOLL, 37, vice president 
of the Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
died suddenly in Rio de Janeiro during the 
last week in Jan., while he and Mrs. Dris- 
coll were on a South American trip. Mrs, 
Driscoll, the former Margaret Weyerhaeuser, 
returned to the United States by plane an 
was met in Miami by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Weyerhaeuser. Mr. Driscoll, a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was recognized for outstanding 
ability in his field. 


MARK R. MOULTON, 67, who retired Jan. 
10 as district sales manager for the Shevlin 
Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis, died suddenly 
Jan. 26 at Ocala, Fla., while on a motor trip 
with Mrs. Moulton. He had been in ill health 
for some time. A native of Neenah, Wis., 
he had his first association with the lumber 
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industry as a sales representative for the 
Brooks-Scanlon Co. In 1905 he entered the 
employ of the Crookston Lumber Co. a 
Shevlin operation, as sales representative in 
Minnesota and Dakota territories. After many 
years of successful selling on the road, he 
was called to Minneapolis to fill the position 
of district sales manager for the Shevlin Co. 
When he retired from active work because 
of ill health, he was asked to continue his 
connection with the company in an advisory 
capacity. Surviving, in addition to his widow, 
are a sister and a brother. 


A. R. BARKER, 85, president of the Barker 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Green Bay, Wis., died 
at his Melbourne, Fla., home Jan. 25, just 
three days after he had passed his 85th 
milestone. Although he had lived in Florida 
for many years, Mr. Barker maintained a 
summer home at Portage, Wis. A valued 
member of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Mr. Barker and his son, 
Gordon H. Barker, owned thirteen retail 
yards in Wisconsin. His first experience 
in the lumber business was with his father 
and two brothers at Delavan, Wis. He or- 
ganized the present company at Portage 
in 1898. In addition to the son, a daughter 
survives. 


ARCHIBALD C. DAVIS, 74, one of the old- 
est lumber dealers in Ohio, died at his home 
in Columbus on Jan. 30. He was president 
of the South Side-Steelton Lumber Co., which 
he organized in 1902, and president and treas- 
urer of the A. C. Davis Lumber Co. He was 
a member of the original Ohio State housing 
board through an appointment by former 
Governor White. Surviving are his widow, 
three sons, three daughters and four sisters. 


WILLIAM R. RICHARDS, 68, a director 
of the Passaic-Bergen Lumber Co., Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., died at his home in Ridgewood, 
N. J., Jan. 3 An expert on hemlock, he 
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was one of the oldest lumbermen in the East 
in years of service. Prior to his four-year 
association with the New Jersey firm, he was 
active for 30 years as a salesman for Kaul 
& Haul, Williamsport, Pa., his birthplace. 
His widow survives. 


MRS. GRIETJE GROENEVELD DeVRIES, 
82, widow of the late Siets J. DeVries, 
founder of the S. J. DeVries Co., Chicago 
lumber company, died Jan. 26 at the home 
of a niece in Chicago. She was born Nov. 11, 
1855, at Groningen, Holland, and came to 
this country in 1867. She married Mr. De- 
Vries in 1876 and to this union were born 
three sons, of whom Peter and David DeVries 
survive. 


GEORGE A. SIMONS, 48, vice-president of 
the Simons Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
died Feb. 4 at his home. Born at Chaska, 
Minn., he graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1911 and served in France during 
the World War. He was a_ member of the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Lafayette Club and Phi Sigma Kappa 
fraternity. Surviving are his widow, his 
father, four brothers and a sister. 


MATHIAS TUNIS, 64, son of the late Capt. 
Theopilus Tunis, at one time head of the 
Tunis Lumber Co., one of the most active 
producers and distributors of North Carolina 
eae, with offices in Baltimore and plant at 

orfolk, Va., which was later taken over by 
the Canton Lumber Co., died Jan. 30 at his 
home in Pikesville, Md. Surviving are the 
widow and a daughter. 


WILLIAM C. KIRKLEY, 68, Baltimore, Md., 
a member of the Grand Jurors’ Association 
and for 25 years, until his retirement, vice 
president of the William C. Scherer & Co., 
sash, door and lumber company, Baltimore, 
died Jan. 29 of pneumonia. Three sons sur- 
vive. 


WILLIAM E. WIDEMAN, 56, engaged in 
the lumber business for many years, died at 
his home in Marion, Ala., Dec. 31, 1937. He 
was associated with the Fisher Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardwood lumber, at the time 
of his death. Surviving are his widow and 
a daughter. 


MRS. MARIE ELLER, 88, vice-president of 
the John Eller Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
which her husband established many years 
ago, died Jan. 31 at her home. She was a 
native of Germany, ny to Milwaukee in 
1885. Surviving are two daughters and two 
sons, one of whom, Geo. F. Eller succeeded 
his father as president of the company. 


C. FRED HANSEN, 59, president of the Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., died at his 
home Feb. 5 after a —y illness. He had been 
a resident of Denver for 50 years and was 
active in civic and fraternal affairs. Sur- 
viving are the widow, two children, a brother 
and five sisters. 


DANIEL J. SHANK, 88, retired lumberman 
of Angola, Ind., died at his home Feb. 1. 
After operating the Daniel Shank Lumber 
Co. for more than 50 years, he retired in 
1934 and turned over the management to his 
son-in-law J. R. Bakstad. Surviving are one 
son and three daughters. 


GEORGE W. MORRILL, 71, manager of 
the McGavic Lumber Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
died in a hospital at Ottumwa Jan. 27. He 
had been associated with the company since 
1901. Surviving are a daughter and a son. 


A. L. CHAVANNES, 67, president of the 
Chavannes Lumber Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
a leader in civic affairs, died Feb. 1 after 
two months’ illness. Surviving are his widow, 
a son and a three daughters. 


CHRISTOPHER McRAE, 638, president and 
manager of the Alberta Timber Co., an- 
couver, B. C., a business which he founded 
40 years ago, died Jan. 28. He was a mem- 
—_. of the British Columbia legislature in 





ALBERT J. BRANDT, 67, pioneer lumber- 
man of central and northern Wisconsin, died 
Jan. 25 in a Marshfield, Wis., hospital fol- 
lowing a long illness. Six children, two 
brothers and a sister survive. 


MRS. REBECCA WEISSINGER, wife of 
Joseph A. Weissinger, retail lumberman of 
Vaughn, New Mexico, died Feb. 5. In addi- 
tion to her husband, she is survived by two 
sons. 


WALLACE HALL BUFORD, 57, general 
manager of the American Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal., died Jan. 28 at 
his home in Alhambra, Cal. The widow and 
one son, Gilbert Buford, survive. 


ADOLPH HAMMER, 60, vice president and 
sales manager of the Chicago & Riverdale 
Lumber Co., Chicago, died Feb. 4 from a self- 
inflicted wound. Surviving are the widow 
and a son. 


CHARLES WILLIAM ENGLISH, 90, retired 
president of the C. W. Lumber Co., Montclair, 
> = died Jan. 27 at his home in Upper Mont- 
clair. 





Surviving is a son. 
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